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PREFACE 


Tue text of this edition is based on that of Baiter- 
Sauppe (Ziirich, 1839), but advantage has been taken 
of the work of other, especially of later, editors. 
Minor changes have been made in the orthography. 
Important departures from the Baiter-Sauppe text are 
indicated in the foot-notes. 

In the translation, the aim has been to produce a 
version at once faithful and readable. Occasionally 
the long sentences of Isocrates have been broken up 
into smaller units for the sake of clearness, but 
generally the sentence structure is deliberately pre- 
served even in the face of the current English usage. 
It was not found possible, however, to carry over 
the Isocratean figures of language throughout with- 
out producing an effect in English so curious as to 
be un-Isocratean, It seemed more important to 
preserve the general tone and the rhythmical quality 
of the original. 


I am under obligations to Mr. Floyd A. Spencer, 
v 


PREFACE 


Associate Professor of Greek in Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and to Miss Maud E. Craig, Assistant 
Professor of Classics in the’ University of Colorado, 
for valuable assistance in the preparation of the first 
volume. 


GEORGE NORLIN. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Ar the age of ninety-seven, a year before his death, 
Isocrates published the Panathenaicus, one of the 
most ambitious of his discourses. He had been in- 
terrupted in the composition of it by a three years’ 
illness, and it was only upon the urgency of his 
friends that he rose above his weakness and carried 
it through to completion.? It is not up to the level 
of his earlier work; his powers have manifestly 
declined ; above all, the strong vanity of his artistic 
temperament,’ whose frank expression elsewhere 
often offends the modern reader,¢ here falls into a 
senile querulousness as:he sees the labours of his 
otherwise fortunate life failing of universal approval 
and acclaim.? 

Yet the discourse is remarkable not so much for 
its senility as for its unflagging devotion to Athens. 
It is significant that the last discourse as well as the 
first great effort of his career, the Panegyricus, 
extols the noble history of the city of his fathers. 
Love of Athens is the one passion of his dispassionate 


2 Panath. 267 ff. 

> Croiset, Hist. de la Litt. Grecque, iv. p. 466: ‘‘ Avec 
Yesprit d’un artiste, il en a le caractére,”’ etc. 

¢ The ancients were tolerant of self-laudation. See 
Hermogenes, Ilept ueGddou dewvdryros, 25. 

4 Panath. 7 ff. 
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nature ; and second only to this is his love of Hellas. 
Or rather, both of these feelings are blended into a 
single passion—a worship of Hellenism as a way of 
life, a saving religion ? of which he conceives Athens 
to be the central shrine® and himself a prophet 
commissioned by the gods ¢ to reconcile the quarrels 
of the Greeks and unite them in a crusade against 
the barbarian world. 

The course of events during the distressing period 
of history, through which he lived accorded badly 
with his dreams. His own writings as well as those 
of his contemporaries reflect the fatal incapacity of 
the Greek city-state either to surrender any degree 
of its autonomy in the interest of a national unity 
or to leave inviolate the autonomy of other states. 
Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, each in turn held for 
a time a place of supremacy only to provoke by 
aggression gencral hatred and rebellion. The several 
states came to feel more bitter against each other 
than against their common enemy, the Persian Em- 
pire, and did not scruple to court the favour and use 
the aid of the ‘‘ Great King ”’ in their selfish rivalries 
and wars.¢ Indeed, the hope of a united Hellas 
became more and more the shadow of a shadow, 
until at last all Greece, exhausted and demoralized 
by mutual warfare, submitted herself perforce to the 
leadership of Philip of Macedon. 

Yet Isocrates never to the end of his life gave up 
his purpose,’ and it was doubtless this disinterested 
enthusiasm for a great cause, together with unusual 

® Croiset, op. cit. iv. p. 480: ‘‘ Une image idéale de la 
grandeur hellénique, une belle idole, & laquelle il rend un 
culte qui tient de la religion et de la poésie.” 


> Paneg. 50; Antid. 295-299. ¢ Philip 149. 
4 Panath. 158-160. ¢ See Epist. iii. 6. 
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“health of body and soul’’* and a degree of philo- 
sophical detachment from the heat and dust of 
conflict, which extended the span of his life over a 
century of extraordinary vicissitudes and disenchant- 
ments. 

Much of the tradition regarding his life must be 
received with caution. The formal biographies of 
him which have come down to us are late compila- 
tions ® in which gossip is so confused with fact that 
we can safely credit them only when their statements 
are confirmed by his contemporaries or by Isocrates 
himself.¢ 

He was born in 436 B.c., five years before the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War, and died in 
338, after the battle of Chaeronea. He was one of 
five children—four boys and one girl. Of his mother 
we know only that her name was Heduto. His 
father, Theodorus, carried on a business in the manu- 
facture of flutes, and was prosperous enough to per- 
form expensive services for the state and to give his 
children a good education.4 Isocrates says in the 
Antidosis that he himself had such advantages in this 
regard as to give him greater prominence among 
his fellow-students than he later enjoyed among his 
fellow-citizens.¢ 

This little is all we know with certainty about his 

2 Panath. 7. 

> That of Dionysius of Halicarnassus prefixed to his essay 
on Isocrates; that of Photius; that attributed to Plutarch, 
in the Lives of the Ten Oraters; and the anonymous Life, 
sometimes attributed to Zosimus ; also the article by Suidas. 
See Westermann, Biegraphi Graeci, pp. 245-259. 

¢ Some of his works are largely autobiographical, especi- 
ally the Antidosis, the Panathenaicus, and the letters. 

4 See Jebb, dAétice Orators, ii. pp. 2, 3. 

¢ Antid. 161. 
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formal training. We have from his biographers the 
tradition that he profited not only by the established 
education of the Athenian youth of his time but 
also by the new learning which the sophists had 
introduced as a preparation for citizenship and prac- 
tical success. Indeed, he is said to have gone to 
school to almost all of the professors of wisdom of 
his generation ’—which can be true only in the sense 
that he made himself acquainted with all the in- 
tellectual forces which were stirring in his day and 
was stimulated by their influence. 

He has, however, a rather clear relationship to 
two of the greatest teachers of this period. One of 
these was Gorgias of Leontini, the most renowned 
sophist of the rhetorical school, under whom it is 
likely that he was at one time a student.° Gorgias 
had visited Athens as a special ambassador from 
Leontini in 427, when Isocrates was a boy, and had 
then carried the Athenians off their feet by the 
brilliance of his oratory @—an oratory that was hardly 
prose but akin to poetry: rhythmical, ornate, and 
making its appeal, not to the intellect alone, but to 
the senses and the imagination as well. Later he 
spent some time in Athens, where his lectures were 
immensely popular. Next we hear of him as the 
orator at the Olympic Festival of 408, pleading with 
the assembled Greeks to reconcile their quarrels and 


* The term sophist had not until later times any invidious 
associations. It was applied indiscriminately to all pro- 
fessors of the new learning—lecturers on literature, science, 
philosophy, and particularly oratory, for which there was 
great demand in the democratic states. 

> Jebb ii. p. 4. 

© Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 14. 

4 Diodorus xii. 53. ¢ Plato, Hippias major 282 s. 
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unite in a war against the barbarians. Afterwards 
he settled down in Thessaly, where Isocrates is said 
to have heard his lectures.* 

Isocrates was without doubt greatly influenced by 
Gorgias. He probably owes to his teaching and 
example the idea which he later made peculiarly 
his own, namely, that the highest oratory should 
concern itself with broad, pan-Hellenic themes, and 
that the style of oratory should be as artistic as that 
of poetry and afford the same degree of pleasure.? 

But when we attempt to estimate definitely what 
he took from Gorgias in the matter of style we are 
on uncertain ground. The speeches of Gorgias, which 
startled his contemporaries, are lost, and we owe the 
fragments of them which we possess to the accident 
of their having been quoted to illustrate the extreme 
qualities of his rhetoric. If we may judge by these 
alone, his oratory sought to depart as far as possible 
from the language of common speech: it was as 
artificial as poetry and even more bold in its diction, 
its imagery, its figures, and its constant effort to 
strike the grand note; in fact, Gorgias attempted to 
be a Pindar or an Aeschylus in prose. His untamed 
rhetoric has its close analogue in the exuberant 
style of the Elizabethan Age, particularly that 
manifestation of it which is known as ‘‘ Euphuism.” ¢ 
When Macbeth in Shakespeare says, “‘ Our monu- 
ments shall be the maws of kites,’ he uses a daring 
phrase which might serve as a translation of a frag- 


® Cicero, Or. 176. 
> Antid. 46, 47. 
¢ This is pointed out by Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, i. 
p- 478. Other scholars have actually held Gorgias and 
Isocrates responsible for Euphuism. See Whipple, “ Isocrates 
and Euphuism” in Mod. Lang. Rev. xi. p. 15. 
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ment of Gorgias ;* and when Falstaff, primed with 
sack, harangues Prince Hal: ‘‘ Now I do not speak 
to thee in drink but in tears; not in pleasure but 
in passion; not in words only but in woes also,” 
his parody of “ Euphues”’ is quite in the Gorgian 
manner, although it is, in fact, less extravagant than 
Gorgias himself could be. What, for example, could 
be more artificial than his “ Shameful was your 
sowing, baneful was your reaping,” ® in which we 
have not only poetic metaphor, alliteration, and 
balanced antithesis, but a close parallelism in sound— 
assonance—which is rare even in poetry ? 

Now Isocrates did not attempt the grand manner, 
and did, in fact, avoid the Gorgian excesses of style.” 
He uses the Gorgian antitheses both of language and 
of thought with better effect and with more con- 
cealing artifice; and he employs alliteration and 
assonance with greater continence.? He abstains 
even to excess from the language of metaphor, and 
he very seldom uses poetical or obsolete words or 
unusual compounds, confining himself rather to the 
words of current speech, using them with nice pre- 
cision and combining them in a manner to produce 
an effect of dignity and of distinction. Blass quotes 
in illustration of this a sentence of the Evagoras : 
“ He destroyed such numbers of the enemy in battle 
that many of the Persians, grieving for their own 
misfortunes, do not forget his valour,’ where the 

9 vires Euyuxor Tagot. 

> aicxpads uév Cometpas, Kaxds Sé EGépioas. 

¢ For the style of Isocrates see Blass, Die attische 
Be anaes ii. p. 130 ff.; and Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. 
p. 51 ff. 


4 He is most Gorgian in his encomia (Blass ii. p. 132) 
but less rhetorical in his later speeches. 
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difference between the language of Isocrates and a 
bald statement that he killed many of the Persians 
is a difference not of diction but of imagination. 

While Gorgias relies for his effect upon striking 
words and phrases, Isocrates subordinates the indi- 
vidual words and clauses to a larger unity. He is 
an architect, looking to the effect of the whole 
edifice, not to that of single bricks or stones,* and 
taking infinite pains with composition—the smooth 
joining of part to part. He avoids studiously the 
clash of harsh consonants and all collocations of 
vowels at the end and the beginning of successive 
words—hiatus ; and he has everywhere an ear sen- 
sitive to rhythms—not the exactly recurring rhythms 
of verse, but such as carry the voice buoyantly 
through the sentence upon wave after wave of sound 
without obtruding themselves upon the attention 
of the audience; for melody and rhythm are for 
Isocrates as important to artistic prose as to poetry. 

The structural unit in Isocrates is the involved 
periodic sentence. This is extraordinarily long, some- 
times occupying a page ; often a half page ; but it 
is so skilfully built that the parts in relation to each 
other and to the whole are easily grasped; for 
Isocrates, no matter how often he balances clause 
against clause to round out his period, is always 
clear. The reader, however, even while marvelling 
at the architecture, is apt at times to weary of it, 
especially when Isocrates is so concerned about the 
symmetry of the sentence that he weakens the 
thought by padding, and, in straining for the effect 
of amplitude, becomes diffuse and tedious. 

He is no less careful in the transitions from sen- 


® Demetrius, Ilepi épunvelas 13. 
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tence to sentence and from division to division of 
the discourse : all is smooth and arranged according 
to plan. He does not dwell too long upon a single 
aspect of his subject, lest he fatigue the mind. He 
opens with a sort of prelude which is not too closely 
pertinent to the theme, and digresses judiciously for 
the sake of variety. But all the parts of the discourse 
are rigorously subordinated to the design of an 
organic whole.* 

Thus Isocrates took from Gorgias a style which 
was extremely artificial and made it artistic. In so 
doing, he fixed the form of rhetorical prose for the 
Greek world, and, through the influence of Cicero, 
for modern times as well.2 And if the style of 
Gorgias lost something of its brilliance and its fire 
in being subdued by Isocrates to the restraints of 
art, perhaps the loss is compensated by the serenity 
and dignity of that eloquence which Dionysius urged 
all young orators to study who are ambitious to serve 
the state in a large way,° and which Bossuet singled 
out as a model for the oratory of the Church.? 

The other teacher who left his impress upon 
Isocrates was the philosopher Socrates. In the 
conversation at the close of Plato’s Phaedrus, where 
Isocrates is mentioned as his “ companion,” ¢ 
Socrates speaks with warm admiration of his brilliant 
qualities, and prophesies a very distinguished future 
for him in the field of oratory, or in the field of 
philosophy should ‘‘ some diviner impulse ”’ lead him 


@ The Panathenaicus is an exception. 

® See Jebb ii. pp. 68 ff. 

¢ Critique on Isocrates, 4. 

@ See Havet, Introduction to Cartelier’s translation of the 
Antidosis, p. Ixxxvi. For the “ noble tone” of Isocrates 
see Jebb ii. p. 42. © ératpos. 
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in that direction. The passage indicates that there 
was at one time a close relationship between the 
young Isocrates and his teacher.? Nor is there any 
reason to doubt that Isocrates cherished throughout 
his life a warm feeling for the philosopher.2 The 
studied effort with which he echoes the striking 
features of Socrates’ defence in his own apologia pro 
vita sua—the Antdosis—is evidence enough of his 
high regard.¢ Furthermore, certain characteristics 
of his life and work reflect the influence of Socrates : 
his aloofness from public life ;¢ his critical attitude 
toward the excesses of the Athenian democracy, 
and his hatred of demagogues ; ° his contempt for 
the sham pretensions of some of the sophists ;/ his 
logical clearness and his insistence on the proper 
definition of objectives and terms ;% his prejudice 
against the speculations of philosophy on the origin 
of things as being fruitless ;* his feeling that ideas are 


¢ This is, however, debated. See Karl Miinscher’s 
excursus ‘‘ Die Abfassungszeit des Phaidros ”’ in his revision 
of Rauchenstein’s Ausgewdhite Reden des Isocrates, p. 187. 

+ The statement in [Plutarch] Lives of the Ten Orators, 
838 r, that Isocrates grieved deeply over the death of Socrates 
and put on mourning for him is doubted, mainly on the 
ground of Isocrates’ colourless reference to Socrates in 
Busiris 4. But his reference to Gorgias in Antid. 155 ff. 
is also uncoloured by any persona] feeling. 

© See Antid. 21, 27, 33, 89, 93, 95, 100, 145, 154, 179, 240, 
321. 

¢ In Antid. 150 he says that, while he performed all the 
public services required of him by Athens, he held no office, 
shared no emolument, and abstained from the privileges of 
the courts, preferring a life of peace and tranquillity. 

¢ See especially the Areopagiticus and the Peace. 

t Panath. 18; Against the Sophists 3. 

9 Peace 18; Antid. 217; Epist. vi. 7-9. 

» Antid. 261, 268. 
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of value only as they can be translated into action, and 
that education should be practical and aim at right 
conduct in private and in public life ;? his rationalism 
in religion combined with acquiescence in the forms 
of worship;® his emphasis upon ethics and _ his 
earnest morality—now the prudential morality of 
the Socrates of Xenophon, again the idealistic 
morality of the Socrates of Plato °—, all these he has 
in common with his master. If Gorgias intoxicated 
him with the possibilities of style, Socrates was a 
sobering influence and touched his life more deeply. 

If we may rely upon the essential truth of the 
half-playful words of Socrates in the Phaedrus, two 
careers beckoned to one who possessed the genius 
and the promise of Isocrates—that of the orator and 
that of the philosopher. Each, however, at once 
attracted and repelled him. The one tended to 
plunge him into the conflict of practical politics 
from which his sensitive nature shrank ; the other 
led into the realm of pure ideas to which his 
practical sense attached no value. In the end he 
attempted to be a philosopher and a statesman in 
one, avoiding what he regarded as the extremes 
of both. He endeavoured to direct the affairs of 
Athens and of Greece without ever holding an office, 
and to mould public opinion without ever addressing 
a public assembly, by issuing from his study political 
pamphlets, or essays in oratorical form, in which he 
set forth the proper conduct of the Greeks in the 
light of broad ideas. 

@ Antid. 285. : 

> Busiris 24-27 ; To Nicocles 20; Areop. 29 ff. 

¢ Compare To Demonicus and To Nicocles in general 


with To Nicocles 20; Nicocles 59; Peace 31-34; and Antid. 
281, 282. 
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The result of this dwelling on the “ borderland 
between politics and philosophy ”’ * was not altogether 
happy for Isocrates. In the Panathenaicus we see a 
disappointed old man: he had been shut out from 
the fellowship of either camp; he had missed the 
zest of fighting, like Demosthenes, in the press of 
Athenian affairs, and he had been denied the con- 
solation of retiring, like Plato, into a city of his 
dreams. 

Isocrates usually gives as his excuse for remaining 
aloof from public life that he lacked the voice and 
the assurance which one had to possess in order to 
harangue the multitude and bandy words with the 
orators who haunt the rostrum.? But deeper than 
these physica] handicaps which he might perhaps 
have overcome, even as Demosthenes is said to have 
risen above similar disabilities, lay the obstacle of 
his temperament—his “ love of peace and the quict 
life.” ¢ 

Two activities were therefore open to his retiring 
nature-—that of the writer and that of the teacher ; 
and since the former was not more lucrative then 
than it commonly is to-day, there were reasons why 
he embraced them both. He tells us in the Antidosis 
that he lost in the Peloponnesian War all the pro- 
perty which his father had left to him, and that in 
order to repair his fortune he took pupils for pay.4 
In other words, he embarked on the career of a 


& peddpia pirocdpou re avdpds kal rodrcxod, Plato, Huthy- 
demus 305c. The nameless critic here described is un- 
doubtedly Isocrates. See Thompson’s essay on “The 
Philosophy of Isocrates and his Relation to ‘the Socratic 
Schools ” in his edition of the Phaedrus, p. 181. 

> Phil. 81; Panath. 10; Epist. i. 9, viii. 7. 

¢ Antid. 151. 4 161, 162. 
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sophist and opencd a school. This was probably in 
the year 392." Before this, however, must be placed 
the decade in his life ® during which he wrote speeches 
for others to deliver in the law courts.¢ We cannot 
easily set aside the authority of Aristotle on this 
point and reject as spurious the six forensic speeches 
which are included in our manuscripts ;# and when 
Isocrates appears to discredit this phase of his 
activity © and expresses repeatedly his contempt for 
this kind of writing, we must interpret his words to 
mean that he wishes this episode in his work to be 
forgotten, and that he dates his true career from 
the opening of his school. 

Although Isocrates classes himself with the 
sophists, yet he sets himself sharply—and at times 
yancorously—apart from the other teachers of his 
age. He criticizes his rivals and praises his own 
system mainly in two of his essays: Against the 
Sophists, which he issued shortly after the opening 
of his school as an advertisement of his programme ; 
and the Antidosis, which he published near the end 
of his career, forty years later, as “ an image of his 
life and work.” 

He denies a high place in education to teachers 

@ Jebb ii. p. 8. 

» The first of the forensic speeches is dated 403; the 
last, 393. See Jebb ii. p. 7. Jebb accepts the tradition 
of Isocrates’ school in Chios and assigns it to the year 403 ; 
but this rests on the authority of a very careless statement 
of {Plutarch}, and is regarded as very dubious by Blass, ii. 

 1T. 
PT fae man was his own lawyer in the Athenian courts ; 
and when he did not feel competent to prepare his own plea 
he paid a professional speech-writer, \oyoypades, to compose 


one for him. 
4 See Jebb ii. pp. 7, 8. ¢ Antid. 36. 
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of the definite sciences such as geometry and 
astronomy, on the ground that these subjects have 
no relation to practical life and are of value only for 
mental discipline—‘ a gymnastic of the soul.” ¢ 
Students do well to spend some time on them but 
only in order to train the mind for education of a 
greater and a more serious sort.2 He attaches still 
less value to the speculative philosophers who con- 
cerned themselves with the nature of things; they 
disagree among themselves and prove the futility of 
searching for truth in such matters. Compare, for 
example, these contradictory views: “ Anaxagoras 
maintained that the elements of being were infinite 
in number; Empedocles, that they were four; Ion, 
that they were three; Alemaeon, that they were 
two ; Parmenides, that they were one; and Gorgias, 
that they were none at all.” ° Such mental leger- 
demain may have its place, but it is barren of useful 
results, and no one should allow himself to be 
stranded on these subtleties.? 

Isocrates is more severe in his strictures on the 
professors of a debased form of dialectic which he 
calls ‘‘ eristic’”’—mere disputation for its own sake 
in the field of ethics. They are impostors who 
make impossible promises. They profess to be 
masters of an absolute science of ethics and to be 
able to teach their students for a price—and a 
ridiculously low price at that—how to act rightly 
and be happy under all circumstances ; whereas, in 

@ Antid. 262-266. > Antid. 265. 

© Antid. 268, 269; cf. Helen 3. 

4 Antid. 268; Panath. 26-28. 

¢ Isocrates makes no distinction between dialectic and 


eristic, but he refers under the latter term to such quibblers 
as are shown up in Plato’s Euthydemus. See Blass ii. p. 23. 
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fact, our human nature is incapable of attaining to 
a science by which we can anticipate all future con- 
tingencies and so order our lives with prescience.* 
They pay no attention whatever to the practical 
virtues of private or of public life, but are mere 
quibblers who by their captious reasoning and 
sensational conclusions unsettle the minds of the 
young and undermine their characters.’ At the best 
their teaching is useful only as sharpening the 
faculties of their students.° 

He condemns no less roundly the sophists of the 
rhetorical school. They, like the eristics, are im- 
postors who bring all sophists into disrepute ;? they 
promise great things for a small price ; * they pretend 
to aim at the truth but strive for sensational effects, 
displaying their power in their epideictic oratory by 
speaking on mythical or paradoxical themes which 
have no relation to truth or to life’ ‘They profess, 
moreover, that they can make a good speaker of 
any one; that the art of oratory is easily acquired 
by learning, largely from example, a number of 
elements or commonplaces which may be put to- 
gether, like the letters of the alphabet, into speeches 
appropriate and effective for any occasion ; whereas, 
in fact, oratory is not something which may be 
learned by rote from a master, but is a creative art 
which requires of the student a vigorous and im- 
aginative mind.’ But the strongest objection to the 
professors of rhetoric is that they devote themselves 
mainly to the least reputable branch of oratory— 

@ Against the Sophists 1-3. > Helen 6, 7. 
¢ Antid. 261; Panath, 26, 27. 
2 Against the Sophists 11. 


& Against the Sophists 9. 4 Helen 8-13; Panath. 1. 
9 Against the Sophists 17 ff. 
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the forensic. This is practical ; but because it deals 
with petty controversies, not with large ideas, it is 
narrow ; and because it aims neither at truth nor at 
justice, it is both false and immoral.¢ 

As to his own system of education, Isocrates 
contents himself largely with a broad sketch of his 
ideas, dropping only hints here and there as to the 
content or the method of his instruction. He com- 
mends the traditional elementary education of 
Athenian youth as a good gymnastic for the body and 
the mind. He admits also that exercise in other 
disciplines, such as eristic, is of value, if not carried 
too far, as a preparation for greater and more serious 
studies.° 

What, then, is the nature of his higher education ? 
It consists, says Isocrates, in the cultivation of the 
art of discourse, 1) tov Adywv radela, This is a dis- 
appointing answer after we have listened to his 
diatribes on the inadequacy of other disciplines. 
We must, however, remind ourselves constantly in 
reading Isocrates that discourse, Adyos, is both the 
outward and the inward thought : it is not merely the 
form of expression, but reason, feeling, and imagina- 
tion as well; it is that by which we persuade othersand 
by which we persuade ourselves ; it is that by which 
we direct public affairs and by which we set our own 
house in order; it is, in fine, that endowment of our 
human nature which raises us above mere animality 
and enables us to live the civilized life.¢ The art of 
discourse may, therefore, be as broad as the whole 
life of civilized man ; and this is just what Isocrates 


* Against the Sophists 19, 20. > Panath. 26. 
© Panath. 26; Antid. 265; Epist. v. 3. 
4 Antid. 253-255. 
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insisted that it should be. He complains that it had 
been limited in its seope—confined to quarrels in the 
courts—and conceives it to be his business to deliver 
it from its narrow associations into the free atmo- 
sphere of great causes and large ideas. He himself 
chose, he says, to write discourses which were 
Hellenic in their breadth, dealing with the relations 
of states, and appropriate to be spoken at the pan- 
Hellenic assemblies; akin more to the literature 
which is composed in rhythm and set to music than 
to forensic oratory ; setting forth facts in a style 
more imaginative and more ornate; employing 
thoughts which are more lofty and more novel; 
using figures of speech more freely and more boldly ; 
and giving the same degree of pleasure as is afforded 
by poetry—discourses which are, moreover, further 
distinguished from the oratory of the court-room, 
which has to do with issues that to-day only are 
remembered and to-morrow forgotten, in that they 
treat of subjects of permanent interest and have, 
therefore, a value for all time.* 

And it is oratory on this high plane, distinguished 
by breadth of view and nobleness of tone, by literary 
finish and charm, and by permanence of interest and 
value, which he proposes to cultivate in his students. 
They are to be led by their desire for praise and 
honour not to support causes which are unjust or 
petty, but those which are great and honourable, 
devoted to the general good and the welfare of 
mankind ; and the effort which they make to write 
and speak on such themes will tend to liberate 
their minds from mean and selfish interests and so 
to ennoble their moral natures.?. 


® Antid. 46 ff.; ef. Panath. 2, 136, 271. » Antid. 270 ff. 
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Isocrates prides himself more upon the sound 
moral influence of his work and teaching than upon 
any other thing. The primary object of his instruc- 
_ tion is right conduct in the man and in the citizen.* 
Indeed, there are times when he seems to think of 
his influence as expressing itself more worthily in 
action than in speech. He says in the Panathenaicus 
that he took greater pleasure in those of his students 
who were respected for the character of their lives 
and deeds than in those who were reputed to be able 
speakers ;® and it is significant that the student in 
whom he took the greatest pride was Timotheus, the 
general, to whose character and work he pays a fine 
tribute in the Antedosis.¢ 

The “ culture ” which Isocrates professed to impart 
was in one sense more narrow and in another more 
broad than the disciplines of other teachers. It was 
more narrow in that he disparaged all knowledge, or 
seeking after knowledge, which is not directly fruitful 
in practical conduct. He attaches no value to the 
theoretical or speculative ethics of the teachers of 
disputation, who disagree among themselves. He 
himself is content with a workable morality which is 
acknowledged by all men.? On the other hand, it 
was more broad in that he thought of it as embracing 
all of the relations of human existence. He criticizes 
the professors of the sciences and of the arts in 
general because they do not envisage the whole of 
life in their culture. Outside of the narrow fields of 
their specialties, they are less cultivated than their 
students ; they are often lacking in self-discipline ; 
they are boorish in their private relationships, 


a Antid. 284. > 87. 
© 103 ff. @ Antid. 84. 
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and contemptuous of the opinion of their fellow- 
citizens. 

““Whom,” then, “ do I call educated ?”’ he asks. 
“ First, those who manage well the circumstances 
which they encounter day by day, and who possess 
a judgement which is accurate in meeting occasions 
as they arise and rarely misses the expedient course 
of action; next, those who are decent and honour- 
able in their intercourse with all with whom they 
associate, bearing easily and good-naturedly what is 
unpleasant or offensive in others and being them- 
selves as agreeable and reasonable to their associates 
as it is possible to be ; furthermore, those who hold 
their pleasures always under control and are not 
unduly overcome by their misfortunes, bearing up 
under them bravely and in a manner worthy of our 
common nature; finally, and most important of all, 
those who are not spoiled by successes and do not 
desert their true selves and become arrogant, but 
hold their ground steadfastly as intelligent men, 
rejoicing no more in the good things which have 
come to them through chance than in those which 
through their own nature and intelligence are theirs 
from their birth. Those who have a character which 
is in accord, not with one of these things, but with 
all of them—these, I contend, are wise and complete 
men, possessed of all the virtues.” ¢ 

In the Antidosis, especially, Isocrates terms his 
culture a “ philosophy ’’ and himself a “‘ philosopher.” ® 
He does not disclaim the title of sophist, but seems 
to prefer the other as more descriptive of his work. 
The appropriation of this term has been imputed to 
him for arrogance, as if he wished to set himself up 


2 Panath, 28-32. > 270. 
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as a Plato or an Aristotle. However, the word has 
at this time no definite association with speculative 
or abstract thought, signifying only a lover of wisdom 
or a seeker after the cultivated life,¢ and is in fact 
more general and modest than the honourable title 
of sophist which the sham pretenders who called 
themselves sophists were only just beginning to 
make invidious. Indeed, the use of this term by 
Isocrates may be nothing more than a protest against 
the preposterous claims made by certain sophists for 
the omnipotence of their instruction. He himself, 
at any rate, admits that formal training plays a 
minor part in the making of a successful man : first 
and most important is native ability; next is 
practice or experience, and last is education ; and. 
no education amounts to anything which does not 
involve hard work on the part of the student himself.? 
Furthermore, Isocrates, unlike those of the sophists 
whom he scorns, does not claim for his discipline that 
it is a science which will enable one to know exactly 
how to act in all the contingencies and crises of life. 
All that education can do is to develop imaginative 
insight, sound opinion, power to judge probabilities 
and to hit the right course of action as each emergency 
arises. ‘‘ For since it is not in the nature of man to 
attain a science by the possession of which we can 
know positively what we should do or what we should 
say, in the next resort I hold that man to be wise 
who is able by his powers of conjecture to arrive 
generally at the best course, and I hold that man 
to be a philosopher who occupies himself with studies 


* See Plato, Phaedrus 278 p, and Thompson’s note for the 
history of the words ¢eAdcogos and coguarys. 
> Against the Sophists 14, 15; Antid. 186-188. 
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from which he will most quickly gain that kind of 
insight.” @ 

The success of his school was very great. Not- 
withstanding that he charged a high tuition fee,? 
Isocrates could boast that he had more students than 
all the other sophists put together and that he 
amassed from his teaching a considerable fortune,° 
although he spent more on public services to Athens 
than upon his own household.? 

His first students were Athenians; but after the 
publication of the Panegyricus, in 380, his reputation 
spread gradually throughout Greece and attracted 
students from abroad. About this time, also, Athens 
rose to a position of power and influence as the head 
of the new naval confederacy, and was, furthermore, 
acknowledged to be the intellectual capital of the 
Greek world. ‘“‘ Athens,” says Isocrates, ‘is looked 
upon as having become a school for the education 
of all able orators and teachers of oratory. And 
naturally so ; for people observe that she holds forth 
the greatest prizes for those who have this ability 
and that she offers the greatest number and variety 
of fields of exercise to those who have chosen to 
enter contests of this character and want to train 
for them, and that, furthermore, everyone obtains 
here that practical experience which more than any 
other thing imparts ability to speak ; and in addition 
to these advantages, they consider that the catho- 
licity and moderation of our speech, as well as our 
flexibility of mind and our love of letters, con- 

® Antid. 271; cf. 184; also Panath. 28-30; Against the 
Sophists 16; Helen 5. 

® He is said to have charged 1000 drachmas for his course, 


Blass ii. p. 22. 
© Antid. 39-41. 4 Antid. 158. 
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tribute in no small degree to the education of the 
orator.” @ 

Isocrates, says Dionysius, was the most illustrious 
teacher of his time and made his school the “‘ image 
of Athens.” The ablest young men of Athens and 
of Hellas came to study under him, and went out 
from his tutelage to become leaders in their various 
fields—oratory, history, and statesmanship.? Among 
his students were the orators Isaeus, Lycurgus, and 
Hypereides; the historians Ephorus and Theo- 
pompus; the philosopher Speusippus; and_ the 
statesman and general Timotheus. And few if any 
of the literary men of his age, whether or not they 
were members of his school, were unaffected by his 
influence.® 

Some of his students remained with him for three 
or four years, and seem to have retained for the 
master a strong feeling of affection as well as of 
high regard. One of them, Timotheus, who ex- 
emplified in his life the doctrines of Isocrates,’ set 
up a statue at Eleusis bearing the inscription : 
“Timotheus dedicates this statue of Isocrates ... 
to the goddesses of the temple, in token of his 
affection for the man and of his respect for his 
wisdom.” 7 

Isocrates must have been throughout his life much 
occupied with his school. He was, however, given 
to hard work,? and found time and energy for a 


* Antid. 295-296; cf. 299, and Paneg. 50. 

» Critique on Isocrates i.; ef. Cicero, De orat. ii. 94: 
*Secee tibi exortus est Isocrates . . . cuius e ludo tamquam 
ex equo Troiano meri principes exierunt.” C/. the sirnilar 
claim made by Isocrates himself, Epist. iv. 2. 

¢ Jebb ii. p. 13. 4 Antid. 87, 88. ¢ Blass ii. p. 52. 

f [Plutarch], Lives of the Orators, 8388 p. % Panath. 267. 
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literary career. He called his writings orations, but 
they are such only in the sense that they are in- 
vested with the form and the atmosphere of oratory. 
He, himself, never delivered a speech, and few of 
his discourses were written for delivery.* He was 
in reality a political pamphleteer, and has been 
called the first great publicist of all time. We must, 
however, guard against the implications of such 
modern terms. There was nothing about him of the 
facile journalist, nor was his writing ephemeral in its 
purpose or its character. He is said to have spent 
ten years in writing the Panegyricus—which is no 
doubt merely an exaggeration of the fact that he 
wrote slowly and with infinite pains. He believed 
that he was composing literature of permanent in- 
terest and value, and time has justified his faith. 

His works will be described in some detail] in the 
introductions to his several discourses, and it must 
suffice here to review them briefly.2 Twenty-one 
discourses and nine letters, most of them complete,‘ 
are extant, and all of these are probably genuine.* 
The excellent preservation of his text bears witness 
to the importance attached to him in antiquity, and 
we may be fairly sure that practically all of his 
writings are preserved to us, especially since we find 
in ancient literature reference to but one lost work— 
his Art of Rhetoric. 


@ The forensic speeches and possibly the Plataicus. See 
Jebb ii. p. 176. 

» Jebb’s treatment of them, ii. pp. 76 ff., is excellent. His 
classification is followed here. 

© We have only the introduction to the speech Against 
the Sophists, and the letters are most of them incomplete. 

@ To Demonicus and Against Huthynus are thought by 
some to be spurious. 
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Six of his discourses are forensic speeches : Against 
Lochites, the Aegineticus, Against Euthynus, the 
Trapeziticus, the Span of Horses, and the Calkmachus. 
They were his earliest efforts, which in later life he 
appears to disown as unworthy of him. 

Three are “hortatory”: T'o Demonicus, To 
Nicocles, and Nicocles or the Cyprians. These are 
treatises on ethics, and are interesting as reflecting 
the practical morality of the times as well as the 
more advanced ideas of Isocrates. 

Three are encomia, belonging to the “ epideictic ’ 
or display type of oratory: the Busiris, the Helen, 
and the Evagoras. Of these, the Busiris and the 
Helen are half-serious attempts to treat mythological 
themes—of which he generally disapproves—in a 
manner to convey some useful lesson. ‘To the 
epideictic class is assigned also the Panathenaicus, 
although its contents are such as would justify our 
placing it quite as properly among his educational 
or his political works. 

Two are essays on education: Against the Sophists 
and the Antidosis, in which he criticizes other dis- 
ciplines and commends his own. 

Six are distinctly political, having to do with 
governments and policies—mainly Athenian—in their 
external as well as internal relationships: the 
Panegyricus, the Philip, the Plataicus, the Peace, the 
Archidamus, and the Areopagiticus. 

There are also nine letters: to Dionysius, two to 
Philip, to Antipater, to Alexander, to the Sons of Jason, 
to Timotheus, to the Rulers of Mytilene, and to 
Archidamus. These are for the most part less per- 
sonal than general in tone and subject matter, and 
might be classed with his political writings. 
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It is in his political discourses that Isocrates finds 
the truest expression of himself, and it is upon them 
that he rests his fame—and rightly so. They are 
unquestionably distinguished among the political 
writings of his time for breadth of view and noble- 
ness of tone. They transport the reader from the 
narrow circle of parochial existence into the generous 
atmosphere of a pan-Hellenic world; they are, as 
he says, “‘ Hellenic and deal in a large way with 
the relations of states.” Even when he seeks to 
persuade Athens to a sound policy in her domestic 
affairs, he does so in the hope that she may be 
strong to help the weaker states and play an honour- 
able and saving réle in the affairs of Greece? He is 
a Joya) Athenian—and no one can doubt his patriot- 
ism—but his sympathies embrace all Hellas. In his 
letter to the Rulers of Mytilene he says: ‘“ While 
my lack of voice and of assurance have kept me out 
of public speaking and active politics, I have, never- 
theless, not been altogether useless nor unknown to 
fame; you will find that I have counselled and 
supported by my own efforts the orators who have 
been minded to speak for your good and for the 
good of our other allies, and that I have myself 
composed more speeches in the cause of the freedom 
and autonomy of the Hellenes than all the ranters of 
the platform.” ¢ 

‘Freedom and Autonomy ’—the catch-words of 
Greek politics—are as precious to Isocrates as to 
any other. He differs from his contemporaries only 


9 See Dionysius, Critique on Isocrates 3: @avpacrov yap 54 
cal péya 1d rijs "looxpdrous katacxevns Uyos, jpwikijs uaddov 
} dvOpwrivys picews olxeiov, 

> See Jebb ii. p. 41. © Epist. viii. 7. 
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in cherishing these ideals for all the cities of Hellas. 
Aggression—the passion to dominate—he regards 
as the disease of Greek foreign policy, resulting 
soon or late in weakness or disaster. He accepts 
the recognized law of Greek ethics, that power 
begets folly, folly begets insolence, and insolence 
begets ruin, and shows that it operates even more 
surely in the history of states than in the lives of 
individuals ;@ for a man may offend and die before 
paying the penalty, but states, which live for ever, 
may not escape its workings? Irresponsible power 
is like the bait of a trap: those who are lured by it 
are caught in its toils;° or it is like a courtesan: 
those who are enamoured of it are led to their ruin.? 
Imperialism has, in fact, been the curse of Athens, 
its only fruits being hatred, wars, and an empty 
treasury.’ 

Sophrosyné, self-control—the disposition to live 
and let live, to cherish freedom for oneself and 
respect freedom in others—is the saving virtue of 
states no less than of men in their relations to 
each other’ The Athenians and the Spartans of 
old, before they lusted for empire, practised it and 
were the benefactors of Greece. ‘‘ They treated the 
Hellenes with consideration and not with insolence, 
deeming it their right to take command in the field 
but not to tyrannize over them, desiring rather to 
be addressed as leaders than as masters, and rather 
to be greeted as saviours than to be reviled as 
destroyers ; they won the Hellenic cities to them- 
selves by doing kindness instead of subverting them 
by force, keeping their word more faithfully than 


2 Areop. 4. > Peace 120. ° Peace 34. 
@ Peace 103. & Peace 29. 4 Peace 119 ff. 
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men now keep their oaths, and considering it to be 
their duty to abide by their covenants as by the 
decrees of necessity ; they exulted less in the exer- 
cise of power than they gloried in living with self- 
control, thinking it proper to feel toward the weaker 
as they expected the stronger to feel toward them- 
selves; and while they regarded their home cities 
as their several places of abode, yet they considered 
Hellas to be their common fatherland.” @ 

It was this spirit which Isocrates sought to call 
back into the life of his generation as a means of 
putting an end to the feuds which were tearing 
Hellas to pieces and exhausting her vitality. He 
had no thought of merging the individuality or the 
independence of the Greck states in the sovereignty 
of a Greek empire, but had rather in mind the Delian 
League in its early days before Athens had turned 
it into an empire maintained by force ; and what he 
dreamed of was a great confederacy of free states 
voluntarily united under a single leadership, in the 
cause of a final and decisive war against their common 
enemy, the Persian Empire—*“ the only war that 
is better than peace: more like a sacred mission 
than a military expedition.” ® 

In advocating this crusade, he was not actuated 
alone by racial prejudice. In a very celebrated 
passage of the Panegyricus he seems to conceive of 
Hellenism as a brotherhood of culture, transcending 
the bounds of race. ‘‘ So far has Athens distanced 
the rest of mankind im thought and in speech that 
her pupils have become the teachers of the rest of 
the world; and she has brought it about that the 
name ‘ Hellenes’ is applied rather to those who 


@ Paneg. 80, 81. > Paneg. 182. 
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share our culture than to those who share a common 
blood.” @ If, then, he thinks of a war of all Greeks 
against the barbarians as a sacred duty, it is because 
he believes that civilization in order to survive must 
be a militant force. Hellenism was an outpost of 
culture, a lamp to be kept burning amid the sur- 
rounding darkness ;® and ever at the door of Greece 
was Asia—sinister, threatening. ‘‘ Isocrates saw that 
the inevitable quarrel between Europe and Asia which 
had existed from the ‘ Trojan War’ was the great 
abiding fact; he foresaw that it must soon come to 
an issue, and throughout the later period of his long 
life he was always watching for the inevitable day.” ¢ 
The remarkable thing is, not that Isocrates should 
have conceived this idea, but that in spite of rebuffs 
and discouragements he should have clung to it with 
such tenacity. Others had held it before him: 
Gorgias had made it the theme of his oration at the 
Olympic Festival in 408, and Lysias in 384; more- 
over, the shame of the ‘“ King’s Peace’? was felt 
generally in Greece, and there was much irresponsible 
talk of a united campaign to deliver the Greeks in 
Europe from Persian interference and the Asiatic 
Greeks from Persian rule.6 With Isocrates, however, 
it was something more than an idea; it was, as we 
have seen, a religious principle, to which he dedicated 
his unremitting zeal. ‘‘ I might justly be praised by 


2 50. 

> See the contrast between civilization and barbarism 
drawn in Evagoras 47 ff. 

* Bury, History of Greece, ii. p. 301. 

4 The Peace of Antaleidas, 387, which had been dictated 
by the Persian King, surrendered the Greek cities on the 
Asiatic coast to Persian rule and conceded the right of the 
King to interfere in the relations of all Greelx states. 

¢ Diodorus xv. 9, 19. See also Paneg. 15. 
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all,” he says, “ because throughout my whole life I 
have constantly employed such powers as I possess 
in warring on the barbarians, in condemning those 
who oppose my plan, and in striving to arouse to 
action whoever I think will best be able to benefit 
the Hellenes in jany way or rob the barbarians of 
their prosperity.” 4 

Two of his longer discourses are devoted entirely 
to this subject: the Panegyricus, published about 
380, and the Address to Philip, about 346. To read 
them side by side apart from their historical setting 
is to be impressed by their disharmony. The 
Panegyricus draws a noble picture of Athens as the 
mother of civilization and of free institutions, and 
rests on this her claim to take the lead in a campaign 
against the barbarians.» The Address to Philip calls 
upon the King of Macedon, an absolute ruler of an 
uncultivated race, whom Demosthenes denounced as 
a barbarian and an enemy of Greece, to undertake 
what Isocrates now conceives that neither Athens 
nor any other Greek state can do—to reconcile the 
ce of Greece and lead her against the common 
enemy.° Furthermore, the Panegyricus is an appeal 
to the mind of all Hellas: The title itself, which 
Isocrates chose, implies that he is following the 
tradition of Gorgias and Lysias by composing a 
speech suitable for a pan-Hellenic gathering. In the 
Address to Philip he has evidently lost confidence a 
such appeals. “‘ Those who desire,’”’ he says, 

@ Phil. 130. 

+ In the Panegyricus Isocrates seems at first to be thinking 
of a dual leadership—a concession to the fact that Sparta 
was then the first power in Greece, but his real purpose is to 


prove the right of Athens to the hegemony. as he himself 
states in the Antidosis 57-58. © Philip 41. 
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further some practical purpose and those who think 
that they have hit upon some plan for the common 
good must leave it to others to harangue at the 
public festivals, but must themselves win over some- 
one to champion their cause from among men who 
are capable not only of speech but of action, and 
who occupy a high position in the world.”¢ In 
other words, he rests his hope, no longer on the 
collective wisdom of free commonwealths, but on a 
strong man, unfettered by constitutional limitations.® 

This is a change in the point of view of Isocrates 
which has prejudiced his reputation in modern times.¢ 
He has been denounced as a traitor to Greece or 
pitied as a doddering old man.?- Even Havet, who 
in his admirable essay on Isocrates is most sym- 
pathetic, complains that the lofty tone which else- 
where permeates his writings is lacking in the Address 
to Philip: 

Perhaps the explanation of the change may be 
found in the thirty-four years of history which elapsed 
between the publication of the two discourses. Not 
long after the Panegyricus was published, the views 
of Isocrates seem to have borne fruit in the organiza- 
tion of the new naval league under the leadership 
of Athens, in the year 378. This was a voluntary 
association of free states, and gave promise at the 

@ Phil. 13. > Phil. 14, 15. 

¢ The criticism begins with Niebuhr, Vortrdge iber alte 
Geschichte, ii. p. 73, whose abuse of Isocrates is so extreme 
as to be almost amusing. 

4“ Great and melancholy indeed is the change which 

has come over the old age of Isocrates,” Grote, History of 
' Greece (new edition), xi. p. 241. (Isocrates is now ninety 
years old.) 

¢ [Introduction to Cartelier’s Antidosis, pp. xlv, lix. 

t Kessler, Isokrates und die panhellenische Idee, p. 24. 
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beginning of steering clear of the rocks of imperialism 
upon which the old confederacy of Delos had gone 
to pieces. ‘‘ But,” complains Isocrates, ‘ Athens 
cared less for my advice than for the rantings of the 
platform orators” ;% the same mistakes were made 
as in the old confederacy ; and the bright promise 
of the League ended in the wretched fiasco of the 
so-called Social War (357-355 B.c.)—a period of such 
demoralizing strife that Isocrates prefers to it the 
shameful Peace of Antalcidas.® 

This is a disconcerting period for lovers of de- 
mocracy, and Isocrates’ writings during this time, 
especially the Peace, the Areopagiticus, and the letter 
to Archidamus, reveal the disenchantment which he 
himself experienced. He had been, unlike many of 
the intellectuals of his age, a pronounced believer in 
democracy,® and as late as 359 he wrote in one of 
his letters“ that ‘‘ the life of a private man seemed 
to him better than that of a king, and the honours 
of a free state sweeter than those of a monarchy.” 
But while he reaffirms his faith in a democratic ideal ¢ 
even in the discourses which belong to this period, 
it seems clear that he considers the Athenian state 
as it then was in practice, where, he complains, 
“‘insolence is regarded as democracy, lawlessness as 
liberty, impudence of speech as equality, and the 
licence to do whatever one likes as happiness,” * to 
be a caricature of what a democracy should be. 


2 Phil, 129. + Peace 16. 
* See a very full discussion of this subject by Havet, op. 
cit. pp. xxvii ff. and x). 4 Epist. vi. 11. 


* He idealizes the democracy of Solon and Cleisthenes, 
in which a sovereign people chose and submitted themselves 
to the best leaders—an aristocracy in effect. Areop. 20-27. 

t Areop.20. Cf. Panath. 131, 
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At any rate, such a state was, in his mind, in no 
position to adopt and carry out any sound principle 
of foreign policy. On the contrary, the Athenians 
were in this regard like freebooters, living from hand 
to mouth: now surfeited with plenty; now in 
extremity of want; impoverished by war, yet 
conceiving war to be the only means of enriching 
themselves ;° ready to listen to any demagogue 
who called them to arms,? no matter against whom,’ 
yet unwilling themselves to train or make sacrifices 
for war, but hiring to do their fighting for them 
mercenaries who turned out to be worse than 
brigands in the atrocities they perpetrated upon 
friends and foes alike.’ 

These are harsh words, and unjust to Athens ; 2 
but even when full allowance is made for rhetorical 
exaggeration, they show at least that Isocrates had 
been disillusioned as to the powers of a pure demo- 
cracy to manage a great military undertaking, and 
that it was not without good reason that he turned 
elsewhere to get support for his idea.” 

It was in the midst of the Social War, about 356, 
that he wrote his letter to the young Archidamus, 
who was shortly to succeed his father, Agesilaus, on 


2 Areop. 12. & Peace 90. 
© Areop. 54; Peace 46. @ Peace 1-6. 
¢ Peace 44, ? Peace 44.3 Hpist. ix. 9, 10. 


9 Holm, in his history of this period, warns us against 
taking at their face value the pictures painted by Isocrates 
and Demosthenes of the degeneration of the Athenian 
democracy in the fourth century. See History of Greece, 
iii. chap. 13 and notes. 

* For the general trend of opinion at this time in favour 
of monarchy see Jebb ii. pp. 21 ff., who emphasizes the fact 
that Isocrates and Aristotle were of one mind regarding 
Macedonian leadership. 
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the throne of Lacedaemon.* He pictures to him 
with very strong feeling the universal wretchedness 
of Greece, in which “ no region can be found which 
does not groan with wars and factions and slaughters 
and evils untold’; and he calls upon Archidamus, 
who had apparently inherited his father’s dream of 


@ It is generally believed that Isocrates’ first overture to 
any person in this matter was to Dionysius, the elder, tyrant 
of Syracuse. So Jebb ii. p. 240, who says that Isocrates 
expressly states in his Address to Philip, 8 (Jebb has in mind 
81, not 8, which is probably a misprint) that he had made 
the same appeal to Dionysius. But all that Isocrates states 
here is that he is repeating to Philip the reasons which he 
had given to Dionysius for not taking part in public life. 
The fragment of the letter to Dionysius shows only that 
Isocrates appealed to him to perform ‘‘ some service ” for 
the good of Greece. It is extremely unlikely that he should 
have appealed to Dionysius, wlio was so occupied with his 
own problems in the far west, to head the expedition against 
Persia. The only definite evidence on this point is that of 
the 30th “ Socratic Letter,” attributed to Speusippus, which 
states that the discourse which Isocrates sent to Philip had 
been written first for Agesilaus, then revised slightly and 
“sold” to Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, and finally had 
been revised still further and palmed off on Alexander of 
Thessaly. (See Blass ii. pp. 89, 293.) If we are to treat 
this hopelessly inaccurate statement at all seriously, we 
must assume that it confuses Agesilaus with his son Archi- 
damus, and Alexander with Jason of Pherae, whom Isocrates 
represents in his Address to Philip as “ talking of” an 
expedition against Persia, although there is no evidence 
whatever that Isocrates ever addressed a forma] discourse 
to Jason on this subject. But if we substitute Archidamus 
for Agesilaus, then the Dionysius to whom, according to 
Speusippus, Isocrates next turned cannot be Dionysius the 
elder to whom the letter of Isocrates, of which we possess 
the introduction, was addressed, for he was dead long before 
Isocrates wrote to Archidamus. Obviously, the letter is 
worthless as evidence on this point. - 5 
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carrying the war into Asia and setting Hellas free, 
to undertake this mission of deliverance.* 

It is doubtful, however, whether this appeal was 
much more than the outpouring of a desperate mood 
to a sympathetic friend, since Archidamus, before 
and after he succeeded to the kingship, found himself 
fully occupied with pressing affairs at home. It was 
with greater hope that, ten years later, Isocrates 
turned to Philip of Macedon as a man capable of 
carrying out so great an enterprise. Philip had 
announced his ambition to be “ captain-general of 
Hellas in a war against the Persians”; ® he had by 
this time proved those qualities of leadership which 
made him one of the great figures of history ; he 
had by his growing power induced Athens to con- 
clude a ten years’ state of war by the “ Peace of 
Philocrates,” and, shortly after the publication of 
Isocrates’ address to him, he was elected a member 
of the Amphictyonic Council and given the presidency 
of the Pythian Games—a signal recognition of his 
paramount influence in Greek affairs. He was, in 
fact, the strongest man in Europe and commanded 
the greatest resources.° 

It is clear that Isocrates had a great admiration 
for him. He believed that he was at heart friendly 
to Athens, and he had consistently urged Athens to 
cultivate friendly relations with him.¢ He regarded 
him as a pure Hellene of the line of Heracles, as a 
man of education and culture,? and as a lover of 
Hellas with high ideas and broad vision ’—a judge- 

@ Epist. ix. 8 ff. 

> Holm, Hist. of Greece, iii. p. 245; Hogarth, Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon, p. 97; Diodorus xvi. 60. 


© Philip 137; ef. 15. 4 Peace 22. 
¢ Philip 165 32-34; 105. ¢ Philip 29. % Philip 132. 
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ment in which Isocrates is, in the main, supported 
by those historians whose views of this period are 
not echoed from the orations of Demosthenes." 
Furthermore, he thought that Philip was in an unique 
position to champion the cause of all Hellas ; other 
Greeks were too much identified with their own 
states ; they were restricted by local patriotism and 
by the bonds of local polities and laws: “ you,” he 
says to Philip, “are privileged, as one who has 
been blessed with untrammelled freedom, to con- 
sider al] Hellas your fatherland, as did the father 
of your race, and to be ready to brave perils for her 
sake.’’? 

It is true that the lofty tone of the Panegyricus 
is absent from the Address to Philip. Isocrates had 
dreamed that Athens, the author of Greek civiliza- 
tion, should be the leader in its militant triumph ; 
and he could not with the same enthusiasm give to 
another the place which he had reserved for her. 
But he was giving up nothing more than his local 
sentiment and pride. Philip was to be conceded the 
hegemony only ; he was to be the leader of a con- 
federacy of free states. There was not now in 
Isocrates’ mind any more than when he wrote the 
Panegyricus any thought of surrendering the in- 
dependence of Greek states to an imperial power.? 

It turned out somewhat differently. Demo- 
sthenes and the war party in Athens prevailed, and 
forced the issue with Philip; the result was the 
battle of Chaeronea and the subjection by force of the 


* Holm, fist. of Greece, iii. chap. 19; Bury, Hist. of 
Greece, ii. chap. 6; Hogarth, Philip and Alexander of 
Macedon. > Philip 127. 

¢ See the tone of Philip 129. 4 See Jebb ii. pp. 21 ff. 
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Greek states to the overlordship of the Macedonian 
king.? 

Isocrates was no doubt oppressed by what he 
must have regarded as the useless slaughter at 
Chaeronea. But the tradition that he committed 
suicide on hearing that Philip had won the battle, 
made familiar through Milton’s lines : 


As that dishonest victory 
At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty, 
Killed with report that old man eloquent,’ 


is so improbable on the face of it and so in conflict 
with trustworthy evidence that it must be set down 
as fable.© Isocrates did not look upon the battle as 
an unmixed evil, but as a final clash between the 
ambitions of individual states to be free to quarrel 
among themselves and the larger purpose of Philip 
to unite and lead them against Persia.4 Nor could 
he have felt that Chaeronea was in any peculiar 
sense ‘fatal to liberty’; for the downfall of “ free- 
dom and autonomy ”’ dates, not from this event, but 
from the Peace of Antalcidas, which not only sur- 
rendered Greek territory to Persian rule but conceded 
the right of the Persian king to dictate the relations 
of the Greek states generally.* Philip succeeded to 


@ See Holm iii. p. 280: “If the Greeks had honestly 
thrown in their lot with Philip and Alexander in the spirit 
of Isocrates, they would have reaped the advantage of 
victory over Asia without the disadvantage of Macedonian 
rule over Greece.” > 10th Sonnet. 

¢ The third letter in our collection, written to Philip after 
the peace which followed the battle of Chaeronea, is now 
generally accepted as genuine. 4 Hpist. iii. 2. 

* See Paneg., especially 115-121, 175-180; and Ferguson’s 
admirable summary of the facts in his Hellenistic Athens, 
p. 6. : 
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the overlordship of a barbarian despot, and Philip 
was at least a Greek who purposed to champion 
Hellenism. 

It would be interesting to know what Isocrates 
thought when the Athenians, in gratitude for the 
generous terms of peace which Philip made with 
them after his victory, elected him to citizenship and 
set up his statue in the market-place.* Isocrates 
himself, in the letter which he then wrote to him— 
the last of his compositions—speaks with a dignified 
reserve. There is no longer need, he says, to talk of 
reconciling the Greek states ; they must now per- 
force submit to your purpose. It remains for you 
not to neglect the great cause but to carry it out. 
I do not know whether I won you over to this purpose 
or whether you yourself conceived it and I merely 
supported you in your desires; although I am 
inclined to think (he says politely) that it was your 
idea from the first. But I am grateful to my old 
age for this one thing—that I have lived long 
enough to see the dreams which have been in 
my mind from my youth, and which I have tried to 
write down in the Panegyricus and in the discourse 
addressed to you, now coming true in part through 
your deeds and destined, I hope, to come entirely 
true. 

The question of the practical effect of Isocrates 
upon the course of events in his time is a matter 
of controversy, the evidence being purely circum- 
stantial. It has been almost a fashion since Niebuhr 
to divorce him entirely from history and to dismiss 
him as a sort of dreamer in the desert. He was 
undoubtedly an idealist who was far in advance of 


* Holm iii. p. 282. 
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his age ;* but to deny that he had any shaping 
influence upon contemporary history is to impeach 
the judgement of antiquity. He exercised a strong 
influence through his school ; he was an outstanding 
publicist whose writings were widely read through- 
out Greece; he was on terms of friendship with 
many of the leading men of his time; he was the 
chief advocate of the pan-Hellenic idea, and as 
such was the spokesman for a considerable group 
of thinking men. It is true that in the last 
words which he wrote he gives Philip full credit 
for his resolution to captain the Greeks in a 
crusade against the barbarians, and assigns to 
himself the minor réle of supporting Philip in his 
design; but if this statement is to be interpreted 
as anything more than a pleasant courtesy—if, 
that is to say, we take the view that the life- 
work of Isocrates has no real connexion with 
the enterprise which Philip undertook and Alex- 
ander carried out—then the close correspondence 
which exists between the rather definite programme 
which Isocrates lays down (first in the Panegyricus 
and later in the Address to Philip), and the articles 
of confederation which were adopted at the Con- 
gress of Corinth one year after the battle of 
Chaeronea, by which the Greek states bound 
themselves to unite in a war against Persia under 


2 See Bury, Hist. of Greece, ii. p. 300: ‘* Neither Demo- 
sthenes, the eloquent orator, nor Eubulus, the able financier, 
saw far into the future. The only man of the day, perhaps, 
who grasped the situation in its ecumenical aspect, who 
descried, as it were from without, the place of Macedonia 
in Greece and the place of Greece in the world, was the 
nonagenarian Isocrates.”” See also Holm, Hist. of Greece, 
ili. p. 159. 
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the leadership of the king of Macedon, is the most 
remarkable coincidence of history.* 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Manuscripts AND Papyri 


Tue most important are the following, according to 
Drerup, who has described one hundred and twenty-one 
mss. and ten papyri of Isocrates (Introduction to his 
critical edition, pp. iv-exiv) : 

Urbinas III. (f), late 9th or early 10th century a.p., 
contains all the orations except Against Callimachus and 
Against Euthynus ; and all the letters. There are correc- 
tions by five hands (I,, F,, ete.) in the text in minuscules, 
and by one hand (F marg.) in the margin in uncials. 

Vaticanus 936 (A), 14th cent., contains all the orations 
except Against Callimachus, Against Euthynus, and On The 
Span of Horses; and all the letters. 

Ambrosianus O 144 (E), 15th cent., same contents as A. 
This ms. was once greatly valued, before either T or A 
had been worked over. 

Laurentianus Ixxxvii. 14 (©), 13th cent., contains eleven 
orations: Helen, Evag., Busir., Paneg., Areop., Plataie., 
Arehid., Against Soph., Philip, Panath., Antid., but none 
of the letters. 

Vaticanus 65 (A), 1063 a.p., contains all the orations, 
but none of the letters. 

Parisinus 2932 (M1), 15th cent., contains life of Isocrates 
and “‘ hypotheses” to the orations; thirteen of the orations: 
To Dem., To Nicoel., Nicoel., Paneg., Helen, Evag., Busir., 


@ For the articles of the treaty see Grote, History of Greece, 
xi. p. 340; and for a detailed comparison of these articles 
with the programme of Isocrates see Kessler, [sokrates und 
die panhellenische Idee, pp. 73 ff. 
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Against Soph., Plataic., Arcop., Philip, Peace, Archid.; but 
none of the letters. 

Scaphusianus 43 (Z), 15th cent., contains twelve ora- 
tions: To Dem., To Nicocl., Nicoel., Paneg., Helen, Evag., 
Busir., Against Soph., Plataic., Areop., Philip, Peace. 
Valuable especially for the text of Zo Demonicus. 

The Egyptian papyri also contribute something to the 
elucidation of the text, being helpful especially in enabling 
us to judge the comparative authority of the ss. 
There are ten of these papyri (Drerup, pp. iv-viii), but 
only three contain more than short fragments: Papyrus 
Londinensis, 1st cent. a.p., which contains the Peace 
from § 13 to the close; Papyrus Massiliensis, 4th or 5th 
cent. a.p., which contains To Nicocles, 1-80; and Papyrus 
Berolinensis, 2nd cent. a.p., containing To Demonicus from 
§ 18 to the close. 

All of the sss. fall into two main groups. The first 
group is composed of [ and its descendants, A and E. 
The second is made up of the many manuscripts of the 
vulgate line, of which there are two main Prancticns The 
first branch is represented by ©, which stands alone, 
having no progeny among surviving mss., save that the 
corrections in the fourth and fifth hands (F, [;) of T are 
drawn mainly from this source. The second branch of 
the vulgate line again divides into two: the earlier, 
which is represented by A and its numerous descendants; 
the later, which is represented best by M1, which appears 
to stem from a copy of the archetype of A. 

Of the vulgate tradition, A, the earliest manuscript, is 
by far the best, and formed, mainly, the basis for the 
earlier editions of Isocrates, notably that of Coray. This 
tradition is, however, contaminated by interlinear and 
inarginal notes which had been written upon some ante- 
cedent manuscript, and which crept into the body of the 
text itself (see Baiter and Sauppe’s edition, Preface, p. 11). 

The discovery of Urbinas f by Bekker—a manuscript 
free from this contamination—enabled scholars to restore, 
with great probability, the original Isocrates. In fact, 
the publication of Bekker’s Oratores Attici in 1822, in 
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which his text of Isocrates follows very largely the 
authority of [, marks a new era in the text criticisms of 
Isocrates ; for it is now generally agreed that Urbinas T 
is the most trustworthy of all the mss. (Drerup, p. Ixv). 

Following Bekker, but relying even more than he on 
the authority of [, Baiter and Sauppe published in 1839 
their edition of Isocrates, which is to this day the most 
conservative text which we possess of all the works of 
Isocrates (Drerup, p. clxxxiii). 


Epirions 


The more important are: 

Demetrius Chaleondylas, editio princeps, Milan, 1493, 
contains the lives of Isocrates by [Plutarch], Philostratus, 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and the orations, but not 
the letters. 

Aldus, epistles, Venice, 1499, contains eight letters of 
Isocrates, omitting the letter to Archidamus. 

Aldus, the orations, Venice, 1513. 

Jerome Wolf, complete works, Basel, 1570, with Latin 
translation, notes, and index. This edition has the first 
modern commentary on Isocrates. The notes are prolix 
but often good. 

H. Stephanus, orations and letters, Paris, 1593, with 
Wolf’s Latin translation, and seven “ diatribae.’’ The 
“Stephanus edition.” 

C. T. Matthaei, epistles, Moscow, 1776. 

Athanasius Auger, complete works, Paris, Didot, 1782, 
with new Latin translation, and variant readings. 

Wilhelm Lange, complete works, Halle, 1803, with 
critical notes and index. 

Adamantius Coray, complete works, Paris, Didot, 1807, 
with critical notes and valuable commentary in modern 
Greek. ; 

Andreas Mustoxydis, Antidosis, Milan, 1812. Musto- 
xydis was the first to discover mss. which gave the 
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Antidosis in complete form and the first to publish a 
complete edition of this discourse. The next year appeared 
a translation into Latin with good notes by Angelo Mai, 
Milan, 1813. The edition of Mustoxydis was followed by 
that of Orelli, Ziirich, 1814, and since then the Antidosis 
has been given complete in all the editions. 

Immanuel Bekker, Oratores Attici (Isocrates, vol. ii.), 
Oxford, 1822; Berlin, 1823. Bekker discovered Urbinas 
I in the Vatican and was the first editor to take advantage 
of this, the best of all the mss. of Isocrates. 

W.S. Dobson, Attic Orators (Isocrates, vol. iii.), London, 
1828. Useful variorum edition. Contains the Adversaria 
of Dobree. 

George Baiter and Hermann Sauppe, Oratores Attici 
(Isocrates, part ii), Ziirich, 1839. The best critical 
edition of all the works of Isocrates. 

George Baiter, JIsocratis orationes et epistolae in 
Miller’s Oratores Aétici, Paris, Didot, 1846, with Wolf’s 
Latin translation revised by Ahrens. 

Gustav Eduard Benseler, Isocratis orationes, Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1851. Benseler discounts the ms. authority in 
favour of what he regards as the normal usage of Isocrates. 
He goes too far in removing hiatus everywhere and in 
tampering with the text to bring out more boldly the 
Isocratean “ figures.”’ 

Benseler, Isokrates’ Werke, Leipzig, 1854. Greek text 
with German translation of Panegyricus, Philip, Plataicus, 
Archidamus, and Peace, with explanatory notes. The 
text of this edition is more conservative than that of his 
first edition. 

Auguste Cartelier and Ernest Havet, Antidosis, Paris, 
1862, translated into French by Cartelier; with text, 
notes, and a most excellent introduction by Havet. 

De Clermont-Tomnerre, complete works in Greek with 
translation into French, 3 vols., Paris, 1868. 

J. E. Sandys, Ad Demonicum and Panegyricus, London, 
Oxford and Cambridge, Rivington’s, 1872, with critical 
and explanatory notes in English. 

Friederich Blass, Isocratis Orationes, Leipzig, Teubner, 
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1878, last impression, vol. i., 1913; vol. ii, 1910. A 
revision of Benseler’s first edition. 

Otto Schneider, Isokrates’ ausgewthlie Reden: I. To 
Demonicus, Evagoras, Areopagiticus ; II. Panegyricus and 
Philip. Third edition by Max Schneider, Leipzig, 1886- 
1888. 

Richard C. Jebb, Selections from The Attic Orators, 
London, 1906. 

Engelbert Drerup, Jsocratis opera omnia, Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1906, with Latin introduction on the mss. and 
their relationships, on former editions, and on the dates 
and genuineness of the several works. The text is revised 
to embody the author’s latest study of the mss., and there 
isa complete critical apparatus. This promises to be the 
definitive critical edition of Isocrates. So far only vol. i. 
has appeared. This contains, besides 199 pages of 
introductory material, the forensie speeches, Against the 
Sophists, Helen, Busiris, To Demonicus, To Nicoeles, 
Nicoeles, Evagoras. 

Rudolph Rauchenstein, Ausgewihlte Reden des Isokrates, 
Panegyrikos and Areopagitikos, with good introduetion 
and explanatory notes in German, revised by Karl 
Miinscher, Berlin, 1908. 

Edward 8S. Forster, Zhe Cyprian Orations of Isocrates, 
with introduetion and notes, Oxford, 1912. 

G. Mathieu, the Philip and the letters to Philip, Alex- 
ander, and Antipater, Paris, 1924. Text with introduc- 
tion, notes, and translation in French. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Apart from the translations contained in the above 
editions, there are the translations into German of the 
complete works by Adolph Heinrich Christian, Stuttgart, 
1832-36, and of the Panegyricus and the Panathenaicus by 
Theodor Flathe, Berlin, 1858. With Flathe’s translation 
is bound up that of the Arcopagiticus by Wilhelm Binder. 

In English there is available the translation of the first 
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ten orations, begun by A. IH. Dennis and completed by 
J. H. Freese, London, 1894, Bohn Library. Earlier trans- 
lations (rave) are Elyot, Doctrinal of Princes (Nicocles), 
1534; Dinsdale, complete works except for the parts of 
the Antidosis not then published, revised by Young, 
London, 1752; Gillies, Panegyricus, Archidamus, Peace, 
Areopagiticus, Plataicus, and The Span of Horses, in his 
Orations of Lysias and Isocrates, London, 1878. 


Sussiwia 


T. Mitchell, Index Graecitatis Isocraticae, Oxford, 1828. 

S. Preuss, Index Isocrateus, Leipzig, 1904. 

Albert Martin, Le Manuserit d’Isocrate Urbinas CXT de 
la Vaticane, description et histoire, Paris, 18815; also, 
“Nouvelles études sur le manuscrit d’Isocrate du fonds 
d’Urbin,” Revue de Phil., xix., 1895. e 

Heinrich Buermann, Die handschrifiliche Uberlieferung 
des Isokrates, Progr, Berlin, 1885-86. 

Karl Minscher, Isokrates in Pauly-Wissowa, 1916. 

Burk, Die Pddagogik des Isokrates, 1923. 

Jebb, The Attic Orators, vol. ii., London, 1893. 

Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, vol. ii., Leipzig, 1892. 

Josef Kessler, Isokrates und die panhellenische Idee, 1912. 


For more detailed bibliography the reader is referred 
to Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, vol. ii., footnotes, 
and Drerup’s introduction to his edition. Drerup gives a 
bibliography for each oration. 
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Tue author of the Greek “ hypothesis ’’ to this dis- 
course, preserved in two of the mss., mentions a 
tradition that Hipponicus, the father of Demonicus 
and friend of Isocrates, was a Cyprian? If this is 
true, then To Demonicus, like To Nicocles, Nicocles 
or the Cyprians, and Evagoras, is a result of Isocrates’ 
associations with the island of Cyprus, and may be 
grouped with his ‘‘ Cyprian ”’ orations. In any case 
it seems to belong to the same period as the dis- 
courses written for Nicocles, the young Cyprian king : 
374-872 B.c.® 

The “ hypothesis ” dates, however, from the fourth 
century a.p., and its authority is, therefore, open to 
question ; all that we know with certainty is what we 
can infer from the discourse itself: that Demonicus 
lived in a monarchy, that he was young, and that his 
father, Hipponicus, recently dead, was a man of note, 
of exemplary character, and a friend of Isocrates. 

The Address to Demonicus is classed with the two 
following discourses as a treatise on practical ethics, 
being made up of precepts on the proper conduct of 
life These fall roughly into three main divisions : 
(1) man in his relation to the gods; (2) in his rela- 


9 "Trmévexds Tis, ws Exet 6 odds Nb-yos, Kimpros pév Fv TH yéver. 
> See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. 80. 
© See General Introduction, p. xxxi. 





TO DEMONICUS 


tion to men, including society in general, especially 
parents and friends ; (3) in relation to himself—the 
harmonious development of his own character. 

Yet the treatise lacks unity in that these precepts 
are rather loosely put together in the manner of the 
“ gnomic ” literature of the time, the body of the 
discourse being in fact a string of detached maxims * 
in which the author’s personal admonitions are 
mingled with maxims drawn from other sources, 
mainly from Theognis and the other gnomic poets, 
the sayings of the “ Seven Sages,’ and the homely 
preachings of Socrates.? 

But there is lacking not only unity of form but 
unity of spirit. Shrewd advice for getting on in this 
workaday world is imperfectly harmonized with an 
occasional note of exalted idealism—a discord which 
is characteristic of the ‘‘ practical philosophy ”’ of 
Isocrates.¢ 

The authenticity of the discourse has been chal- 
lenged, in modern times notably by Benseler, but 
on insufficient grounds? 

@ This looseness of composition is found also in To Nicocles, 
as Isocrates himself points out in Antid. 68. 

* In To Nicocles Isocrates acknowledges that his material 
has been drawn from many sources. See 40, 41. 

* See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 83. 

# See Sandys’ edition of To Demonicus and of the 
Panegyricus, Introduction, p. xxxi, and Blass, Die attische 
Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 279. Cf, however, Drerup, introd. to his 
edition, pp. exxxiv-cxli. 


ISOKPATOTYS 
IPOS: AHMONIKON 


cee Ee moAdois pév, & Anudvixe, 7oAd SteoTwoas 
1 etpjoopev Tas Te TOY OTrovdaiwy yuwjias Kal Tas 
Tov davrdwy Stavolas: odd b€ peyiorny Siadopay 
ciAndacw ev tats mpds aAArjAous avvyfelats: of prev 
yap Tovs, pidous mapovras povoy TyLGaw, ot de kal 
pakpay azovras ayaa Kai Tas pev TOV davrdwv 
cuvnfeias dAlyos xypdvos Si€Avoe, Tas 5€ THY aTOU- 
Saiwy gurias ovd av 6 mas atwy eLadreiiperer. 

2 Hyovpevos ody mpémew rods d6€ns Speyojievous 
aul mavdetas durumovoupevous Tov omrovéalwy dAAd 

po) tev gdavdAwy elvar pyuntds, améoraAKkd cor 
Tovde Tov Adyov SHpov, Texpypiv pev THs mpds 
buds edvoias, onuetov S€ tis mpos “lamdvexov 
cuvnfeias: ampémer yap todvs maidas, womep Tis 
ovalas, odrw Kal THs didias THs matpiKhs KAnpo- 
3vopetv. dOp® S€ Kal ri tdynv ypiv ovdAd\ap- 
Badvovoay | aut Tov Tmapovra KaLpov ouvaryunvetd - 
prevov' od pev yap madetas emOupeis, eye be 
TALOEVELY dAAous emeyerpa, Kal gol prev aK) 
pirocodety, eyw d5é Tods PiAocopoivras emavopha. 


* For the sentiment that bad men make poor friends cf. 
Theognis, 101 ff., and Socrates in Xenophon, Mem. ii. 6. 19. 
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THE ORATIONS OF ISOCRATES 


I. TO DEMONICUS 


In many respects, Demonicus, we shall find that 
much disparity exists between the principles of good 
men and the notions of the base ; but most of all by 
far have they parted company in the quality of their 
friendships.* The base honour their friends only 
when they are present; the good cherish theirs 
even when they are far away; and while it takes 
only a short time to break up the intimacies of the 
base, not all eternity can blot out the friendships 
of good men. So then, since I deem it fitting that 
those who strive for distinction and are ambitious for 
education should emulate the good and not the bad, 
I have dispatched to you this discourse as a gift, in 
proof of my good will toward you and in token of 
my friendship for Hipponicus ; for it is fitting that 
a son should inherit his father’s friendships even as 
he inherits his estate. I see, moreover, that fortune 
is on our side and that the present circumstances are 
in league with us; for you are eager for education 
and I profess to educate ; you are ripe for philosophy ® 
and I direct students of philosophy. 


> For the meaning of “ philosophy ” in Isocrates see Intro- 
duction, pp. xxv ff. 
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“Ooot per obv mpos tods éautav didovs Tous 
Tporperrucods Adyous ovyypagouar, wahov peev 
epyov émtyetpodaw, od piv mep ye 70 KpdtioTov 
Tijs ptAocodias diaz piBovaw: dcoe b€ ois vew- 
TEpous elonyodvras pay bu wy Ty dewdrnTa Thy 
ev ols Aoyors doxjaovew, dA’ érws Ta Trav 
TpoTwy 70 omrovdaion mepvncevat dd£over, ToaouTe) 

paMov exeivoy Tovs aKovovtas aperodow, dcov 
oi pev ert Adyov mapaxadotaw, ot S€ Tov TpOTOV 
abrav émavopbobou. 

Avérep jpets od} mapdkdAnow etpdvtes GAAG 
mapaiveow | ypdipavres, peMopev cow oupBovredew 
av xpi Tovs vewrépous opéyeoba Kal TiveY epyov 
dnéxeoba Kat qotots Teo dvOpeimrous opuhety Kai 
mas TOV éaurév Biov oixovopeiv. dooe yap Tob 
Biov Tavray THY Ooov erropevOnoar, obro povot 
Ths dperijs epucéabas yunoiws nouv7jOncar, hs 
ovdev KT Fea. cepvorepoy ovdé BeB audrepov éort. 
Kaos pev yap 7} xpdvos dvnucer H vdcos 
cudpave: mAobros Oe KaKias paMov 2 KadoKa- 
yablas darnpérns cory, eovatar pe TH Pabupia 
mapackevdtow, émt dé Tas ndovas Tovs véous 
TapaKcahay: poopy dé pera pev ppovncews wdpe- 
Anger, a dvev bé Tavrns arretw Tods exovras ePrarbe,! 
Kal Ta pev owpata TOV doxowvTwy exdopnoe, 
Tats be Tis poxts emperciaus € emeondry oer. H dé 
Ths apeThs Thos, ois av dxiBdHAws tats Svavolass 

1 @Brawe [: eAuunvaro TA. 

2 Hermogenes, Ilept uebbdov Sewdrnros, 25, refers to this 
introduction as an example of inoffensive self-laudation in 
the orators. 


> Yor Isocrates’ insistence on right conduct as the end of 
education see Introduction, p. xxv. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 3-7 


Now those who compose hortatory discourses 
addressed to their own friends are, no doubt, engaged 
in a laudable employment ; yet they do not occupy 
themselves with the most vital part of philosophy. 
Those, on the contrary, who point out to the young, 
not by what means they may cultivate skill in 
oratory, but how they may win repute as men of 
sound character, are rendering a greater service* to 
their hearers in that, while the former exhort them 
to proficiency in speech, the latter improve their 
moral conduct.? 

Therefore, I have not invented a hortatory ° exer- 
cise, but have written a moral treatise; and I am 
going to counsel you on the objects to which young 
men should aspire and from what actions they should 
abstain, and with what sort of men they should 
associate and how they should regulate their own 
lives. For only those who have travelled this road 
in life have been able in the true sense to attain to 
virtue—that possession which is the grandest and 
the most enduring in the world. For beauty is spent 
by time or withered by disease ; wealth ministers to 
vice rather than to nobility of soul, affording means 
for indolent living and luring the young to pleasure ; 
strength, in company with wisdom, is, indeed, an 
advantage, but without wisdom it harms more than 
it helps its possessors, and while it sets off the 
bodies of those who cultivate it, yet it obscures the 
care of the soul.4 But virtue, when it grows up with 

¢ This discourse is really hortatory in the general sense of 
that word, but Isocrates distinguishes it from hortatory 
(‘‘ protreptic ’’) discourses of the sophists, which were 
lectures to stimulate interest in whatever kind of learning 


they professed to teach, commonly oratory. 
& Cf. Paneg. 1. 


. ISOCRATES 


ouvavénOA, pdvy pev ovyynpdoKet, tAovrou sé 
Kpeltrwv, xpnoywwrepa dé ebyeveias earl, Ta puev 
rots dAAois adtvara Suara Kabtordoa, Ta 5€ TH 
t A , e rs \ A 
mAnber poBepa Sapaaréws tropevovea, Kat Tov 
pev Oxvoy poyov, Tov Se mévov emrauvov Hyoupery. 
8 pddvov dé Todto KaTapabeiy eoTw Ex Te THY 
‘Hpaxdgovs dOAwy Kai ra&v Onows epywr, ols 7 
TaV TpoTwy apeTy THALKODTOY eddokias YapaKTipa 
tois épyos énéBadev, wore pndé tov dravta 
xpovov Svvacbar AnOnv eprorfjoar Tay exetvors 
TETIPAyLevay. 
> ‘ 3 x‘ \ ‘ ~ ‘ ul 
9 Od pry adAAd Kat Tas Tod TaTpPOS TpoaLpecEts 
dvapwnabels oixetov Kat Kadov ets mapdderypa 
tav tm épod cot Acyopévwrv. od yap cAvywpadv 
ind = ~ MI A € ~ , A t ? ¥ 
Tis dperijs ov8€ pabvyav SietéAeoe Tov Biov, adda 
TO pev o@pa Tois Tdvos eydpvale, TH Fé puxij 
rovs Kivdvvous bréuever.' ove Tov mAotTOV Tapa- 
Kaipws Hydra, GAN dméAave pev Tav TmapdvTwy 
dyabav ws Ovnros, emepedetro b€ Tay trapxovTwr 
10 ds dOdvaros. obd€ ramewas SudKxer Tov adtod 
[4] Biov, GAAa girdKados iv Kal peyadonpemijs Kat 
rots pidows Kowds, Kat pdAAov €Bavpale rovs wept 
atirov omovdalovtas 7 Tovs yevet mpoonKovTas* 
Hyeiro ‘yap elvar mpos ératplay moAA@ KpeitTw 
vow voyov Kal tpdmov yevous Kai mpoaipeot 
avayKys. 
> if > an < ~ ¢ ~ /, > , 
11 Emirot 8 av nas Oo Tas KXpovos, €l TAaCGAS 


1 bréuevey T': bploraro I's. 





@ Cf. Bacchylides, iii, 78 (Jebb): “ As a mortal thou 
must nourish each of two forebodings ;—that to-morrow’s 
sunlight will be the last that thou shalt see; or that for fifty 
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TO DEMONICUS, 7-11 


us in our hearts without alloy, is the one possession 
which abides with us in old age; it is better than 
riches and more serviceable than high birth; it 
makes possible what is for others impossible ; it 
supports with fortitude that which is fearful to the 
multitude ; and it considers sloth a disgrace and toil 
an honour. This it is easy to learn from the labours 
of Heracles and the exploits of Theseus, whose 
excellence of character has impressed upon their 
exploits so clear a stamp of glory that not even 
endless time can cast oblivion upon their achieve- 
ments. 

Nay, if you will but recall also your father’s prin- 
ciples, you will have from your own house a noble 
illustration of what I am telling you. For he did 
not belittle virtue nor pass his life in indolence ; on 
the contrary, he trained his body by toil, and by his 
spirit he withstood dangers. Nor did he love wealth 
inordinately ; but, although he enjoyed the good 
things at his hand as became a mortal, yet he cared 
for his possessions as if he had been immortal.4 
Neither did he order his existence sordidly, but was 
a lover of beauty, munificent in his manner of life, 
and generous to his friends; and he prized more 
those who were devoted to him than those who were 
his kin by blood ; for he considered that in the matter 
of companionship nature is a much better guide than 
convention, character than kinship, and freedom of 
choice than compulsion. 

But all time would fail us if we should try to 


years thou wilt live out thy life in ample wealth;” and 
Lucian, Anthol. Pal. x. 26: 


ws TeOvyidpevos Trav sav ayabGv amddave, 
ws 5€ Buwcdpevos peideo cv KTedvuv. 
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ISOCRATES 


Tas éxelvou mpagers xatappnoaieda., adva 70 
pev dxpiBes abrav ev érépois Katpois dyAdooper, 
detypa be Tijs ‘Inaovixov piccws. viv é€evnvo- 
xapev, mpos ov bet Civ oe dorep mpos mapddevypia., 
VO{Lov pe Tov ékelvou Tporov 1 Hynodevov, poynray 
Ss Kat onary Tijs TaTpw@as dperiis yeyvopevov: 
aicx pov yap Tovs pev ypadets drreucd.lew a, Kaha 
Tav Cow, rots dé maidas I) pysetobar Tovs 
arovdatous Tay yoveww. 7 Hyoo be _badevt av 
dbAnrav obrw _ Mpoonpicery | emt Tovs dvrayuvioras 
doxelv, ws cot oxometv dws éfdpwrdos yevjoer 
tots tod matpds émitndedpacw. ottw é€ rTiv 
yapnv od Suvardy diareOvar Tov py TOAAGY Kal 
KaAdY dKovopdrwy memAnpwevoy' Ta pev yap 
swHpata Tots ovpperpois movois, 7 Sé yuy7) Tots 
amovdaios Adyors avEeoPar mépuxe. SudTep eyw 
cot Tetipdcopat ouvTdopwws vaobgcba, du av av 
prot Soxeis emuTndevuatwy aAetoTov mpds apeTiv 
emoobvat Kal mapa Tois dAXois dracw avOpamous 
evookysyoar. 

IIparov pev obv edodBer ta mpds rods Oeovs, 
a) pévov Oiewv, dAAa Kai Tots Spots ELLEVOOV 
exetvo poev yap Tijs Tév xpypdre evTropias 
onctov, Tobro dé Tis TOY TpoTony carorayabias 
Tekunptov. Tia TO Saudriov del prev, pddAtoTa 
dé peta Tis moAews: otTw yap ddfeis dua Te Tots 
Geots Avewv Kal Tots vopows cupevew. 

Towobros ylyvov Tept Tovs yoveis, olous av et&aro 
mept ceautov yevécbar tods ceavrod maidas. 





4 This intention was not, so far as we know, earried out. 
> Cf. Theognis, 171 Oeots edyev, Beots éorw Em Kparos. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 11-14 


recount all his activities. On another occasion I 
shall set them forth in detail;* for the present, 
however, I have produced a sample of the nature of 
Hipponicus, after whom you should pattern your life 
as after an ensample, regarding his conduct as your 
law, and striving to imitate and emulate your father’s 
virtue ; for it were a shame, when painters represent 
the beautiful among animals, for children not to 
imitate the noble among their ancestors. Nay, you 
must consider that no athlete is so in duty bound to 
train against his competitors as are you to take 
thought how you may vie with your father in his 
ways of life. But it is not possible for the mind to 
be so disposed unless one is fraught with many noble 
maxims; for, as it is the nature of the body to be 
developed by appropriate exercises, it is the nature 
of the soul to be developed by moral precepts. 
Wherefore I shall endeavour to set before you con- 
cisely by what practices I think you can make the 
most progress toward virtue and win the highest 
repute in the eyes of all other men. 

First of all, then, show devotion to the gods,? not 
merely by doing sacrifice, but also by keeping your 
vows; for the former is but evidence of a material 
prosperity, whereas the latter is proof of a noble 
character. Do honour to the divine power at all 
times, but especially on occasions of public worship ; 
for thus you will have the reputation both of sacri- 
ficing to the gods and of abiding by the laws. 

Conduct yourself toward your parents as you 
would have your children conduct themselves toward 
you. 


© [socrates anticipates the golden rule. Cf. Nicocles, 61; 
To Nicocles, 24, 38; Paneg. 81. 
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"Aoxe Trav mEept 7d ope yupvactoy Bay TO 

mpos Ty pony aa. TO, mpos Thy Bylevav TovTov 

{5] 8° av emiTUxXols, él Arpyous T@V TOvwY ETL ToOVveElV 
Suvapevos. 

15 Mire yeAura mpomerh OTEpye, pare Adyov pera 
Spdcous dmodéxov' TO pev yap avdnrov, Td Sé 
peavuror. 

“A oteiv alcypér, TabTo vopute pnde Adyew 
elvar xaddv. Ole ceavrov efvar ur) oKxvlpwrov 
GANG atvvow: 8 éexeivo péev yap adbfadns, dia dé 
Tobro dpdvysos clvar Sdgas. yod pddiora 
geavT@ mpémew Kdcpov, aloytyvyv Sixacoodvyv 
owppoovynv: Tovros yap amact SoKei Kparetobar 
TO TOV vewTéepwv 700s. 

16 Mnybenore pndev aicxpov troujoas éAmile Ajoew: 
Kal yap dy tous aAAous AdBys, ceauTae ) ouverdyaets. 

Tods pev Deods poBob, TOUS bé yoveis Tipa, Tovs 
b€ didous aicxvvov, Tots bé vdpiots metOov. 

‘Tas Hdovas Orpeve Tas pera ddéns° Tépibis yap 
adv TO KOAD pe dpiorov, dvev bé tovrou KAKLOTOV. 

17 EvAaBoo Tas diaBoras, Kav pevdeis & dow: ot yap 
modal tiv pev aAjnbevav ayvootot, mpos Sé TH 
ddfav amoBAemovow. dmavtra Sdxer moveiy we 
pndéva Ajowv: Kal yap dav mapavtixa xpvdyys, 
vorepov dfOyce. pddiora 8 av eddoxysoins, €t 
patvoio tabra p17) mpatrwy, & Tots dANots av mpar- 
Tovow émiTys@ys. 

2 Cf. Lord Chesterfield, Letters, 144: “ Frequent and 
Pal is characteristic of folly and ill manners.” 

7 Apparently borrowed from ‘Thales. See Diog. Laert. 
i. 36 éay» & rols GAs éweremaper abrol wh Spduer. Cf. 14 
and note. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 14-17 


Train your body, not by the exercises which 
conduce to strength, but by those which conduce 
to health. In this you will succeed if you cease 
your exertions while you still have energy to exert 
yourself, 

Be not fond of violent mirth, nor harbour pre- 
sumption of speech; for the one is folly, the other 
madness. 

Whatever is shameful to do you must not consider 
it honourable even to mention. Accustom yourself 
to be, not of a stern, but of a thoughtful, mien ; for 
through the former you will be thought self-willed, 
through the latter, intelligent. Consider that no 
adornment so becomes you as modesty, justice, and 
self-control; for these are the virtues by which, as 
all men are agreed, the character of the young is held 
in restraint. 

Never hope to conceal any shameful thing which 
you have done; for even if you do conceal it from 
others, your own heart will know. 

Fear the gods, honour your parents, respect your 
friends, obey the laws. 

Pursue the enjoyments which are of good repute ; 
for pleasure attended by honour is the best thing in 
the world, but pleasure without honour is the worst.? 

Guard yourself against accusations, even if they 
are false; for the multitude are ignorant of the 
truth and look only to reputation. In all things 
resolve to act as though the whole world would see 
what you do; for even if you conceal your deeds 
for the moment, later you will be found out. But 
most of all will you have the respect of men, if you 
are seen to avoid doing things which you would 
blame others for doing.“ 
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18 "Edy fs dirAopabijs, Ecee moAunabys. a pev 
éntoracat, tatra diadvAarre tals pederas, & bé 
pe) pepdOnxas, mpocdduBave rats émoripats: 
duotws yap aicxpov dxovoavta xpyoyov Adyov 
pe) pabeiv Kal diddperdv te adyabov mapa Trav 
didwy pt) AaBeiv. Katavddtcxe tiv ev 7H Bin 
oxoAny ets THY TeV Adywv PiAnKotav: ovTw yap 
Ta tots dAdo yaderas edpnueva cupByoeTai aor 

19 padins pavOdvew. iyo tv dxovopdtwy moAda 
moMAdy elvar xpndtwy KpeirTw: Ta pev yap 
raxéws damoeimer, Ta 5é TavTA TOV Xpdvov Tapa- 
péver’ codia yap povov TOY KTndTww dbdvarov. 

[6] ur) Kardxver jraxpay oddv mropevecbat mpos Tovs 
Siddoxew Te xXpHoysov erayyeAAopevous: aicxpov 
yap tods yev eurrdpous THAKabTa TeAGyN StamrEpav 
évexa Tod mAciw Tovfoa THv brdpyoveay ovciar, 
rods 8 vewrépous pndé Tas Kata yiv aopeias 
bropévew emi 7 Bedtiw Karaorica: rHy abrév 
dudvorav. 

20 TH pev tpdrm ytyvov duompooryopos, TH be 
Adyw edmpooryopos. ore Sé Pirompoonyopias per 
76 mpoodwretv rods dmavrdvras, etmpoonyopias 
8é 7O Tots Adyous adrois oikeiws evruyydvew. 
Hdéws pev Exe mpds dmavTas, xp S€ rots Pedri- 
oto: obtw yap Tots pev ovK amexOis Ecer, Tots 
8é didos yevjoer. ras evrevEers pur) Tovod muKvas 
rots adrots, nde praxpas Tept TOV abrav- mAy- 
opovy) yap dmavrwy. 

« Sandys quotes from Ascham’s Scholemaster: ‘* Isocrates 
did cause to be written at the entrie of his schole, in golden 
letters, this golden sentence, dav js ¢opabys, Eon ToAvuabys, 


which excellentlie said in Greek, is thus rudelie in English, 
‘If thou lovest learning, thou shalt attayne to moch learning.’” 
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TO DEMONICUS, 18-20 


If you love knowledge, you will be a master of 
knowledge. What you have come to know, pre- 
serve by exercise ; what you have not learned, seek 
to add to your knowledge ; for it is as reprehensible 
to hear a profitable saying and not grasp it as to be 
offered a good gift by one’s friends and not accept 
it. Spend your leisure time in cultivating an ear 
attentive to discourse, for in this way you will find 
that you learn with ease what others have found 
out with difficulty. Believe that many precepts are 
better than much wealth; for wealth quickly fails 
us, but precepts abide through all time ; for wisdom 
alone of all possessions is imperishable. Do not 
hesitate to travel a long road ® to those who profess 
to offer some useful instruction ; for it were a shame, 
when merchants cross vast seas in order to increase 
their store of wealth, that the young should not 
endure even journeys by land to improve their 
understanding. 

Be courteous in your manner, and cordial in your 
address. It is the part of courtesy to greet those 
whom you meet; and of cordiality to enter into 
friendly talk with them. Be pleasant to all, but 
cultivate the best; thus you will avoid the dislike 
of the former and have the friendship of the latter. 
Avoid frequent conversations with the same persons, 
and long conversations on the same subject; for 
there is satiety in all things© 


’ 


The words were in fact inscribed “‘ in golden letters ” over 
the portal to Shrewsbury School. 
> Echoed unmistakably from Theog. 71-2: 
GG per’ €oOddv idv Bovdreteo word poyioas 
kal paxphy mocolv, Kupv’, dddv éxredéoas. 
© Cf. Homer, JI. xiii. 636 mdvrwv ev xbpos esti; Aristoph. 
Plut. 189 rv per yap &\wv dori mavrwv mAs Lory. 
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21 Tupvale ceavrov mévois éxovaiois, Smws dv 
duvn Kai Tovs dxouatous Uiropevew. ug’ av 
Kparetabar Thy ibuyny atoxpdv, ToUTWY eyKparetay 
doxet mavrov, Kepdous, opyijs, HSovijs, Avrys. 
éoet d€ rowodros, eav Kepdn wey elvau vopitns be 
av eddoxyinaers aa py de dv _coropioeis, Th 
be 6 opyh mapamAnaiws € exns 7pos Tovs dpaprdvovras 

¢ 
@omep dv mpos éavTov duaprdvovra Kat Tous 
dArous éxew akidoeras, ev S€ Tois Tepmvois, édv 
aloypov broAaBns T&v ev oixera@v dpyew tais & 
Hdovais SovAedew, ev dé Tols movnpois, eayv Tas 
Trav dAwy atuxias émPAémyns Kal abrov ws av- 
Opwros wy dropywiorns. 

22 MéAdov riper ras Tav Adyw 7 Tas TOV xpnd- 
Twy Trapaxatabyxas: Set yap Tods dyabods avopas 
Tpomov Gpxov moTéTepov daivecOar wapexouevous. 
mpoojKew nyod Tots tovnpois amoateiv, womep 
Tois ypnoTots muorevew, mept Tov droppryrav 
pndevi rEye, may é eay dpotws ouppepy Tas mpagets 
ounmGabar oot Te TO A€youre Kakeivois Tots 

23 dxovovow. dpkov émaxTov mpoadéxov bia dvo 
mpopdoets, 7) ceavtoy airias aloypds dodvwr, 7 
pirous ek peydAwy xu Sdvav Siacwlav. evera Se 
XpHaTwv pdeva Gedy _OHOaNS, Ht pnd? ay edopxely 

\7] perAns: dd€eus yap tois pev emopxeiv, rots 5é 

woxpnatws exe. 

24 Mnéeva pidov mow, mpiy av eerdons mas 
Kéxpyta Tots mporepov didrouss eAmle yap adrov 





@ So also Democritus, Stobaeus, Flor. xxix. 63. 

> The Greek ideal of freedom through self-control. See 
Socrates in Xen. Mem. iv. 5. Cf. To Nicocles, 29. 

¢ Cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 6. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 21-24 


Train yourself in self-imposed toils, that you may 
be able to endure those which others impose upon 
you. Practise self-control in all the things by 
which it is shameful for the soul to be controlled,® 
namely, gain, temper, pleasure, and pain. You will 
attain such self-control if you regard as gainful those 
things which will increase your reputation and not 
those which will increase your wealth ; if you manage 
your temper towards those who offend against you 
as you would expect others to do if you offended 
against them ; if you govern your pleasures on the 
principle that it is shameful to rule over one’s ser- 
vants and yet be a slave to one’s desires; and if, 
when you are in trouble, you contemplate the mis- 
fortunes of others and remind yourself that you are 
human. 

Guard more faithfully the secret which is confided 
to you than the money which is entrusted to your 
care ; for good men ought to show that they hold their 
honour more trustworthy than an oath. Consider that 
you owe it to yourself no less to mistrust bad men 
than to put your trust in the good. On matters which 
you would keep secret, speak to no one save when 
it is equally expedient for you who speak and for 
those who hear that the facts should not be pub- 
lished. Never allow yourself to be put under oath 
save for one of two reasons—in order to clear yourself 
of disgraceful charges or to save your friends from 
great dangers. In matters of money, swear by none 
of the gods, not even when you intend to swear a 
true oath; for you will be suspected on the one 
hand of perjury, on the other of greed. 

Make no man your friend before inquiring how he 
has used his former friends ;* for you must expect 
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ISOCRATES 


Kal mept aé yevéobar towdbrov, olos Kat rept 
éxeivous yéyove. Bpaddws peév didos yiyrov, ‘yevd- 
pevos S& rep Stapdvew* cpoiws yap alcxpor 
, le ” ay A ¢: f 
pndéva dirov exew Kat mroAdods éraipous peTah- 
Adrrew. pire pera BAGBys wep tv dPirwv, 
par’ dmeipos elvar trav éraipwy Oéde. tobro Se 
mounoes, av pn Sedpevos TO Seio8ar mpoomorip. 
25 mepi T&v pnTra@y ws aroppytwy dvakowod: 7 
Tuxaw pev yap oddev PraByoer, tuxdv 5é pGMov 
att&v tov tpdrov émioryoe. Soxiuale Ttods 
didous ék te THs wept Tov Biov drvxias Kai Tis év 
Tots Kwdtvous Kowwvias: TO pev ‘yap xpuolov ev 
7® mvp Bacavilouer, tods S€ Pirous ev rais aTv- 
xlais Siayryvdoxopev. obrws dpiora xpyoeu rots 
didrous, €av pr) mpoopevyns Tas map’ éxelvaw Ser}- 
gets, GAN’ abrendyyeATos atbrois év Tots Katpois 
26 BonOijs. cpotws aioxypov elvar vopile trav éxOpav 
vuxaobat Tats KaKorrotias Kal TaY didwy Arraobat 
rats evepyeoias. amodéyou Tay éraipwr py 
pdvoy rods emi tois KaKois Svcxepatvovras, adda 
Kal tovs emt tois dyabois pu) Pbovotvras’ roAdoi 
yap arvxota. pev tots pidows ovvdxGovrat, Kadds 
8¢ mpdtrovc. POovodct. Tav drdvTwv diduv 
péuynoo mpds rovs mapovras, ta Soxfs pnde 
rovrwy amovrev ddAvywpelv. 
2 Cf. Solon, quoted in Diog. Laert. i. 60: 
pidrous ph Taxd KrB* ods 8 dy xrjon 
py arodoxipage. 
» For both the figure and the sentiment cf. Theog. 415. 


¢ The “ get even” standard of honour in popular thought. 
Cf. Theognis, 869-72: 


& por recta Técoe péyas obpavds evpds dmrepber 
xadxeos, dvOpwruv Seiwa yaparyevéwy, 
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TO DEMONICUS, 24-26 


him to treat you as he has treated them. Be slow 4 
to give your friendship, but when you have given it, 
strive to make it lasting; for it is as reprehensible 
to make many changes in one’s associates as to have 
no friend at all. Neither test your friends to your 
own injury nor be willing to forgo a test of your 
companions. You can manage this if you pretend 
to be in want when really you lack nothing. Confide 
in them about matters which require no secrecy as 
if they were secrets; for if you fail you will not 
injure yourself, and if you succeed you will have a 
better knowledge of their character. Prove your 
friends by means of the misfortunes of life and of 
their fellowship in your perils ; for as we try gold in 
the fire, so we come to know our friends when we 
are in misfortune.? You will best serve your friends 
if you do not wait for them to ask your help, but go 
of your own accord at the crucial moment to lend 
them aid. Consider it equally disgraceful to be out- 
done by your enemies in doing injury and to be 
surpassed by your friends in doing kindness. Admit 
to your companionship, not those alone who show 
distress at your reverses, but those also who show no 
envy at your good fortune ; for there are many who 
sympathize with their friends in adversity, but envy 
them in prosperity.2 Mention your absent friends 
to those who are with you, so that they may think 
you do not forget them, in their turn, when they are 
absent. ‘ 


ef ph eye totow pév érapxécw ol pe pidrodoww, 
tots 6° éxOpots avin xal péya wijp érouas, 
Even Socrates reflects this standard in Xenophon, Mem. ii. 
6. 35. Not so Socrates in Plato: see Republic, 335 a. 
2 See Socrates’ analysis of envy in Xenophon, Afem. iii. 9. 8. 
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27 Eivae BovdAou ra mept tiv ecbAra diddKxados, 
GAAa pu) KadAwmiorys. are S€ PiroxdAov pev TO 
peyadonperés, kaMwmorob 8€ 76 meplepyov. 

"Ayana trav brapyovTww yada ph TH breEp- 
BaAdovear Krijow aa Thy petpiav dmdAavow. 
Katappover tv mepl tov mAodTov orovdaldrTw 
bev, xpho8a be Tots dmdpxovar pe Suvapeveov: 

[8] maparrAjovov yap of Totovrot mdaxovow, aomep av 
el tes Ummov KT HOLTO KaAov KaKas immevew 

28 émoTdevos. meipa@ tov mAobTov ypnpata Kal 
KTH PLOT A KaracKevdlew. éortt 5€ ypypara pev 
Tots amoAavew emarapevors, KTHpara de tots 
Krdobar Suvapevots. Tia THY bTdpxYovoay obatay 
Svoiy evexev, tod re Cypiav peydAnv exrica 
dvvacban, Kat Too pity amoudaiy Svorvyobvre 
Bonfjoa mpdos S€ tov dMov Biov pndSev dmrepBar- 
Advrws da petpions abriay aydra. 

29 Lrdépye pev Ta mapdvTa, Cres be Th Bedriw. 

Mydevt oupdopav dvewlons Kown yap % TUN 
Kal 7d préAdov ddparov. 

Tods ayabods et mroteu Kadds yap Onoaupos map’ 
dvdpt omrovdaicy xapis dderAopevy. Tous KaKous 
«0 mola dpova mele Tots Tas adXor pias kbvas 
ovriLovow: éxetval Te yap Tous diddvras womep 
Tous Tuxdvras draxrodow, ol Te KaKkol Tovs wpe- 
Nodvras @ darrep Tovs Brarrovras aducobor. 

30 Mice rods KoAakevovtas dorep Tods eLarrardév- 
tas’ auddrepoar yap morevOévres tos muoTevoar- 
tas aduckobow. éay anodexy Tav hitwy Tods mpds 





* The same cynicism is expressed in Theognis, 105-106: 


Sechods e& epdorvte paraoratyn xapis éorly* 
toov xai omreipew mévrov adds moAtis. 
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In matters of dress, resolve to be a man of taste, 
but not a fop. The man of taste is marked by 
elegance, the fop by excess. 

Set not your heart on the excessive acquisition of 
goods, but on a moderate enjoyment of what you 
have. Despise those who strain after riches, but are 
not able to use what they have; they are in like 
case with a man who, being but a wretched horse- 
man, gets him a fine mount. Try to make of money 
a thing to use as well as to possess ; itis a thing of 
use to those who understand how to enjoy it, and 
a mere possession to those who are able only to 
acquire it. Prize the substance you have for two 
reasons-—that you may have the means to meet a 
heavy loss and that you may go to the aid of a 
worthy friend when he is in distress ; but for your 
life in general, cherish your possessions not in excess 
but in moderation. 

Be content with your present lot, but seek a better 
one. 

Taunt no man with his misfortune; for fate is 
common to all and the future is a thing unseen. 

Bestow your favours on the good; for a goodly 
treasury is a store of gratitude laid up in the heart 
of an honest man. If you benefit bad men, you will 
have the same reward as those who feed stray dogs ; 
for these snarl alike at those who give them food 
and at the passing stranger ; and just so base men 
wrong alike those who help and those who harm 
them.? 

Abhor flatterers as you would deceivers ; for 
both, if trusted, injure those who trust them. If 
you admit to your friendship men who seek your 
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70 gavrdtarov xapilopevous, ody eLeis ev TH Biw 
tods mpos Td BéAtiotov amexPavopevous. 

Iiyvou mpos tods mAnodlovras SuiAntiKds, ddA 
pn cepves’ Tov pev yap Tdv UrepomtiK@y SyKov 
ports av ot SodAow Kaprepyoevav, Tov Sé TOV Oue- 

31 Antix@v tpdzov dravres AOéws Brod€povow. pu- 
Anteixos 8 €oer py Svcepis dv jundé Svadpecros 
pndé mpds mdvras Piddvixos, pnd€ mpds Tas TeV 
mAnowuldvrwy dpyas tpayéws amavrdv, pnd? av 
ddikws dpy.lopevoe tuyydvwow, adAd. Ovpovpéevors 
peev adrois etkwy, meraupévois Sé THs Opyqs éme- 
Tantra: pndé Tapa Ta yedoia omovddlwv, nde 
Tapa Ta arovdaia Tots yedolots yaipwy (7d yap 
aKaipov tavraxod Avinpdv): pndé Tas xdpuTas 
dyapliorws xapilduevos, dmep magxovaw ot 7oAAoL, 
trovotvres ev, andds S€é Tots didous droupyodvres* 

[9] nde Pidaizios dv, Bapd yap, unde diremitysnrys, 
mapoéuvtioy yap. 

32. MddAora prev etrAaBod ras ev tois motos cuvov- 
aias: €av b€ moTé cou cuuméon Kaipds, eEavioraco 
mpo péOns. drav yap 6 vobds bro olvov diadbaph, 
TavTa TaoxEl Tois dppwact Tois TOvs Hvidxous amo0- 
Badotow: éxeiva te yap atdkrws déperar Siapap- 
rovra THv evOuvovvtwr, 7 Te yuy7 ToAAa addAAeTat 
diadbapelons THs Siavoias. 

*"A@avara pev dpdver TH peyaddyuyos eivar, 





* For drinking-parties in Athens see Isocrates’ picture in 
Antid. 286-7. 

> Theognis gives the same advice, 484 ff. 

¢ This recalls the figure of the charioteer and the two 
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TO DEMONICUS, 30-32 


favour for the lowest ends, your life will be lacking 
in friends who will risk your displeasure for the 
highest good. 

Be affable in your relations with those who approach 
you, and never haughty; for the pride of the 
arrogant even slaves can hardly endure, whereas 
when men are affable all are glad to bear with their 
ways. But to be affable, you must not be quarrel- 
some, nor hard to please, nor always determined to 
have your way; you must not oppose harshly the 
angry moods of your associates, even if they happen to 
be angry without reason, but rather give way to them 
when they are in the heat of passion and rebuke 
them when their anger has cooled; you must avoid 
being serious when the occasion is one for mirth, or 
taking pleasure in mirth when the occasion is serious 
(for what is unseasonable is always offensive); you 
must not bestow your favours ungraciously as do the 
majority who, when they must oblige their friends, 
do it offensively ; and you must not be given to 
fault-finding, which is irksome, nor be censorious, 
which is exasperating. 

If possible avoid drinking-parties altogether,? but 
if ever occasion arises when you must be present, 
rise and take your leave before you become in- 
toxicated ;® for when the mind is impaired by wine 
it is like chariots which have lost their drivers ; for 
just as these plunge along in wild disorder when they 
miss the hands which should guide them, so the soul 
stumbles again and again when the intellect is 
impaired.° 

Cultivate the thoughts of an immortal by being 


horses in Plato, Phaedr. 247 4,8, c. There is an exact 
parallel in Libanius, xii. 40. 
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Ovyta 8€ TH ovppétpws tav trapydvtwy amo- 
Aavew. 

33 “Hyod THY TaLdeiav Tooovry petlov ayalav elvan 
THs dmaBevoias, 6 dow Ta pev da HoxOnpa mavrTes 
Kepoaivorres mparrovow, atrn dé Hovn Kal mpoo- 
elnuimoe tods éxovtas: modAdKis yap, dv Tois 
Adyous eAvTrnGav, ToUTwY Tots Epyows TY TYLwplay 
édocav. 

Ods a av BodAy rowjoacbat girovs, dyabov Tt Aé've 
Tept adta@v pos tovds amayyéAdovras: apxt) yap 
pidias pev Eratwvos, éxOpas S€ ydyos. 

34 BovdAcvdpevos mapadelypara mowd Ta mapeAyAv- 
bora Ta&v pedAdAdvtwv' 7d yap adaves ex Tob da- 
vepot taxlorny exer THY Siadyywow. Bovdevou 

A - 2 ra A a x , 
pev Bpadéws, emuréAa 5é€ rayéws ta Sd€avra. 
Hyob Kparorov elvat mapa pev trav Oedv edruyiar, 
mapa 8 huav atradv evBourlav. mepi dv av 

% re re , , ~ f 
aioyvvyn tappnotdcacba, BovrAn Sé Tist THY didwy 
> a ~ ~ , ¢ A > 
dvaxowwoacbat, xp@ tots Adyous ws mepi adAo- 
Tplov Tob mpdypatos’ otrw yap Thy éKeivwy TE 
yeow aidOjoe, Kat ceavTov od Katadavh toun- 

¢ ¢ A ~ ra A , 

35 cers. Grav dmép ceavTod péAAns Tui oupBovrAw 
xpho8a, oxdme. mpOrov r&s Ta éavTod SiaKnoev- 
6 yap Kax@s Svavonfeis wepi Tv olkeiwy ovdémoTeE 
Kad@s BovudevoeTar mept THv aAdotpiwy. otrw 8 
a , , ‘ > A 
év pddvora Bovdrevecbar mapoEvvOeins, «i Tas 

A A 3 ~ > , x ta A 
cupdopas tas ék THs GBoudias emPArdpeas: Kal 


2 Cf. 9. 
> The translation of this perplexing sentence takes airy 
to refer to dratdevola, following Sandys. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 32-35 


lofty of soul, but of a mortal by enjoying in due 
measure the good things which you possess.* 

Consider culture to be a good so far superior to 
the lack of culture that while in general everyone 
derives gain from the practice of vice, boorishness ? 
is the one vice which actually penalizes its possessors ; 
for the latter are often punished in deed for the 
offences they give by their words. 

When you desire to make a friend of anyone, say 
good things about him to those who are wont to re- 
port them ; for praise is the foundation of friendship, 
as blame is that of enmity. 

In your deliberations, let the past be an exemplar 
for the future ;° for the unknown may be soonest 
discerned by reference to the known. @ Be slow in 
deliberation, but be prompt to carry out your re- 
solves. Consider that as the best thing which we 
have from the gods is good fortune, so the best 
thing which we have in ourselves is good judgement. 
When there is anything of which you are ashamed 
to speak openly, but about which you wish to confer 
with some of your friends, speak as though it were 
another’s affair; thus you will get at their opinion, 
and will not betray your own case. Whenever you 
purpose to consult with any one about your affairs, 
first observe how he has managed his own; for he 
who has shown poor judgement in conducting his 
own business will never give wise counsel about the 
business of others. The greatest incentive you can 
have to deliberation is to observe the misfortunes 
which spring from the lack of it; for we pay the 


* Cf. To Nicocles, 35. 
4 The same idea is attributed to Cleobulus, Stob. Flor. 
lil. 31 7a dparh rots Pavepots Texualpov. 
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yap Ths byrelas | metorny emysedcrav € éyopmev, OTav 
Tas Avmas Tas ex THS appworias avapnobapev. 
[10]36 Mod ra trav Bacwtéwr On Kai SiwKe Ta eKet- 
voy emer devpara Sd£eis yap adbrods drrodéxeabax 
Kat Cndobv, wore cot oupBycerat mapd, Te TO 
mabe paArov eddoxysety Kal THY Trap" éxetveov 
edvotay BeBarorépay éxew. meifov péev Kal tots 
vopots Tois bd Tav Pacthéwy Keysevois, ioxupd- 
TATOV pevrou vd pov Hyob tov éexelvw TpOoTov. 
@orep yap Tov ev SqpoKpatia. modurevdpevov TO 
TAGs Set Bepamevew, ovTw ral Tov év povapyia 
KaTotkobvra Tov BaotAda mpoojKer Oavpdleww. 

37 Eis apyyy karaotabels pdevi xp@ mrovnp@ mpos 
Tas _ Stouxrjoets: ay yap dy exeivos audprn, gol Tas 
airias dvabijoovaw. €k Tay Kowdy emysedcadv 
dmradAarrov iT) movauditepos adn’ sv80kérepos: 
TOAABY yap xpnudrwy Kpeirtwy 6 mapa Tov 
mAnGous Ematvos. 

Mydevt Tovnp@ mpdypare pare Tapioraco pyre 
ounyopen ddfers yap kal atros Tovadra mparrew, 
oid mep av rots dMows mpdatrovat Bon iis. 

38 Ilapaoxevale ceaurov mAcoverrety pev dvvacba, 
dvéyov 8€ 76 loov exw, va doxfis dpéyecBau Tis 
Suxacoovyyns pun 8. aobeveray GAAa dv emteiKerav. 
LaMov dmo8€éxou Sucatay meviav 7} mAobrov dduxov: 
Tocour yap Kpetrray Sixcarootvn Xenudrov, bow 
Ta. pev Cdvras pedvoy wdedct, To det kal tedev- 
THA ddgav Tapackevater, KdKeivwy pev Tots 
davrois wéreoT1, TOUTOV Sé Tots poxOnpots advvatov 

1 7 8¢ or ra SE: H Se vulg. 


@ Isocrates’ defence of his advice to the young Nicocles 
in Antid. 70 applies here. See To Nicocles, introd. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 35-38 


closest attention to our health when we recall the 
pains which spring from disease. 

Pattern after the character of kings, and follow 
closely their ways. For you will thus be thought to 
approve them and emulate them, and as a result 
you will have greater esteem in the eyes of the 
multitude and a surer hold on the favour of royalty. 
Obey the laws which have been laid down by kings, 
but consider their manner of life your highest law. 
For just as one who is a citizen in a democracy must 
pay court to the multitude, so also one who lives 
under a monarchy should revere the king.* 

When you are placed in authority, do not employ 
any unworthy person in your administration ; for 
people will blame you for any mistakes which he may 
make. Retire from your public trusts, not more 
wealthy, but more highly esteemed; for the praise 
of a people is better than many possessions. 

Never support or defend a bad cause, for people 
will suspect that you yourself do the things which 
you aid others in doing. 

Put yourself in a position in which you have the 
power to take advantage, but refrain when you have 
your fair share, so that men may think that you 
strive for justice, not from weakness, but from a 
sense of equity. Prefer honest poverty to unjust 
wealth ;® for justice is better than riches in that 
riches profit us only while we live, while justice 
provides us glory even after we are dead, and while 
riches are shared by bad men, justice is a thing in 

> Cf. Theognis, 145-8 : 

Botdeo 5 edoeBéwv ddiyas atv xphyaow oikely 
} wrovretv, adixws xpnudra racdpevos. 

év b& dtxatocbvy cv\d\nBSyv wao’ aperh éore, 
mwas dé 7 dvinp dya0ds, Kipve, dixacos ew. 
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39 peradaBetv. pydéva Lidov rdv && ddixias Kepdat- 
vovrwy, GAAG paAdrov azodéxou Tods pera diKaL0- 
avvns Cnpiwbevras: of yap dixator Tdv adixwv Et 
pndev Gddo mAcovexrotow, ar obv éAmiow ye 
omovoaiais Urrepéexovow. 

40 Idvrwy pev émpedod t&v mepi tov Biov, pdr- 
ora Sé Thy cavTod dpdvnow doer peycoTov yap 
év édaxiorw vots ayabds év dvOpwirov oapare. 

{11] wep 7H pev compar. clvar gPiddrovos, rH Se 
puyh dirdcogos, wa TH pev emiredeiv Sivy 7a 
ddavra, TH S€ mpoopav eniory Ta crudépovra. 

4. lav 6 ve dy péAdgs épeiv, mpdtepov éemoKdzer 
Th yepn’ woddois yap ) yA@rra mpotpéxer Tis 
Siavolas. Svo movod Kaupods Tod A€yew, 7 mepl 
dv olcba cadds, } wept dv dvayxatov eimelv. &v 
rovrois yap pdvois 6 Adyos THs avyfs KpeitTwv, 
év 8€ Tots dAAows duewvov avyav 7 d€yew. 

42 Néwle pydev elvar trav dvOpwrivwy BéeBaov: 
ottw yap ovr’ ebruxav goer Tepixapys ovre duo- 
Tuxdv mepidumos. xaipe prev emt rots ovpBaivovor 





@ Cf. To Nicocles, 32 ; Theognis, 315-18: 


wodAol To wAovrodsct Kaxol, dyadol dé mévovTat* 
GAN qucis rodTos ob drapecydueba 

ris aperis Tov wodrov, érel 7d pev Eumedor alei, 
xphuara & dvOpirwv &ddore GAdos Exet. 

» This suggests the noble passage on just living in 
Isocrates’ Peace, 34. Cf. Paneg. 28 and note. Life beyond 
this life is a ‘“‘ hope” in Isocrates ; what he is sure of is 
the immortality of fame. See Phil. 134, 

¢ From Periander. See Stob. Flor. iii. 56: Teplardpos épw- 
tybels, Ti péyiorov év édaxloTw, ele, Ppéves dyaGai ev cduare 
avOpwrov. 

2 From Chilo. See Diog. Laert. i. 70: 4 yAdood cov uy 
WpoTpEexXeTW TOG VOU, 
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TO DEMONICUS, 39-42 


which the wicked can have no part.4. Never emulate 
those who seek to gain by injustice, but cleave rather 
to those who have suffered loss in the cause of 
justice ; for if the just have no other advantage over 
the unjust, at any rate they surpass them in their 
high hopes? 

Give careful heed to all that concerns your life, 
but above all train your own intellect ; for the 
greatest thing in the smallest compass is a sound 
mind in a human body.* Strive with your body to 
be a lover of toil, and with your soul to be a lover 
of wisdom, in order that with the one you may 
have the strength to carry out your resolves, and 
with the other the intelligence to foresee what is for 
your good. 

Always when you are about to say anything, first 
weigh it in your mind; for with many the tongue 
outruns the thought.4 Let there be but two occa- 
sions for speech—when the subject is one which you 
thoroughly know and when it is one on which you 
are compelled to speak. On these occasions alone 
is speech better than silence; on all others, it is 
better to be silent than to speak. 

Consider that nothing in human life is stable ; ¢ 
for then you will not exult overmuch in prosperity, 
nor grieve overmuch in adversity.f Rejoice over the 


¢ Cf. 29; Theognis, 585. 
4 Cf. To Nicocles, 39; Panath. 30; Theognis, 591 ff. : 


To\pay xpy, Ta Sidobot Oeol Ovyroia Bporoiory, 
pyrdlws dé pépev dupotépwv 7d daxos, 

unre Kaxotow doavra Ayv dpéva, pir’ ayabotow 
reppbevr’ ékamivys, ply rédos Axpov idetv. 


and Kipling: “ If you can meet with triumph and disaster 
and treat these two impostors just the same.” 
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trav ayabav, Avro Bé petpiws emt tots yuyvo- 
pévois TOV KaK@v, ylyvov S€ Tois adAows pd’ év 
érépois @v KaTddydos: dromov yap THY pev ovoiay 
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davepav €xovTa mepimateiv. 

43 M4Adov evdAaBod yoyov } Kivduvor: Sef yap eivar 
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Aorta pev meipa Civ xara tHv dodddeav: éay S€ 
moré co. ouppy Kwduvevew, Crren Tiv ex Too 
mroAguov owrnpiay peta Kadts 8d&ns, dAAd po} 
per’ aloxpas diyjpns: TO ev yap TeAcuTijoat mav- 
Tov h mempapern Katéxpwe, TO 8€ KaAd@s azo- 
Oavety tov trois amovdaiois aréveper. 

44 Kal pi Savpdons ef modAdd rév eipnuévwv od 
mpémet cou mpos TI viv mapotcay HAiKkiav. odd€ 
yap éué tobro SidAabev> GAA mpoeAdpny dia Tis 
atris mpayparelas dua rob te mapdvtos Piov 
aupBovrtay é€eveyxeiy Kal tod péddovros xpdvou 
nmapdyyeAua Karadumely. Thy pev yap todrwy 
xpelav pgdiws <idjoes, Tov dé per’ edvoias cup- 
Bovdevovra yxarerais edprocis. Omws ody pw) Tap’ 
érépou ta Aowra Cyriis, GAN évreidev womep ex 
Tapueiov mpodepys, wyOnv Seiv pndev mapadureiv 
dv éyw gow cupBovdacdvew. 

45 loi 8 ay rots Deois xdpw oyxoinv, et pH 
Stapdproyu ris 80€ns is Exwv wept cod Tvyxdvw. 

[12] rv pev yap dAwy ods mdAciorous cdpyoopev, 
Sorep TOY aitiwy Tots Adiorors paddAov 7 Tots 
dyewordrois xaipovtas, obrw Kal ta&v gidlwy 
rois ouve€apapravovor amAnodlovtas, aAX’ od 

@ Cf. Theognis, 1162. > Cf. To Nicocles, 13. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 42-45 


good things which come to you, but grieve in modera- 
tion over the evils which befall you, and in either case 
do not expose your heart to others ;¢ for it were strange 
to hide away one’s treasure in the house, and yet 
walk about laying bare one’s feelings to the world. 

Be more careful in guarding against censure than 
against danger ; for the wicked may well dread the 
end of life, but good men should dread ignominy 
during life. Strive by all means to live in security,? 
but if ever it falls to your lot to face the dangers of 
battle, seek to preserve your life, but with honour 
and not with disgrace; for death is the sentence 
which fate has passed on all mankind, but to die 
nobly is the special honour which nature has reserved 
for the good. 

Do not be surprised that many things which I 
have said do not apply to you at your present age. 
For I also have not overlooked this fact, but I have 
deliberately chosen to employ this one treatise, not 
only to convey to you advice for your life now, but 
also to leave with you precepts for the years to 
come ; for you will then readily perceive the applica- 
tion of my precepts, but you will not easily find a 
man who will give you friendly counsel. In order, 
therefore, that you may not seek the rest from 
another source, but that you may draw from this as 
from a treasure-house, I thought that I ought not 
to omit any of the counsels which I have to give you. 

And I shall be most grateful to the gods if I am 
not disappointed in the opinion which I have of you. 
For, while we find that the great majority of other 
men seek the society of those friends who join them 
in their follies and not of those who admonish them, 
just as they prefer the most pleasant to the most 
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TO DEMONICUS, 45-49 


wholesome food,* you, I think, are minded other- 
wise, as I judge from the industry you display in 
your general education. For when one sets for 
himself the highest standard of conduct, it is probable 
that in his relation to others he will approve only 
of those who exhort him to virtue. But most of all 
would you be spurred on to strive for noble deeds if 
you should realize that it is from them most of all 
that we also derive pleasure in the true sense. For 
while the result of indolence and love of surfeit is 
that pain follows on the heels of pleasure,’ on the 
other hand, devoted toil in the pursuit of virtue, and 
self-control in the ordering of one’s life always yield 
delights that are pure and more abiding. In the 
former case we experience pain following upon 
pleasure, in the latter we enjoy pleasure after pain. 
In all our tasks we are not so much mindful of the 
beginning as we are sensible of the end; for we do 
most things in life not for themselves ; it is rather 
for the sake of what results from them that we carry 
on our labours. 

Bear in mind that while the base may be pardoned 
for acting without principle, since it is on such a 
foundation that from the first their lives have 
been built, yet the good may not neglect virtue 
without subjecting themselves to rebukes from many 
quarters; for all men despise less those who do 
wrong than those who have claimed to be respect- 
able and yet are in fact no better than the common 
run; and rightly, too, for when we condemn those 
who deceive us in words alone, how, pray, can we 
deny the baseness of those who in their whole lives 


* Cf. To Nicocles, 42-45. 
® Cf. 16; Plato, Phaedo, 60 z. 
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2 Cf. Panath. 243. > Cf. To Nicocles, 13. 
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belie their promise ?* We should be right in judg- 
ing that such men not only sin against themselves, 
but are traitors to fortune as well; for fortune 
places in their hands wealth and reputation and 
friends, but they, for their part, make themselves 
unworthy of the blessings which lie within their 
grasp. 

And if a mortal may make conjecture of the 
thoughts of the gods, I think that they also have 
revealed very clearly in their treatment of their 
nearest kin how they are disposed to the good and 
base among men. For Zeus, who, as the myths 
relate and all men believe, was the father of Heracles 
and Tantalus, made the one immortal because of his 
virtue, and inflicted on the other the severest punish- 
ments because of his evil character. 

With these examples before you, you should aspire 
to nobility of character, and not only abide by what 
I have said, but acquaint yourself with the best 
things in the poets as well, and learn from the other 
wise men also any useful lessons they have taught.? 
For just as we see the bee settling on all the flowers, 
and sipping the best from each, so also those who 
aspire to culture ought not to leave anything un- 
tasted, but should. gather useful knowledge from 
every source. For hardly even with these pains 
can they overcome the defects of nature. 

¢ The figure is used by Lucretius in the same sense, De 
rerum natura, iii. 11-12: 


floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant, 
omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta, 


ll. TO NICOCLES 


INTRODUCTION 
Tug “ Cyprian” orations—To Nicocles, Nicocles or 
the Cyprians, and especially Evagoras—reveal a degree 
of familiarity with the state of affairs in the island 
of Cyprus under the reign of Evagoras which argues 
a first-hand knowledge and even a personal acquaint- 
ance with the royal house. It may well be that 
Isocrates was introduced to Evagoras and his family 
through the good offices of the Athenian general, 
Conon, or the latter’s son, Timotheus, who had been 
an admiring student under Isocrates.* 

The relations between Evagoras and Athens were 
close and cordial. He had joined forces with Conon 
at the battle of Cnidus, 394 8.c.; and, in recognition of 
his services, the Athenians elected him to citizenship 
and set up his statue in the Ceramicus side by side 
with that of Conon. Isocrates eulogized him warmly 
in his Evagoras and elsewhere, with obvious sincerity 
and probably with justice. Traditionally descended 
from ‘Teucer, the Salaminian hero, Evagoras founded 
the kingdom of New Salamis in Cyprus and made it 
an outpost of Hellenism, which he held vigorously 
against the barbarians of the island and of the 
neighbouring continent, encouraging in the mean- 
time the friendliest intercourse between his kingdom 
and the Hellenic world, especially Athens.’ 

9 See Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 270. 
> See Evagoras, 50. 
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He died in 374 B.c.; and was succeeded by his son, 
Nicocles. It was probably shortly after this that 
Isocrates presented to the young king this com- 
pendium of advice on how a ruler should conduct 
himself toward his subjects. The discourse is written 
in the somewhat formal tone of a master to a pupil, 
and it is probable that Nicocles had been a member 
of Isocrates’ school. At any rate it is clear that 
Nicocles appreciated the orator and made him 
handsome presents.? 

This discourse, like that addressed to Demonicus, 
is an ethical dissertation in which precepts of worldly 
wisdom are imperfectly blended with lofty senti- 
ments, all somewhat loosely put together under 
different heads.° 

Isocrates was no doubt criticized for the sympathy 
with monarchy which he here seems to betray ; for 
in the Antidosis he defends himself by saying that he 
expressed himself to Nicocles “as a free man and 
an Athenian should, not paying court to his wealth 
nor to his power, but pleading the cause of his 
subjects.” 4 


2 See Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 270; Evag. 78 
and Antid. 30. 

> Antid. 40. 

¢ Isocrates quotes at length from this discourse in the 
Antidosis and comments frankly on the loose manner in 
which the detached precepts are grouped (Antid. 68). 

@ Antid. 70. 
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@ Eechoed from Homer, Odyssey, xvi. 231. 
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Wuen men make it a habit, Nicocles, to bring to you 
who are rulers of kingdoms articles of dress or of 
bronze or of wrought gold,* or other such valuables 
of which they themselves have need and you have 
plenty, it seems to me all too evident that they 
are not engaged in giving but in bargaining, and 
that they are much more skilful in disposing of their 
wares than those who are professedly in trade. For 
my part, I should think that this would be the finest 
and the most serviceable present and the most 
suitable for me to give and for you to receive—if I 
could prescribe what pursuits you should aspire to 
and from what you should abstain in order to govern 
to the best advantage your state and kingdom. 

For when men are in private life, many things 
contribute to their education : first and foremost, 
the absence of luxury among them, and the necessity 
they are under to take thought each day for their 
livelihood ; next, the laws by which in each case 
their civic life is governed ; furthermore, freedom of 
speech and the privilege which is openly granted to 
friends to rebuke and to enemies to attack each 
other’s faults; besides, a number of the poets of 
earlier times® have left precepts which direct them 
how to live ; so that, from all these influences, they 


» Especially the ‘ gnomic ” poets mentioned in 43. 
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* The priestly office in Greece demanded care in the 
administration of ritual, but, apart from this, no special 
competence; it was often hereditary and sometimes filled 
by lot. 
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may reasonably be expected to become better men. 
Kings, however, have no such help ; on the contrary, 
they, who more than other men should be thoroughly 
trained, live all their lives, from the time when they 
are placed in authority, without admonition ; for the 
great majority of people do not come in contact with 
them, and those who are of their society consort 
with them to gain their favour. Indeed, although 
they are placed in authority over vast wealth and 
mighty affairs, they have brought it about because 
of their misuse of these advantages that many debate 
whether it were best to choose the life of men in 
private station who are reasonably prosperous, or 
the life of princes. For when men look at their 
honours, their wealth, and their powers, they all 
think that those who are in the position of kings are 
the equals of the gods; but when they reflect on 
their fears and their dangers, and when, as they 
review the history of monarchs, they see instances 
where they have been slain by those from whom 
they least deserved that fate, other instances where 
they have been constrained to sin against those 
nearest and dearest to them, and still others where 
they have experienced both of these calamities, then 
they reverse their judgement and conclude that it is 
better to live in any fashion whatsoever than, at the 
price of such misfortunes, to rule over all Asia. And 
the cause of this inconsistency and confusion is that 
men believe that the office of king is, like that of 
priest,* one which any man can fill, whereas it is the 
most important of human functions and demands 
the greatest wisdom. 

Now as to each particular course of action, it is 
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the business of those who are at the time associated 
with a king to advise him how he may handle it in 
the best way possible, and how he may both preserve 
what is good and prevent disaster ; but as regards a 
king’s conduct in general, | shall attempt to set forth 
the objects at which he should aim and the pursuits 
to which he should devote himself. Whether the 
gift when finished shall be worthy of the design, it 
is hard to tell at the beginning ; for many writings 
both in verse and in prose, while still in the minds 
of their composers, have aroused high expectations ; 
but when completed and shown to the world have 
won a repute far inferior to their promise. And yet 
the mere attempt is well worth while—to seek a field 
that has been neglected by others and lay down 
principles for monarchs ; for those who educate men 
in private stations benefit them alone, but if one can 
turn those who rule over the multitude toward a life 
of virtue, he will help both classes, both those who 
hold positions of authority and their subjects ; for 
he will give to kings a greater security in office and 
to the people a milder government. 

First, then, we must consider what is the function 
of kings; for if we can properly encompass the 
essence of the whole matter in a general principle ¢ 
we shall, with this before us, speak to better purpose 
about its parts. I think that all would agree that it 
is a king’s business to relieve the state when it is in 
distress, to maintain it in prosperity, and to make it 
great when it is small; for it is with these ends in 
view that the other duties which present themselves 
day by day must be performed. And surely this 


@ For the habit of definition in Isocrates see General 
Introd. p. xvii. 
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2 Cf. Evag. 41. > Of. To Dem. 12 
¢ This thought and comparison is elaborated with verbal 
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much is clear, that those who are able to do all this, 
and who pronounce on matters of so great moment, 
must not be indolent nor careless, but must see to it 
that they are superior to all others in intelligence ; 
for it is evident that they will reign well or ill accord- 
ing to the manner in which they equip their own 
minds.? “Therefore, no athlete is so called upon to 
train his body as is a king to train his soul ;® for 
not all the public festivals in the world offer a prize 
comparable to those for which you who are kings 
strive every day of your lives. 

This thought you must lay to heart, and see to it 
that in proportion as you are above the others in 
rank so shall you surpass them in virtue ; and do not 
hold the view that while diligence is of use in all 
other matters it is of no avail to make us better and 
wiser ; and do not deem us, the human kind, so un- 
fortunate that, although in dealing with wild beasts 
we have discovered arts by which we tame their 
spirits and increase their worth, yet in our own case 
we are powerless to help ourselves in the pursuit of 
virtue.<. On the contrary, be convinced that educa- 
tion and diligence are in the highest degree potent 
to improve our nature, and associate yourself with 
the wisest of those who are about you and send for 
the wisest men from abroad whenever this is possible. 
And do not imagine that you can afford to be 
ignorant of any one either of the famous poets or of 
the sages ; rather you should listen to the poets and 
learn from the sages and so equip your mind to judge 
those who are inferior and to emulate those who are 
echoes from here in Antid. 209-214. Cf. the debate on 
whether virtue can be taught: Theognis, 429; Xen. Mem. 


i. 2. 19 ff.; Plato, Meno 95. A conservative opinion is 
expressed on the question by Isocrates in Antid. 209-214. 
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superior to yourself; for it is through this training 
that you can soonest become such a man as we have 
assumed that one must be who is to perform properly 
the duties of a king, and to govern the state as he 
should. But* the strongest challenge to your task 
you will find in yourself, if only you consider it 
monstrous that the worse should rule the better,? 
and that the more foolish should give orders to men 
of greater wisdom; for the more vigorously you 
condemn folly in others, the more diligently will you 
train your own understanding. 

This, then, should be the starting-point for those 
who set out to do their duty. But, in addition, one 
must be a lover of men and a lover of his country 5 
for neither horses nor dogs nor men nor any other 
thing can be properly controlled except by one who 
takes pleasure in the objects for which it is his duty 
to care. You must care for the people and make it 
your first consideration to rule acceptably to them, 
knowing that all governments—oligarchies as well 
as the others—have the longest life when they best 
serve the masses. You will be a wise leader of the 
people if you do not allow the multitude either to 
do or to suffer outrage, but see to it that the best 
among them shall have the honours,¢ while the rest 
shall suffer no impairment of their rights ; for these 
are the first and most important clements of good 
government. 

When public ordinances and institutions are not 
well founded, alter and change them. If possible, 
originate for yourself what is best for your country, 


2 The passage from here to 39 is quoted in a somewhat 
abbreviated form in Antidosis 73. 
> Cf. Nicocl. 14 ff. * Cf. Nicocl. 14. 
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[19] rods Tovovrous 7} Tods iepeta modAa. KataBdAdovtas 
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but, failing in this, imitate what is good in other 
countries. Seek laws that are altogether just and 
expedient and consistent with each other and, more- 
over, those which cause the fewest possible con- 
troversies and bring about the speediest possible 
settlements for your citizens ; for all these qualities 
should be found in wise legislation. Make industry 
profitable for your people and lawsuits detrimental, 
in order that they may shun the latter and embrace 
the former with greater willingness. In pronouncing 
on matters about which there is mutual dispute, do 
not render decisions which exhibit favouritism or 
inconsistency, but let your verdicts on the same 
issues be always the same ; for it is both right and 
expedient that the judgements of kings on questions 
of justice should be invariable, like wisely ordained 
laws. Manage the city as you would your ancestral 
estate: in the matter of its appointments, splendidly 
and royally ; in the matter of its revenues, strictly, 
in order that you may possess the good opinion of 
your people and at the same time have sufficient 
means. Display magnificence, not in any of the 
extravagant outlays which straightway vanish, but 
in the ways which I have mentioned, and in the 
beauty of the objects which you possess, and in the 
benefits which you bestow upon your friends ; for 
such expenditures will not be lost to you while you 
live, and you will leave to those who follow you a 
heritage worth more than what you have spent. 

In the worship of the gods, follow the example of 
your ancestors, but believe that the noblest sacrifice 
and the greatest devotion is to show yourself in the 
highest degree a good and just man; for such 
men have greater hope of enjoying a blessing from 
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* Cf. To Dem. 39 and note. 
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the gods than those who slaughter many victims. 
Honour with office those of your friends who are 
nearest of kin, but honour in very truth those who 
are the most loyal. Believe that your staunchest 
body-guard lies in the virtue of your friends, the 
loyalty of your citizens and your own wisdom ;? for 
it is through these that one can best acquire as well as 
keep the powers of royalty Watch over the estates 
of your citizens, and consider that the spenders are 
paying from your pocket, and the workers are adding 
to your wealth; for all the property of those who 
live in the state belongs to kings who rule them well. 
Throughout all your life show that you value truth 
so highly that your word is more to be trusted than 
the oaths of other men. To all foreigners, see that 
the city offers security and good faith in its engage- 
ments ; and in your treatment of those who come 
from ‘abroad, make the most, not of those who bring 
you gifts, but of those who expect to receive gifts 
from you ; for by honouring such men you will have 
greater esteem from the rest of the world. Deliver 
your citizens from their many fears, and be not 
willing that dread should beset men who have done 
no wrong; for even as you dispose others toward 
you, so you will feel toward them. Do nothing in 
anger, but simulate anger when the occasion demands 
it. Show yourself stern by overlooking nothing 
which men do, but kind by making the punishment 
less than the offence. 

Be not willing to show your authority by harshness 
or by undue severity in punishment, but by causing 
your subjects one and all to defer to your judgement 
and to believe that your plans for their welfare are 


’ Cf. Helen 37. ¢ Cf. Paneg. 81. 
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2 Cf. Peace 136. 

> For the golden rule in the relations of states compare 
Paneg. 81. oy. To Demon. 14 and note. 

¢ Cf. Nicocl. 34. 
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better than their own. Be warlike in your know- 
ledge of war and in your preparations for it, but 
peaceful in your avoidance of all unjust aggression.? 
Deal with weaker states as you would expect stronger 
states to deal with you.2 Do not be contentious in 
all things, but only where it will profit you to have 
your own way. Do not think men weak who yield 
a point to their own advantage, but rather those who 
prevail to their own injury. Do not consider that 
the great souls are those who undertake more than 
they can achieve, but those who, having noble aims, 
are also able to accomplish whatever they attempt. 
Emulate, not those who have most widely extended 
their dominion, but those who have made best use of 
the power they already possess ;° and believe that you 
will enjoy the utmost happiness, not if you rule over 
the whole world at the price of fears and dangers and 
baseness, but rather if, being the man you should be, 
and continuing to act as at the present moment, you 
set your heart on moderate achievements and fail 
in none of them. 

Do not give your friendship to everyone who 
desires it, but only to those who are worthy of you ; 
not to those whose society you will most enjoy, but 
to those with whose help you will best govern the 
state. Subject your associates to the most searching 
tests, knowing that all who are not in close touch 
with you will think that you are like those with 
whom you live. When you put men in charge of 
affairs which are not under your personal direction, 
be governed by the knowledge that you yourself 
will be held responsible for whatever they do. Regard 
as your most faithful friends, not those who praise 
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2 Cf. To Dem. 21. > Cf. To Dem. 38. 
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everything you say or do, but those who criticize 
your mistakes. Grant freedom of speech to those 
who have good judgement, in order that when you 
are in doubt you may have friends who will help you 
to decide. Distinguish between those who artfully 
flatter and those who loyally serve you, that the base 
may not fare better than the good. Listen to what 
men say about each other and try to discern at the 
same time the character of those who speak and 
of those about whom they speak. Visit the same 
punishment on false-accusers as on evil-doers. 

Govern yourself no less than your subjects, and 
consider that you are in the highest sense a king 
when you are a slave to no pleasure ? but rule over 
your desires more firmly than over your people. Do 
not contract any intimacy heedlessly or without re- 
flection, but accustom yourself to take pleasure in 
that society which will contribute to your advance- 
ment and heighten your fame in the eyes of the 
world. Do not show yourself ambitious for those 
things which lie within the power of base men also 
to achieve, but show that you pride yourself on 
virtue, in which base men have no part.? Consider 
that the truest respect is shown you, not in the public 
demonstrations which are inspired by fear, but when 
people in the privacy of their homes speak with 
admiration of your wisdom rather than of your 
fortune. Let it not be known of men if perchance 
you take delight in things of small account, but let 
the world see that you are zealous about matters of 
the greatest moment. 

Do not think that while all other people should 
live with sobriety, kings may live with licence ; on 
the contrary, let your own self-control stand as an 
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2 Of. Nicocl. 37; Cicero, Ep. ad Fam. i. 9. 12: ‘ quales in 
republica principes essent, tales reliquos solere esse cives.” 

> Cf. Nicoel. 50. 

¢ It is a commonplace of Greek ethics that “virtue” 


(wisdom, justice, temperance) and the good name which it 
ensures are enduring possessions in which the worthy only 
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example to the rest, realizing that the manners of 
the whole state are copied from its rulers. Let it 
be a sign to you that you rule wisely if you see all 
your subjects growing more prosperous and more 
temperate because of your oversight. Consider it 
more important to leave to your children a good 
name than great riches ; for riches endure for a day, 
a good name for all time ; a good name may bring 
wealth,’ but wealth cannot buy a good name ; wealth 
comes even to men of no account, but a good name 
can only be acquired by men of superior merit.° Be 
sumptuous in your dress and personal adornment, 
but simple and severe, as befits a king, in your 
other habits, that those who see you may judge from 
your appearance that you are worthy of your office, 
and that those who are intimate with you may form 
the same opinion from your strength of soul. 

Keep watch always on your words and actions, 
that you may fall into as few mistakes as possible. 
For while it is best to grasp your opportunities at 
exactly the right moment, yet, since they are difficult 
to discern, choose to fall short rather than to over- 
reach them;¢ for the happy mean is to be found 
in defect rather than in excess. Try to combine 
courtesy with dignity; for dignity is in keeping with 
the position of a king and courtesy is becoming in 
his social intercourse. Yet no admonition is so diffi- 
cult to carry out as this; for you will find that for 
the most part those who affect dignity are cold, 


may share, as distinguished from such transitory goods as 
wealth, power, beauty, etc., which are shared even by the 
base. Cf. 30; To Dem. 6, 19, 38 ; To Nicoel. 32; Phil. 135 ff. 

4 Cf. Arist. Eth. Nic. ii. 5; Cicero, Orat. xxii.: ‘‘etsi 
suus Cuique rei modus est, tamen magis offendit nimium 
quam parum.” 
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a Cf. Phil. 135. > Cf. To Dem. 43. 
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while those who desire to be courteous appear to 
lower themselves ; yet you should cultivate both 
these qualities and try to avoid the danger that 
attaches to each. Whenever you desire to gain a 
thorough understanding of such things as it is fitting 
that kings should know, pursue them by practice as 
well as by study ; for study will show you the way, 
but training yourself in the actual doing of things 
will give you power to deal with affairs. 

Reflect on the fortunes and accidents which befall 
both common men and kings, for if you are mindful 
of the past you will plan better for the future. 
Consider that where there are common men who are 
ready to lay down their lives* that they may be 
praised after they are dead, it is shameful for kings 
not to have the courage to pursue a course of con- 
duct from which they will gain renown during their 
lives. Prefer to leave behind you as a memorial 
images of your character rather than of your body. 
Put forth every effort to preserve your own and your 
state’s security, but if you are compelled to risk 
your life, choose to die with honour rather than 
to live inshame.’ In all your actions remember that 
you are a king, and take care never to do anything 
which is beneath the dignity of your station. 

Do not suffer your life to be at once wholly blotted 
out, but since you were allotted a perishable body, 
seek to leave behind an imperishable memorial of 
your soul. Make it your practice to talk of things 
that are good and honourable, that. your thoughts 
may through habit come to be like your words. 
Whatever seems to you upon careful thought to be 
the best course, put this into effect. If there are 


© Cf. Phil. 134; To Dem. 39 and note. 
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2 Cf. Paneg. 188-189 and note. 
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men whose reputations you envy, imitate their deeds. 
Whatever advice you would give to your children, 
consent to follow it yourself. Make use of the pre- 
cepts which I have given you or else seek better 
counsel. Regard as wise men, not those who dispute 
subtly about trifling matters, but those who speak 
well on the great issues ;* and not those who, being 
themselves in sorry straits, hold forth to others the 
promise of a prosperous fortune, but those who, 
while making modest claims for themselves, are able 
to deal with both affairs and men, and are not upset 
by the vicissitudes of existence, but have learned to 
bear moderately and bravely both the good and the 
evil chances of life.? 

And do not be surprised that in what I have said 
there are many things which you know as well as I. 
This is not from inadvertence on my part, for I have 
realized all along that among so great a multitude 
both of mankind in general and of their rulers there 
are some who have uttered one or another of these 
precepts, some who have heard them, some who 
have observed other people put them into practice, 
and some who are carrying them out in their own 
lives. But the truth is that in discourses of this sort 
we should not seek novelties, for in these discourses 
it is not possible to say what is paradoxical or 
incredible or outside the circle of accepted belief; 
but, rather, we should regard that man as the most 
accomplished in this field who can collect the greatest 
number of ideas scattered among the thoughts of all 
the rest and present them in the best form. 

Moreover, this has been clear to me from the first, 
that while all men think that those compositions, 


> Cf. To Dem. 42 and note. 
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pedro Xpyoysrara pev dmavres vopifovow, ov 
pay ouora y atraév axovovow, dda menovbacw 
Orrep mpos Tovs vovlerodvras: Kal yap ékeivous 
émoatvotor perv, mAnoidlew Sé BovAovra Tots cuv- 
eLapaptdvovaw aAX’ od tois dmotpémovaw. onpetov 
8 dy tis momnoatto tiv ‘Haddou Kal Oedyvidos 
kai DwxvAisov moinow: Kal yap tovTovs daci 
bev apiotous yeyevicbar ovpBovAous 7H Biw 7H 
Tav avOpwnwr, Tatra dé Ayovres aipodvrat guv- 
BuarrpiBew tats dM Awv dvoiats paMov 7 rats 
éxetveov vrrobijKaus. ért & et tts exrcteve TeV 
TMpoeXovTwY TonT@v Tas Kadoupevas yrdpas, ep 
als éxeivot padior éomovdacay, opotws av Kat 
mpos TavTas StareBeter- TpOvov yap av Kkwpwdlas 
THs pavrordrns h Tay otrw rexyviKds memon- 
pévoy dxovoatev. 

Kai ri Set Kal” év exacrtov Adyovta S.aTpiBev; 
GAws yap et “Bedourev oxorely Tas dices Tas 
Ta dvO parry, edpjoope Tous moMous abréy 
ore TOV oitiay xalpovras Trois dyrewordrous odre 
Tay émirmdeupdtoy tots KadAtorous ovre Tay 
mpaypdreav tois BeAtiotots obre Tay Opempdrenv" 
Tots wpedwwrdrors, aAAG. mavramacw évavTias 
T® ovpdepovre tas WSovas exovras, kat Soxoivras 
Kaptepikovs Kat diAomdvous elvar tovs Ta&V dedv- 
TwY TL ToLObYTas’ waTE THs dv Tis Tots ToLOUTOLS 


1 Opeupdrwv T: padnudrwr vulg. 





@ Cf. To Dem. 45. 

> Theognis and Phocylides (middle of sixth century) were 
the leading gnomic poets. Theognis was used in the schools, 
and we have over a thousand of his verses. Phocylides 
survives in but a few fragments. Hesiod is classed with 
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whether in verse or prose, are the most useful which 
counsel us how to live, yet it is certainly not to them 
that they listen with greatest pleasure ; nay, they 
feel about these just as they feel about the people 
who admonish them ; for while they praise the latter, 
they choose for associates * those who share in, and 
not those who would dissuade them from, their faults. 
As a case in point, one might cite the poetry of 
Hesiod and Theognis and Phocylides ;° for these, 
they say, have proved the best counsellors for human 
conduct; but in spite of what they say, people 
prefer to occupy themselves with each other’s follies 
rather than with the admonitions of these teachers. 
And, again, if one were to make a selection from 
the leading poets of their maxims, as we call them, 
into which they have put their best thought, men 
would show a similar attitude toward them also; 
for they would lend a readier ear to the cheapest 
comedy ¢ than to the creations of such finished art. 
Yet why should I spend time in giving single 
instances? For if we are willing to survey human 
nature as a whole, we shall find that the majority 
of men do not take pleasure in the food? that is 
the most wholesome, nor in the pursuits that are the 
most honourable, nor in the actions that are the 
noblest, nor in the ecrcatures that are the most 
useful, but that they have tastes which are in every 
way contrary to their best interests, while they view 
those who have some regard for their duty as men 
of austere and laborious lives. How, then, can one 


them because in his epic The Works and Days are scattered 
many maxims, 

¢ Tsocrates had a poor opinion of comedy, himself having 
been subjected to its licence. Cf. Peace 14. 

4 Cf. To Dem. 45. 
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a ~ ” 4 hal 7 Le # 
q] Tapawvev 7 Siddoxwv 7) xpyoysdv te Adywr 
apéocev; ot mpos Tots eipnyevors POovotcr péev 
[24] rots eb dpovotow, drdots 8° Fyotvrat rods vodv 
otk éyovtas, ovTw dé Tas dAnfelas tav ampay- 
ft , cA > > A A é > > ~ 
patwv devyovow, war ovde ta adérep’ abrav 
wy 3 A fol A A ~ aNd t 
ioaow, GAAd AvTobyTat pév TEpl TOV idiwy Aoyild- 
‘4 mi * ~ > , ¢ 
pevot, xaipovor dé mepi trav adAdoTpiwy sadreyo- 
pevot, BovrowTo 8 av 7H odpatt Kaxomabjoa 
parArov H TH buy wovica Kat oxéepacbar mepi 
47 twos THY dvayKaiwy. edpor § dv tis abrovds ev 

A ~ A x td - ” ~ 
pev tats mpds aAAjAovs svvovatats 7) AoopoivTas 
} AowWopovpévous, év 5é tais epyyiars od Bovdevo- 

pare 2 Ey > > é ? > bY > o¢ ta 

puévous add’ edyopévous. Aéyw 8 od Ka? amdv- 
Tw, GAAa KaTa TOY evdywy Tois eipnucvois OvTwWV. 
48 °Exetvo 8 otv davepdv, dre Sef rods Bovdo- 
pévous 4 Tovety 7) ypddew Te Kexaptopevoy ois 
ToAdols 1) TOUS WHhEALWTATOUS THY Adywv Cyreiv, 
GAAa Tovs pvOwdeordTous: dKovovTes ev yap TOV 
TotovTwy xaipovot, Dewpotvres dé Tods dydvas 

A QA ¢ F 3 4 A A e tA to 
Kal Tas duidvas. 80 Kat tiv ‘Opyjpov soinow 
Kal Tovs mpwTous edpdvTas Tpaywoiav afiov Pav- 
pale, ore KariOdvres THY PUow THY TOV avOpaTwv 

~ Tl 

dpdorépats Tats iSdats Tavrais KaTexpyoavTo pds 
49 Ti Toinow. 6 pev yap Tods ay@vas Kal tods 
ta ‘A ~ € , > fA € x 
moA€uous Tovs TOY Hyuldwy euvlorAdgyynoev, of Sé 
Tovs pvbous eis dydvas Kal apdées Katéoryoay, 
Bore py pdvov axovotovs nutv addAd Kat Oearods 
yevésbar. TovotTwy otv mapaderypdtav vTapyov- 
tu, Séderxrat Tois émiBupotcr Tods axpowpevous 
guyaywyelvy, oT. Tob pev vouberety Kal ocup- 
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advise or teach or say anything of profit and yet 
please such people? For, besides what I have said 
of them, they look upon men of wisdom with sus- 
picion, while they regard men of no understanding as 
open and sincere ; and they so shun the verities of life 
that they do not even know their own interests : 
nay, it irks them to take account of their own busi- 
ness and it delights them to discuss the business of 
others ; and they would rather be ill in body than 
exert the soul and give thought to anything in the 
line of duty. Observe them when they are in each 
other’s company, and you will find them giving and 
taking abuse; observe them when they are by 
themselves, and you will find them occupied, not 
with plans, but with idle dreams. I am, however, 
speaking now not of all, but of those only who are 
open to the charges I have made. 

This’ much, however, is clear, that those who 
aim to write anything in verse or prose which will 
make a popular appeal should seek out, not the 
most profitable discourses, but those which most 
abound in fictions; for the ear delights in these 
just as the eye delights in games and contests. 
Wherefore we may well admire the poet Homer and 
the first inventors of tragedy, seeing that they, with 
true insight into human nature, have embodied both 
kinds of pleasure in their poetry ; for Homer has 
dressed the contests and battles of the demigods in 
myths, while the tragic poets have rendered the 
myths in the form of contests and action, so that 
they are presented, not to our ears alone, but to our 
eyes as well. With such models, then, before us, it 
is evident that those who desire to command the 
attention of their hearers must abstain from admoni- 
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Bovrevew adextéov, Ta 5€ Totatta Aexréov ols 
Op@ot Tovs dxAovs pddvora yalpovras. 

560 Taira dé deAADov yovpevos cé Seiv, tov ody 
éva Tav ToAAav adda, moMav Baotrevovra, Ha 
Thy avrnv yaepny exew Tots Mois, pnde ra 
omovoata Tav Tpayparev pnde Tovs ra) ppovobv- 
tas TeV dvOpumwv Taig Adovais Kpive, dX éni 
Trav mpagewy TOY ypyoinwy adrovds Soxmdlev, 

51 dAAws 7° ézrevdy) zepl ey Tov yupvacioy TaV TIS 
puxfis dupioByrobow of mrept Ty procogiav 
ovTes, Kai paow ot pev dud Tay eploTucaiv Adywr 

[25] of 5é€ Sia THv woditexGv of Sé SC MAAwy twdv 
fpovyswrépous Ececbar rods adbrois mAnodlovras, 
exetvo 5é mavTes dpodoyotow, ott Set Tov KAAdS 
memraidevpevoy e€ exdorou Tov’Twv daivecbar Bov- 

52 AeveoBar Suvdpevoy. | xen Towuv adéuevov Tov 
duupioByroupeven éml too ovvopodoyoupévov Aap 
dvew avt@v tov éAeyyov, Kal pddvora pev emt 
Tav Kaipav Gewpeiv ovpPovdrcvortas, « dé pn, 
kal Ka?’ dAwy tev mpaypdtwy Adyovras. kal 
Tovs pev pndev yeyvwoxovtas Tay SedvTwy a7o- 
Soxipale (SfAov ydp ws 6 pndev adv adros yxp7- 

53 ay.os 00d av dAdov dpdviptov moijoecev), Tods dé 
vouv éxovras Kal duvayevous opav mA€ov Tt TMV 
ddAwy rept moAAo6 owt Kal Depdmeve, yeyves- 
oKwy dre ovpBovdos dyabos XpNTYLETATOV Kad 
TupavviKcsTaTor ddr TOV KTnpdroy eoriv. 
Hyod S€é TovTous peylorny cou Troveiv THY Bactretav, 
ot tewes av Thy Sidvotay THY oy mrcior’ HheAfoat 
duvnbdow. 

54 Eyam pev obv & Te yuyvdoKw Tapivexa, Kal 
ra See Panath. 26; Antid. 261; General Introduction, p. xxi. 
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tion and advice, and must say the kind of things 
which they see are most pleasing to the crowd. 

I have dwelt on these matters because I think 
that you, who are not one of the multitude but a 
king over the multitude, ought not to be of the same 
mind as men at large ; you ought not to judge what 
things are worthy or what men are wise by the 
standard of pleasure, but to appraise them in the light 
of conduct that is useful ; especially, since the teachers 
of philosophy, however much they debate about 
the proper discipline of the soul (some contending 
that it is through disputation,* others that it is 
through political discussion, others that it is through 
other means that their disciples are to attain to 
greater wisdom), yet are all agreed on this, that the 
well-educated man must, as the result of his training 
in whatever discipline, show ability to deliberate and 
decide. You should, therefore, avoid what is in con- 
troversy and test men’s value in the light of what is 
generally agreed upon, if possible taking careful note 
of them when they present their views on particular 
situations ; or, if that is not possible, when they 
discuss general questions. And when they are 
altogether lacking in what they ought to know, 
reject them (for it is clear that if one is of no use in 
himself, neither can he make another man wise) ; 
but when they are intelligent and able to see farther 
than the rest, prize them and cherish them, knowing 
that a good counsellor is the most useful and the 
most princely of all possessions. And believe that 
those contribute most to the greatness of your reign 
who can contribute most to your understanding. 

Now I, for my part, have offered you all the good 
counsels which I know, and I honour you with these 
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TY oe rovrous ois Tuyxdven Suvdpevos: Bou, ov 
be kal Tovs dMous, Orep elzov apxopevos, py 
Tas «ifopevas ayew oot Swpeds, as dels Tord 
mActovos ayopdlere mapa tov SiddvTwy 7 Tapa 
~ 4 > A , t n ré 
TOV mwAovvrwy, aa rouatras, als Kdv ofddpa 
xph Kai pndeulav jyepav Siareians, od kara- 
Tpifers, dAAd peilous Kal mAclovos a€ias’ moijaets. 


1 peifous xal whelovos dglas IT: weifovs om. Bekker. 
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gifts which I have at my command; and do you, 
recalling what I said in the beginning, desire that 
your other friends also shall bring you, not the usual 
presents, which you purchase at a much greater cost 
from those who give than from those who sell, but 
gifts of such a nature that, even though you make 
hard use of them every day without fail, you will 
never wear them out, but will, on the contrary, 
enlarge them and increase their worth. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue circulation among the friends of Nicocles of 
the treatise directed to the young king on the duties 
of monarchs? no doubt prompted the suggestion 
that a companion piece be written on the duties of 
a king’s subjects. Perhaps the hint came from 
Nicocles himself, who may have thought “ that the 
perception of a king’s obligations which the former 
work may have quickened in some Salaminians might 
be usefully compensated by a sense of their own.” ? 

The fact that the “ companion ”’ discourse is put 
in the mouth of Nicocles does not necessarily signify 
that it was intended to be published as Nicocles’ own 
composition, but more probably that Isocrates 
desired, in this way, to put himself in the king’s 
place and state the case for monarchy from the 
royalist point of view.© We need not, however, 
regard his argument as a specious plea, ‘ written to 
order.”’4 Isocrates was not blind to the advantages 
of monarchy, and there was in his mind as the years 
went on a drift of sympathy away from what he 


* To Nicocles, I. 

» Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 80. 

© Just as Herodotus puts a plea for one-man rule in the 
mouth of Dareius, iii. 82. In Isocrates’ Archidamus we 
have a similar attempt to see a situation through another’s 
eyes. : 
of So Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 86. 
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looked upon as the slackness and irresponsibility of 
contemporary democracy towards a more centralized 
and vigorous rule. His ideal of government was the 
limited democracy of Solon, the virtues of which he 
regarded as a legacy from the monarchy which it 
succeeded ;® and it is significant that the good 
points which he attributes to monarchy in Nicocles 
are elsewhere associated by him with the Athenian 
democracy as it was in the good old times before the 
“rule of the best’ had given way to the “rule of 
the mob.” ¢ Indeed it may well be that the ideal- 
ization of monarchy in Nicocles has in part the same 
purpose as his idealization of the early democracy of 
Athens in Areopagiticus, Panegyricus,and Panathenaicus 
—that of pointing a contrast to the weaknesses of 
popular government in his own time. 

The discourse was written after Nicocles had ruled 
for some time,? probably between 372 and 365 8.c.¢ 


@ See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 21. 

> Panath. 138. 

© Tsocrates’ views of the Athenian government are set 
forth fully in the Areopagiticus and in the Panathenaicus. 
See also General Introd. p. xxxviii, and Havet’s essay on 
Isocrates in Cartelier’s Antidosis, xli ff. 

4 See 63. 

« Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 86. 
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[26] Eloi twes of SvaxdAws Exovat mpds Tods Adyous 
kal Svapeudovrar tovs d¢irocodotvras, Kai pacw 
adrovs ovK dpeTis GAAa mAcovebias Evexa ToLEl- 
ofat Tas Touatras diatpiBas. ews av ob m- 
Botuny T&v odtw Siakeyuevwy, dia TL Tods ev ra 
Aéyew émupotvras péyouer, Tovs s opbds m™pat- 
tew Bovropévous enawotow: ef yap at mAcovefiat 
Avrotow airous, metous Kal peilous é€k TOV 

2 epyev uy) TOV Adyew evpyoopiev yeyvop.evas. emer 
Kakelv’ drotrov et AcAn bev abrovs, OTe Ta. Trepl Tous 

{27] Beovs edoeBoduev Kal TH Sixaroodvny doxobpev 
kal tas dAAas dperas emuTpdevopev ody iva Tay 
dMAwy éXarrov EXwLEV, GAN émws av ws pera 
mActoTwv dyabav Tov Biov Sudywpev. wor’ ob 
KarnyopnTéov TOV mpaypdtwy ToUTwy éori, i’ 
av dy Ts jeer” dperijs, mAcoverTHoELev, GAA TOY 
dvOp wnwy TY Tept Tas mpdkeis eLapapravdvrev 
7 Tots Adyots efanarévrwv Kal py diKales 
xpwuevev adrots. 

3 Oavudto S€ Tay ravrny THY yepny exovTanv, 
énws od Kat Tov TAODTOV Kal THY pwn Kal THY 





@ For Isocrates’ use of the word * ‘ philosophy ” as covering 
what we mean by “‘ culture” and his identification of ‘‘ dis- 
course’? with the cultivated life see General Introduction, 
pp. xxiii ff. 
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TueERE are people who frown upon eloquence and 
censure men who study philosophy,? asserting that 
those who engage in such occupations do so, not for 
the sake of virtue, but for their own advantage. Now, 
I should be glad if those who take this position would 
tell me why they blame men who are ambitious to 
speak well, but applaud men who desire to act 
rightly ; for if it is the pursuit of one’s own advantage 
which gives them offence, we shall find that more and 
greater advantages are gained from actions than 
from speech. Moreover, it is passing strange if the 
fact has escaped them that we reverence the gods 
and practise justice, and cultivate the other virtues, 
not that we may be worse off than our fellows, but 
that we may pass our days in the enjoyment of as 
many good things as possible. They should not, 
therefore, condemn these means by which one may 
gain advantage ® without sacrifice of virtue, but 
rather those men who do wrong in their actions or 
who deceive by their speech and put their eloquence 
to unjust uses. 

I ain astonished that those who hold the view to 
which I have just referred do not rail also against 


> Advantage (in the good sense) which works no dis- 
advantage to others. Cf. Antid. 275. 
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avipiay Kxax@s Adyovow. elmep yap dia Tods 
eapaptavovtas Kat tovs pevdopevous mpds Tods 
Adyous xaAeTa@s Exovat, mpoojKer Kal Tots aAAots 
dyabois avrovs émeripay: pavycovTa yap Twes 
Kat tév Tatra KexTnpevav eSapapravovres Kat 

4 modAods Sua TovTwY KaK@s Trotobvres. GAAd yap 
od Stxaov, ody ef Tiwes Tovs amavTOvras TU7- 
ToVal, THs pwns KaTYHyopeiy, ovTE 51a TOUS a7ro- 
«relvovtas ots ov Set ri dvdpiay Aodopety, obf” 
Cdws Tv TOV avOpurav Tovnpiay ént Ta mpdy- 
para petadgepev, aA’ abrods éxelvous péyev, 
6a0t Tois dyabois KaKds yp@vrat Kal Tois wohereiv 
duvapevors, TovTots BAdmTew tods auprroATevo- 
pévous émtyetpodar. 

5 Név & dpedjoavtes toitov tov tpdmov mepi 
éxaotov dwoptlecfar mpds dmavtas rods Adyous 
SvaKdAws didKewrTat, Kal Tooodrov SiunpapTyKacw 
or ove aicfovra rowovrw mpaypate dvapevras 
éyovtes, 6 mavTwy TOV evovTwy év TH TAY av- 
Opdirwv dice mAcioTwy ayabdy airidv éare. Tots 
pev yap dAdots ois exopev oddev THY GAwv Cadwy 
Suadepoper, Gra moAAdv Kal 7H TAayer Kal TH 
poun kal tais dMaus edrropiats: xatade€orepou 

6 TUyYavojLeEY dures éyyevopievou 5 aaly Tob mreiBew 
adAjAovs Kal SnAobv apds Huds adrods epi 
ov ty BovdAnbdpevr, od pdvov tod Onpiwdas oy 
dam rdynpev, adAa Kat ouveOovres Tones WKt- 
capev Kal vopious eOéucba Kat Texvas eb poper, 
Kai oyedov dmavra ta &” judy peunyavnueva 





* Good things are bad if ee ued See Arist. Nic. 
Eth.1094b17. Cf. Seneca, Ep. i. 5.9: “multa bona nostra 
nobis nocent.” 
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wealth and strength and courage; for if they are 
really hostile to eloquence because there are men 
who do wrong and speak falsehood, they ought to 
disparage as well all other good things; for there 
will be found also among men who possess these 
some who do wrong and use these advantages to 
the injury of many.* Nevertheless, it is not 
fair to decry strength because there are persons 
who assault people whom they encounter, nor to 
traduce courage because there are those who 
slay men wantonly, nor in general to transfer to 
things the depravity of men, but rather to put 
the blame on the men themselves who misuse the 
good things, and who, by the very powers which 
might help their fellow-countrymen, endeavour to 
do them harm.’ 

But the fact is that since they have not taken the 
trouble to make distinctions after this manner in each 
instance, they are ill-disposed to all eloquence ; and 
they have gone so far astray as not to perceive that 
they are hostile to that power which of all the faculties 
that belong to the nature of man is the source of most 
of our blessings. For in the other powers which we 
possess we are in no respect superior to other living 
creatures ; nay, we are inferior to many in swiftness 
and in strength and in other resources ; but, because 
there has been implanted in us the power to persuade 
each other and to make clear to each other whatever 
we desire, not only have we escaped the life of wild 
beasts, but we have come together and founded cities 
and made laws and invented arts; and, generally 
speaking, there is no institution devised by man 


> The same argument is made at length in Antid. 251, 
252, also in defence of eloquence. 
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7 Adyos apy €oTw 6 ouyKaraoKevdoas. obros yap 
mept Tay Sixaiwy Kal TOY aBixey Kat Tay aloxpav 
[28] Kai Trav Kady evopiobernoev: ov pi} draraydev- 
Toy odK dy ofoi Tr Tyev oikety pet’ ay Aww. 
ToUTw Kal Tovs KaKovs egedéyxopev Ka Tous 
dyabods eyxwpudloper. dua TovTov Tovs 7 avor- 
Tous TaudevojLev Kat TOUS ppovipous Soxtpdloper: 
TO yap Adyew os Set Tob dpovety ed péyarov 
onpetov trovovpeBa, Kal Adyos aAnOis Kai voptpos 
Kat dikatos poxiis ayabjs Kal moras elowAdy 
8 cow. peTa ToUTOU Kal mept tv audioByry- 
oipwy dywrrlopeba kal mept Tay dyvooupeveav 
oxorovpe§a: Tats yap miateaw ais tods dAdAous 
A€yovres meiGopev, Tats atrais tavrats BovAevo- 
poevot xpdpeba, Kal pytopiKods pev Kadodpev 
Tovs ev 7H mAnOet Svvapevous Aéyew, edBovAous 
5€ vopilopev oiriwes adv adroi mpds adtods dprora 
9 Tepl TOV mpaypatwy diarexOdow. ef dé Sef avdA- 
AjPSnv wept tis Suvdpews Tadryns eimetv, oddev 
T&v Ppovinws mpattouevuy edpyoopev dAdyws 
yuyvopevov, ad Kal THY épywr Kal Tov diavon- 
patwy amdvrwy yyeudva Adyov ovra, Kal wadcora 
ypwpevovs adt® tovs mAciatov voiv éxovras: 
wote Tovs ToAudvrTas PrAacdnpety mepi THY TaL- 
devdv7wy Kal diroaogovvrwy spoiws a&tov puceiv 
omep Tovs ets Ta TOv Gedy e€apaprdvortas. 
10 *Eyw 8 dmoddyoua: pev dravras tovs Adpyous 
ToUs Kal KaTd puKpov yds wohedciv Svvapevovs, 





« For power of speech as the faculty which has raised us 
from the life of beasts to that of civilized man see Xen. erin: 
iv. 3. 11 ff. Cf. Antid. 273, Paneg. 48 ff., and Shelley 
“He gave man speech and speech created thoneht' “ 
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which the power of speech has not helped us to 
establish. For this it is which has laid down laws 
concerning things just and unjust, and things base 
and honourable ; and if it were not for these ordin- 
ances we should not be able to live with one another. 
It is by this also that we confute the bad and extol 
the good. Through this we educate the ignorant 
and appraise the wise ; for the power to speak well 
is taken as the surest index of a sound understanding, 
and discourse which is true and lawful and just is the 
outward image of a good and faithful soul. With 
this faculty we both contend against others on 
matters which are open to dispute and seek light for 
ourselves on things which are unknown; for the 
same arguments which we use in persuading others 
when we speak in public, we employ also when we 
deliberate in our own thoughts ; and, while we call 
eloquent those who are able to speak before a crowd, 
we regard as sage those who most skilfully debate 
their problems in their own minds. And, if there is 
need to speak in brief summary of this power, we 
shall find that none of the things which are done with 
intelligence take place without the help of speech, 
but that in all our actions as well as in all our thoughts 
speech is our guide, and is most employed by those 
who have the most wisdom. Therefore, those who 
dare to speak with disrespect of educators and 
teachers of philosophy deserve our opprobrium no 
less than those who profane the sanctuaries of the 
gods. 

I, myself, welcome all forms of discourse which are 
capable of benefiting us even in a small degree ; 


Isocrates refers to this passage in Antid. 253, and quotes 
exactly from sections 5-9. 
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od pray ddAAd KadAictovs yotpar Kat Bacire- 
KwrTdrous Kal pddAtota mpémovtas enol tods zepl 
Tav émTndevpaTtav Kal T&v Todtre@v Tapat- 
vobvras, Kal rovrwy avtTt@v dao. diddcKovat Tovs 
TE Suvactedovras ws det TH mri ber xphoba, Kal 
tods iduiTas abs XP? mpos Tovds pxovras dua- 
Ketobat dud yep Touro Opa Tas mores €v- 
damoveordtas Kai peyioras yuyvopevas. 

ll Tov peév odv erepov, ws xpi) Tupavveiv, *Iooxpa- 
Tous nKovoaTe, TOV d éxdpevov, & Set wrovely Tods 
dpyopevous, ey mreipdcopat dueAGetv, oby ws éexet- 
vov direpBadovpevos, aA ws mpoojKdv prow mepl 
TovTwy pddiora StadexOfvar mpds buds. ef prev 

[29] yap epod py SyAdoavros & BovAopar Toreiv dpyds 
Stapdproite THs euRs yvwpys, ovK dv cixdTws 
dptvy dopyiloiunv: ef dé ampoeumdvTos euod pndev 
yiyvouro rovTwy, dikaiws ay Yon Tots pu) weHo- 
peévous Heppotuny. 

2 ‘“Hyodpa & odTws av pdhuora mapaxahéoat Kat 
mpoTtpéetat mpdos TO pvypovevew vuds Ta pybevTa 
kal meapyeiv atrots, ovk ef mepi TO oup- 
Bovaevey povov yevoinv Kai tabr’ dzapiOpyoas 
amadrayeinv, aA’ ef mpoemiciEayue mpatov pev 
Thy modtelavy tHY mapotcay ws déidv éorw 
dyamav od povoy Sua THY avayKynv, odd" OTL TAaVTA 
Tov xpdvov peTa TavTHS oikotpev, GAN’ Gru Bed- 

13 tTioTy TOV ToATA@y eotw, ere!” as eyo TavTnv 
éyw Thy apxyhiv od mapavdpws odd’ dAdXoTpiar, 
aA daiws Kal Sixatws Kal dua tods e€ dpyijs 
mooyovous Kal dia Tov matépa Kal dv ewavrov. 
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however, I regard those as the best and most worthy 
of a king, and most appropriate to me, which give 
directions on good morals and good government ;4 
and especially those which teach how men in power 
should deal with the people, and how the rank and 
file should be disposed to their rulers. For I observe 
that it is through such discourses that states attain 
the highest prosperity and greatness. 

On the former topic, how a ruler should act, you 
have heard Isocrates speak ; on the following topic, 
what his subjects must do, I shall attempt to dis- 
course, not with any thought of excelling him, but 
because this is the most fitting subject for me to 
discuss with you. For if I did not make clear what 
I desire you to do, I could not reasonably be angry 
with you if you were to mistake my purpose ; but 
if, after I have announced my policy beforehand, 
none of my desires are carried out, then I should 
justly blame those who fail to obey me. 

And I believe that I should most effectively exhort 
you and urge you to remember my words and heed 
them, not if I should confine myself to giving you 
advice and then, after counting out my precepts, 
make an end, but if, before doing this, I should 
prove to you, first, that you ought to be content 
with our present government, not only from neces- 
sity, nor because we have lived under it all our lives, 
but because it is the best of all governments ; and, 
second, that I hold this office, not illegally nor as a 
usurper, but with the just sanction of gods and men, 
and by virtue of my earliest ancestors, and of my 


* The aim of worthy oratory is proper conduct in private 
and in public life. See Paneg. 4, and General Introduc- 
tion, pp. xxiv ff. 
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ToUTav yap mpoarroderx Bevrey tis ovK adros 
abrob KaTayvageTar THY peylorny Cnutav, av pay 
meBapxj tots tm’ éeuod ocuvpBovdevfeior Kal 
mpootax Beto ; 

14 [lepi prev ody Tay modureucov ({evredbev yap dmo- 
riBeucvos pEdpny) olpac maou Soxeiv Sewdrarov 
pev elvau TO Tov abtav a&todcbat Tous xXpnotovs 
Kal Tous movnpous, Sucardrarov de TO Suenpicbac 
qept Tobruw Kal pay Tous dvopotous Tov opotwy 
Tuyxdvew, dAAd Kat mparrew Kal Tydoba Kara. 

15 Hv a€iav éxdorous. at pev Tolvuv dAryapytat Kal 
SnpoKpatiat tds todrntas Tots HETEXOUTL TOV 
mrodtteva@v Cntobor, kat Tob7T’ eddoKypel map’ adTais, 
nv prdev etepos étépov ddvntar mAdov exew: 6 
Tots Trovnpois ouppepov eoTiv' al 5é povapyiae 
metorov pev vépovor ZA) Bedriorw, _Sevrepov dé 
TH per’ exetvov, tpitov dé Kal tétaptov Tots 
GMous Kara Tov adbrov Adyov. kal tadr’ ed 
mavTaxob Kabeornxer, adrd 76 ve BovAnpa Tijs 

16 moduretas ToLoUTdy cor. kat pev 37} Stopav Kal 
Tas puoers Tdv avOpamwv Kal Tas mpakers a dmavres 
av tas tupavvidas paAdov dpodoyjoacev. Kabrou 
tis odK av Séfarto Tay ed ppovovvTwv Tovavrns 

[30] moAvretas perévew ev a) Siadyoer xpyoT0s av, 
paMov 7) 7 peperBau peta Tob m7AnBous pay yeyve- 
oKOpevos orrotds tis éorw; ddd ld Kat T™pao- 
Tépav Toooure Sucaiws av adriy elvat Kpivousev, 
dow ep pddv éotw évds avdpos yrapn mpocéyetv 





* A protest against the new “equality.” Cf. To Nicocles, 
14. In Areop. 21, 22 Isocrates praises the old democracy 
of Athens for recognizing ability and worth. 
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father and of myself. For, once these claims have 
been established, who will not condemn himself to 
the severest punishment if he fails to heed my 
counsels and commands ? 

Speaking, then, of forms of government (for this 
was the subject I set out to lay before you), I im- 
agine that we all believe that it is altogether mon- 
strous @ that the good and the bad should be thought 
worthy of the same privileges, and that it is of the 
very essence of justice that distinctions should be 
made between them, and that those who are unlike 
should not be treated alike but should fare and be 
rewarded in each case according to their deserts. 
Now oligarchies and democracies seek equality for 
those who share in the administration of them; and 
the doctrine is in high favour in those governments 
that one man should not have the power to get more 
than another—a principle which works in the in- 
terest of the worthless! Monarchies, on the other 
hand, make the highest award to the best man, the 
next highest to the next best, and in the same 
proportion to the third and the fourth and so on. 
Even if this practice does not obtain everywhere, 
such at least is the intention of the polity. And, 
mark you, monarchies more than other governments 
keep an appraising eye upon the characters and 
actions of men, as everyone will admit. Who, then, 
that is of sound mind would not prefer to share in a 
form of government under which his own worth 
shall not pass unnoticed, rather than be lost in the 
hurly-burly of the mob and not be recognized for 
what he is? Furthermore, we should be right in 
pronouncing monarchy also a milder government, in 
proportion as it is easier to give heed to the will of 
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Tov voov paMov } ToMais Kal mavTodanais d.a- 
voiats Cnretv dpéoxety. 

“Ort pev odv Hdiwv €orl Kal mpaorépa Kal 
Sixavorépa, bua. mAcovev pev ay tes dmodetferer, 
ob pay aAAd Kal ded Toure ouvidely pddidv € éore 
mept b€ THY Aounéiv, doov at Hovapxtat m™pos TO 
BovdetecOar Kal mpGfai te ta&v SedvTwy Sia- 
dépovaw, odtws av KdAAoTa Oewpjoayer, ef Tas 
peylotas Tov mpagewv map’ ddAndas tiOevTes 
eEeralew emiyepyoapev adtds. of péev Ttoivur 
KaT eviauTov eis Tas apyds elawvres mpdTEpoV 
ididrat ylyvovrat, mpiv aicbecbat 7 Tay Ths 
moAews Kal AaPetv cpsretpiay adrav: of & dei 
Tots avrois emotatobvtes, fy Kal THY iow 
Karadecatépay eywow, ard’ obv tals y’ éeume- 

‘ Lg ~ ” / Mu > € LS 
piats 7oAd Ta&Y dAdwy mpodyovow. exe” of pev 

~ aA 2 > , > ie 

TOAAGY Katapyedobow eis aAAjAovs dmoPA€movTes, 
€. > 2 A > ~ Lina Lg , a 
ot 8 oddevds cAvywpodow, eiddtes 6Tt mavTa Set 
dv atray yiyveobar. mpds S€ tovTois of pev ev 
tats dAvyapxéats kal tais SOynpoxpatias Sia Tas 
7pos ods atrovs pirorysias Avpaivorras Tots 
Kouvois* ot 8 &v Tals povapxtaus ovtes, ob éxovres 
dtm dbovicovar, mdvTwv, ws oldv7’ éoti, BéATioTo. 
mparrovew. érel ot pev borepilovar Ta&v mpay- 
pdarwy Tov pev yap mAciatov ypdvov én rots 
O77 fd 3 A ? ? A / 

idiots SiaTpiBovow, éredav 5° eis ta ovvedpta 
auveAbwow, mAcovdkis dv tis adtovs evpor dta- 





4 Party rivalry in the old Athenian democracy was 
carried on for the good of the state according to Paneg. 79. 
Not so in contemporary Athens, Paneg. 167. 

> See Demosthenes’ contrast between the checks and 
delays which were put upon him as leader of the Athenians 
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a single person than to seek to please many and 
manifold minds. 

Now one might multiply arguments to prove that 
this form of government is more agreeable and mild 
and just than others; yet, even from those I have 
advanced it is easy to see this at a glance. As for 
its other advantages, we can best appreciate how far 
monarchies excel other governments in planning 
and carrying out any course of action required of 
them if we place their most important practices side 
by side and try to review them. In the first place, 
then, men who enter upon office for an annual term 
are retired to private life before they have gained 
any insight into public affairs or any experience in 
handling them ; while men who are permanently in 
charge of the same duties, even though they fall 
short of the others in natural ability, at any rate have 
a great advantage over them in experience. In the 
next place, the former neglect many things, because 
each looks to the others to do them; while the 
latter neglect nothing, knowing that whatever is 
done depends upon their own efforts. Then again, 
men who live in oligarchies or democracies are led 
by their mutual rivalries to injure the common- 
wealth; while those who live in monarchies, not 
having anyone to envy, do in all circumstances so 
far as possible what is best. Furthermore, the 
former are dilatory in action,® for they spend most 
of their time over their private concerns ; and when 
they do assemble in council, you will find them more 
often quarrelling ¢ with each other than deliberating 
and Philip’s freedom to act and strike quickly, On the 
Crown, 294. Cf. Demosthenes’ Philippic, i. 40-46. 

¢ For the selfish bickerings of the platform orators see 
Panath, 12. 
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pepopevous 7 Kowh BovAevopevous: ot 8 ovTe 
ouvedpioy ovre _Xpovwv abrois drrodedevypevav, 
GAAd Kal Tas muepas Kal tas vuKTas emt Tais 
mpageow o ovres ovK daronetmovrat Ta&v Kaipary, a’ 


20 €xaotov ev TO Séovre mpdarrovaww. ere 3 ot pev 


(31] 
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22 


Svoperais éxovat, kal Bowdowr’ av Kat Tovs ™po 
adT@v dpxovras kat TOUS: é¢’ airois ws KaKvora. 
Sioux Foat Thy moAw, Ww ds peyloray ddgav adtot 
AdBwow: of Be bud mavTos 708 Biov KUpLoe Tay 
mpaypdriy ovres eis dmavra Tov xpovov kal Tas 
evvoias exovow. 70 dé péytorov: Tots yap kowots 
of pev ws aAorpiots, © ot 8 ws éidious* mpoogxover 
Tov vodv, Kat avpBodrors xpa@vrar mept adray of 
péev Tv aotav Tots Todunpordrous, ot 8 &g 
anavTwy eKAcEdpevor tots ppovyrdrors, Kat 
TYL@ow ot bev Tous év Tots dxAous | eizreiy bu- 
vay.evous, of Sé rods yphobat Tots mpdypacw én- 
LaTapevous. 

Ov povov om év Tots éyxundtous kal Tots Kara, 
THY hpépav éxdorny yeyvopevous ai povapxiat 
Siadépovow, GAAd Kal Tas év 7 Tore up mAcov- 
efias amdaoas Trepierdiipacwy. Kal yap mapacKeud ~ 
cacbat Suvdpers Kat xpyoacba tavrats, adore Kal 
Aabety Kai pOiva,” Kal TOUS pev metoat, Tovs d€ 
Bidcacba, mapa 8¢ T&v éxrpiacBar, Tovs be Tats 
dAdats Deparretars mpocayayéobar, paMov at Tupay- 
vides TOV dAAwy troduredv olat 7’ eiotv. Kat Tab7" 

1 of ev cs dddorplocs, of 5’ ws idlous] see Norlin, Class. Phil. 


xvii. p. 356: ol uev ws L5lous, ol 5° ws dddorplots MSS. 
> b0fvac Coray: db@ hvac Mss. 





@ But it was, he says elsewhere, the virtue of the old 
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together ; while the latter, for whom no councils or 
times of meeting are prescribed, but who apply 
themselves to the state’s business both day and night, 
do not let opportunities pass them by, but act in 
each case at the right moment. Again, the former 
are ill-disposed toward each other and would rather 
have their predecessors and their successors in office 
administer the state as badly as possible, in order 
that they may win for themselves as much credit as 
possible ; while the latter, because they are in con- 
trol of affairs throughout their lives, are at all times 
actuated by feelings of good will. But the greatest 
difference is this: men under other governments 
give attention to the affairs of state as if they were 
the concern of others; monarchs, as if they were 
their own concern ;* and the former employ as their 
advisers on state affairs the most self-assertive of 
their citizens, while the latter single out and employ 
the most sagacious ; and the former honour those 
who are skilful in haranguing the crowd, while the 
latter honour those who understand how to deal with 
affairs. , 

And not only in matters of ordinary routine and 
of daily occurrence do monarchies excel, but in war 
they have compassed every advantage; for in 
raising troops, and handling them so as to mislead 
and forestall the enemy, and in winning people over, 
now by persuasion, now by force, now by bribery, 
now by other means of conciliation, one-man rule is 
more efficient than the other forms of government. 


democracy that they did not slight the commonwealth, but 
cared for it as their personal concern, Paneg. 76; Areop. 
24, 25. 

> The same point is made by Demosthenes, Olynthiac, i. 4. 
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ex Tav épywy dv tis oby Arrov 7 TeV Adywr 
morevoeev. TobTo pev yap thy tav Ilepodv 
Svvapuv dmavtes topev tyAikadrny TO péyefos 
yeyernnerny od Sid THY Tov avipdv dpdvyaww, 
GAN’ dre paAdov Tv dAdwy tiv Bactrciay TYu@or- 
TobTo dé Avovicvor tov TUpavvoy, ote mapadaBesy 
Ty peev any LineAiay avdoratov yeyernperny, 
Ty & abdrod mapida moAopkouperny, od pdvov 
abrny Trav TmapovTwy Kivduvev amjdagev, aAdAad 
Kal peylioTyy TeV "EMqvideov ToAEwv émoinoev® 
eve 6 Kapyndovious Kat Aaredarpoviovs, Tous 
dptora Tey ddAwr" _Todurevopevons, olKoL Lev 
odryapxoupevous, rapa dé Tov mode HOV Baotrevo- 
pévous. éxyou 8” dy tis emidetéar Kal THY mohw,” 
Tv pddwoTa Tas Tupavvidas pucodcay, dray pep 
moMovds exe orparnyous, atvxotcay, drav dé 
eu” évos moujonrat Tovs Kwdtvous, xatopbotcay. 
Kaito. was dv res oapéorepov emideiterev 7} 7 dud 
TowovTuy TApaserypagrwv mhetorou Tas povapxias 
aéias ovoas ; paivovrat yap ot Te dea Téous 
Tupavveudpevot peyioTas Suvduers éyovres, of TE 
Karas dAuyapxovpevor, wept a pddvora omroved- 
fovow, of pev eva pdvov otparnyov ot b¢ Baowréa 
Tay orparomeSuy KUpov xabioravres, of TE pucody- 
TEs TAS Tupavvidas, omoTav moMovs dpxovras | €K- 
néupwow, oddev Tov Sedvrwy mpdtrovtes. et SE 


1 G@\\wv Blass: "EAXjvwy Mss. 
2 rbkw I: wodey tov ’AOnvalwy vulg. 





@ Dionysius, the elder, became tyrant of Syracuse in 
406 B.c. 

> Socrates and his followers idealized, in contrast to 
the slackness of Athens, the rigorous rule of such states 
as Sparta and Crete. See, for example, Plato, Crito 52 5. 
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And of this one may be assured by facts no less than 
by words ; for, in the first place, we all know that the 
empire of the Persians attained its great magnitude, 
not because of the intelligence of the population, but 
because they more than other peoples respect the 
royal office ; secondly, that Dionysius,* the tyrant, 
taking charge of Sicily when the rest of it had 
been devastated by war and when his own country, 
Syracuse, was in a state of siege, not only delivered 
it from the dangers which then threatened, but also 
made it the greatest of Hellenic states ; and again, 
we know that while the Carthaginians and the 
Lacedaemonians, who are the best governed peoples 
of the world,® are ruled by oligarchies at home, yet, 
when they take the field, they are ruled by kings. 
One might also point out that the state ° which more 
than any other abhors absolute rule meets with dis- 
aster when it sends out many generals,’ and with 
success when it wages war under a single leader. 

And, indeed, how could any one show more con- 
vincingly than through these instances that monarchy 
is the most excellent of governments? For we see 
that those who are permanently ruled by kings have 
the greatest powers ; that those who live in well- 
conducted oligarchies, when it comes to matters 
about which they are most concerned, appoint one 
man, in some cases a general, in others a king, to 
have full powers over their armies in the field ; and 
that those who abhor absolute rule, whenever they 
send out many leaders, fail to accomplish a single 
one of their designs. And, if there is need to 
Aristotle couples in his praise, as Isocrates here, the Spartans 
and the Carthaginians, Politics 1272 b 24 ff. 


© Athens. 
@ As in the disasters at Syracuse and Aegospotami. 
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def re Kal tay apyaiwy eimelv, Adyerar Kal Tods 
Beots dad Atos BaowevecOar. wept dv ei pev 
aAnOHs 6 Adyos eori, SHAov bri KaKetvo. TavTHV 

WY KaTaoTaow mpoxpivovow, «i dé TO pev Gades 
pndeis oldev, adroi 8” eixdlovres ovrw mept abray 
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Beods épapev, eb pu) TOAD THY aAAwY adrhy mpo- 
éxew evouifoper. 

Tlepi pev obv r&v modttedv, Goov addjAwv 
Svahépovow, dravra pev ov etpety ovr’ eimety 
duvarev éotw: od pny aGAdAa mpos ye TO Tapdv 
amoxpwrTws Kal viv eipnrar mept adtdv. ws dé 
MPOONKOVTWS THY apXHVY yets Exopev, TOAD TovTOU 
ovvropdtepos Kat pdddAov dpodoyovpevos 6 Adyos 
éotiv. Tis yap odK oldev dre Tetixpos prev 6 Tod 
yévous Huav apynyds, tapadaBay tods THv aAAwy 
ToATa@Y mpoyovous, TAEvaas Setpo Kal THY mdAWw 
abrois éxtise Kal THY ywpay KaTévemev, 6 Sé 
namp Evaydpas amodccdvrwy érépwv thy apynv 
madw avéraBev, trootas Tovs peylotous Kivdv- 
vous, Kal Toootroy peréoTnoey wore pnKeTe Doi- 
viKas Laapwvier Tupavveiv, BW’ @vrep ny THY 
apy, Torous xal viv exe TH Baovretay ; 

Aourov oby éoTw av mpoebeuny mept épavtob 
dreADety fy" entorno?” OTe Tovobros cor Dua 6 
Bacrredav, 6 és ov pdvov dua Tous mpoydvous ard 
Kat ov ewauTov Sixaies: av Ka peilovos Teas 3 
THAKavTyS REwOny. ofjae yap ey mavras dy 
opodoyjoa mAclorou Tay dperaw a€ias elvar Thy 

@ For this history see introd. to II ; Grote, History of Greece 
(new edition), ix. pp. 228 ff.; Hvagoeras 29-35. 
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speak also of things old in story, it is said that 
even the gods are ruled by Zeus as king. If the 
saying is true, it is clear that the gods also prefer this 
regime ; but if, on the other hand, no one knows 
the truth about this matter, and we by our own 
conjecture have simply supposed it to be so, it is 
a proof that we all hold monarchy in the highest 
esteem; for we should never have said that the 
gods live under it if we did not believe it to be far 
superior to all other governments. 

Now as to polities, while it is not possible either 
to search out or declare every detail in which they 
differ from each other, yet for our present purpose, 
at least, enough has been said. But to show that I 
hold my office by natural right is a story much 
sooner told and less open to dispute. Jor who does 
not know how Teucer, the founder of our race, 
taking with him the ancestors of the rest of our 
people, came hither over seas and built for them a 
city and portioned out the land; and that, after his 
other descendants had lost the throne, my father, 
Evagoras, won it back again by undergoing the 
greatest dangers, and wrought so great a change 
that Phoenicians no longer rule over Salaminians, 
while they, to whom it belonged in the beginning, 
are to-day in possession of the kingdom ?¢ 

Now, of the matters which I proposed to discuss, 
it remains for me to speak to you about myself, in 
order that you may realize that I, who rule over 
you, am of such character that, not only on account 
of my ancestors, but of myself also, I might justly 
claim even greater honour than I now enjoy. [or 
I think you would all agree that the most sovereign 
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2 Almost the language of the Platonic doctrine of ideas. 
>’ We may surmise that the death of the strong and 
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of the virtues are temperance and justice, since not 
only do they benefit us in themselves, but, if we 
should be minded to look into the natures, powers, 
and uses of human relations, we would find that 
those which do not partake ¢ of these qualities are 
the causes of great evils, whereas those which are 
attended by temperance and justice are greatly 
beneficial to the life of man. If, then, any of my 
predecessors have gained renown for these virtues, 
I consider that it is also my right to enjoy the same 
renown. 

As to my sense of justice, you can best observe it 
from these facts :® When I was established in power 
I found the royal treasury empty, all the revenues 
squandered, the affairs of the state in utter disorder 
and calling for great care, watchfulness, and outlay 
of money ; and, although I knew that rulers of the 
other sort in similar straits resort to every shift in 
order to right their own affairs, and that they feel 
constrained to do many things which are against 
their nature, nevertheless I did not fall a victim 
to any of these temptations; nay, I attended so 
devotedly and honourably to my duties that I left 
nothing undone which could contribute to the great- 
ness of the state and advance its prosperity ; and 
toward the citizens of the state I behaved with such 
mildness that no one has suffered exile or death or 
confiscation of property or any such misfortune during 
my reign. And though Hellas was closed to us 
because of the war which had arisen, and though we 


resourceful Evagoras plunged the affairs of Salamis and 
of Cyprus into a state of confusion which was with difficulty 
reduced to order by his successor, but we possess no further 
details of this history than those which are here set down. 
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were being robbed on every side, I solved most of 
these difficulties, paying to some their claims in 
full, to others in part, asking some to postpone theirs, 
and satisfying others as to their complaints by what- 
ever means I could. Furthermore, though the in- 
habitants of the island were hostile to me, and the 
Great King, while outwardly reconciled, was really 
in an ugly mood, I calmed and appeased both parties 
by assisting the King zealously and by treating the 
islanders justly. For I am so far from coveting what 
belongs to others that, while rulers of the other sort, 
when they are stronger than their neighbours by 
ever so little, cut off portions of their territory and 
seek to get the advantage of them, I did not think it 
right to take even the land which was offered to me, 
but prefer rather to hold through just means what 
is my own than to acquire through base means 
territory many times greater than that which I now 
possess. But why need I take the time to speak in 
detail, especially when I can make clear in a word 
the truth about myself? For it will be acknowledged 
that I have never wronged any man; that, on the 
contrary, I have been of service to many more of 
my own citizens and of the Hellenes at large and 
have bestowed upon them both greater gifts than all 
who have ruled before me put together. And surely 
those who pride themselves on justice and who pro- 
fess to be above considerations of money ought to 
be able to speak in such high terms of their own 
conduct. 

And now on the subject of temperance, also, I 
have still more important things to recount. For, 
since I realized that all men are most jealous for 
their wives and children, being above all quick to 
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resent offences against them, and that wantonness 
in these relations is responsible for the greatest 
evils—many ere now, of princely rank as well as of 
private station, having lost their lives because of it—, 
I so strictly avoided all these grounds of offence 
that, from the time when I became king, no one 
can charge me with having approached any woman 
but my own wife. I was not, of course, unaware 
that those kings also are highly thought of by the 
multitude who are just in their dealings with their 
citizens, even though they provide themselves with 
pleasures from outside their households ; but I desired 
both to put myself as far above such suspicions as 
possible and at the same time to set up my conduct 
as a pattern to my people, knowing that the multi- 
tude are likely to spend their lives in practices in 
which they see their rulers occupied. 

Then again, I considered that it is also the duty of 
kings to.be as much better than private citizens as 
they are superior to them in rank; and that those 
kings act contrary to all reason who compel their 
subjects to live decently but are themselves less 
continent than those over whom they rule. More- 
over, I saw that while the majority of people are 
masters of themselves in other matters, even the 
best are slaves to the passions whose objects are 
boys and women ; and therefore I wanted to show 
that I could be strong in those things in which I 
should be superior, not merely to people in general, 
but even to those who pride themselves on their 
virtue. Furthermore, I had no patience with the 
perversity of men who take women in marriage and 
make them partners in all the relations of life, and then 
are not satisfied with the compacts which they have 
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@ Aeacus, a descendant of Zeus, was father of Telamon, 
the father of Teucer. 
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made but by their own lawless pleasures bring pain to 
those whom they expect never to cause them pain ; 
and who, though honest in all other partnerships, 
are without conscience in the partnership of marriage, 
when they ought to cherish this relationship the more 
faithfully inasmuch as it is more intimate and more 
precious than all others. More than that, they are 
unconsciously storing up for themselves feuds and 
factions at home in the royal palace. And yet, 
if kings are to rule well, they must try to preserve 
harmony, not only in the states over which they 
hold dominion, but also in their own households and 
in their places of abode ; for all these things are the 
works of temperance and justice. Nor was I of the 
same mind as most kings in regard to the begetting 
of children. I did not think I should have some 
children by a woman of humbler station and others 
by one of higher degree, nor that I should leave 
after me bastard progeny, as well as progeny of 
legitimate birth ; but that all my children should be 
able to trace their lineage back through the same 
father and the same mother to Evagoras, my father, 
among mortals, to the Aeacides among the demi- 
gods, and to Zeus * among the gods, and that not 
one of the children sprung from my loins should be 
cheated of this noble origin. 

Though many motives impelled me to abide by 
these principles, not the least incentive was that I 
saw that courage and cleverness and the other 
qualities which are held in high esteem are shared 
by many even among the base, whereas justice and 
temperance are the possessions of the good and noble 
alone. I conceived, therefore, that the noblest thing 
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that I could do was to be able to excel my fellows in 
those virtues in which the bad have no share, and 
which are the truest and the most abiding and de- 
serve the greatest praise. For these reasons, and 
with these thoughts in mind, I was more assiduous 
than anyone else in the practice of temperance, and 
I chose for my pleasures, not those which are found 
in acts which yield no honour, but those which are 
found in the good repute which rewards nobility of 
character. However, we ought not to test all the 
virtues in the same set of conditions, but should test 
justice when a man is in want, temperance when he 
is in power, continence when he is in the prime of 
youth. Now in all these situations no one will deny 
that I have given proof of my nature. When I 
was left by my father without means, I was so 
just in my dealings as to injure not one of my 
citizens ; but when I gained the power to do what- 
ever I pleased, I proved myself more temperate 
than men in private station ; and I showed my self- 
control in both circumstances at an age in which we 
find that the great majority of men most frequently 
go morally astray. 

I should probably hesitate to say all this before 
an audience of other people, not that I lack pride 
in what I have accomplished, but because I might 
fail to convince them on the evidence of my words 
alone ; you, however, are yourselves my witnesses 
that all I have said is true. Now men who are 
moral by nature deserve our praise and admira- 
tion, but still more do those deserve it who are 
such in obedience to reason; for those who are 
temperate by chance and not by principle may 
perchance be persuaded to change, but those who, 
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besides being so inclined by nature, have formed 
the conviction that virtue is the greatest good in the 
world, will, it is evident, stand firm in this position 
all their lives. 

But the reason why I have spoken at some length 
both about myself and the other subjects which I 
have discussed is that I might leave you no excuse 
for not doing willingly and zealously whatever I 
counsel and command. 

I declare it to be the duty of each one of you to 
perform whatever tasks you are assigned with dili- 
gence and justice ; for if you fall short in either ‘of 
these qualities, your conduct must needs suffer by 
that defect. Do not belittle nor despise a single one 
of your appointed tasks, thinking that nothing de- 
pends uponit ; but, knowing that the whole depends 
for its success or failure on each of the parts, be 
careful in everything. Display no less concern in 
my interests than in your own, and do not think that 
the honours enjoyed by those who successfully ad- 
minister my affairs are a small reward. Keep your 
hands off the possessions of others in order that you 
may be more secure in the possession of your own 
estates. You should be such in your dealings with 
others as you expect me to be in my dealings with 
you. Do not strive to gain riches rather than a 
good name, knowing that both among the Hellenes 
and the barbarians as well those who have the 
highest reputation for virtue have at their command 
the greatest number of good things. Consider that 
the making of money unjustly will produce, not 
wealth, but danger. Do not think that getting is 
gain or spending is loss ; for neither the one nor the 
other has the same significance at all times, but 
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either, when done in season and with honour, benefits 
the doer. 

And do not regard any one of my orders as a hard- 
ship; for those of you who make themselves most 
serviceable to my interests will most advance the 
interests of their own households. Let none of 
you imagine that even what he secretly thinks 
in his own heart will be hidden from me; nay, let 
him believe that, though I may be absent in body, 
yet my thoughts are present at what goes on; for, 
being of this opinion, you will be more restrained in 
your deliberations on all matters. Never conceal from 
me anything that you possess, or that you are doing, 
or that you intend to do, knowing that where there 
are things hidden, fears in great number must needs 
arise. Seek not to be artful nor underhand in your 
public life, but to be so honest and open that, even 
if anyone wants to slander you, it will not be easy to 
do so. Scrutinize your actions and believe that they 
are evil when you wish to hide from me what you 
do, and good when my knowledge of them will be 
likely to make me think better of you. Do not 
keep silent if you see any who are disloyal to my rule, 
but expose them; and believe that those who aid 
in concealing crime deserve the same punishment as 
those who commit it. Consider fortunate, not those 
who escape detection when they do evil, but those 
who are innocent of all wrongdoing ; for it is prob- 
able that the former will suffer such ills as they 
themselves inflict, while the latter will receive the 
reward which they deserve. Do not form political 
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cvvddous dvev Tis euiis yraypins’ at yap Totatrat 
ovoTacets év pev tats aAAais moAtrelais mAeov- 
extobow, ev 6€ Tais povapxtars Kuduvevovow. 
pa povov améxeobe Ta&V dpapTnparey, ara kal 
Ta emurmdevpdteov T&v TowvTwv ev ols avay- 
Katév éorw drroypiay eyyiyvecbar. thy eunv drdiav 
dodadeorarny al BeBorordrny elvat vopilere. 
5 Siagvddrrere Thy Tapotoav xaTdoraow, Kal pade- 
pds emibupetre petaBoAjs, <iddres ore bia Tas 
Tapaxas dvayKaidy €ote Kal Tas moNeus am- 
ddAvabat Kat Tovs olxous Tous iSious dvaorTdtous 
yiyveobat. ft) pdvov ras puoes airias vopilere 
Too xarerrovs F mpdous elvat Tods TUpavvous, 
add Kal Tov Tpomov Tov Tay mohrav- mooi 
yap 78n dua Ty rev dipyopevenv kakiav Tpaxv- 
Tepov 7} KaTa THY atrév yradpny dpxew ivay- 


56 xdoOnoav. Bappeire rea paMov Sud Thy mpadryta 


7) 


™7Y euny 7) id THY bperépav adTav Operiy. Thy 
ep dopdAevav ddevay pew avrois elvas vopilere: 
Kadds yap TOV mrept epee Kabeorutwy TOV adrov 
Tpdov kal 74. mept _ Deas eee. Tarewvous peev 
civat xpt mpos THY apyny THY enn, éupevovras 
tots €eot Kai Svapvddrrovras TOUS vopous TOUS 
Baowrtxovs, Aapmpovs 8” ev tats brép THs wéAEws 
Aevtoupyiats Kal Tots GAXows Tols bx’ euod mpoo- 
TaTTOpEvots. 

7 Mporpémere Tovs vewrépous én dperny 1) 
pedvov Tapawobvres, dda Kal mept Tas mpagtets 
droderxvyovres atrots otous elvau xe? Tous, dvdpas 
Tods dyabous. SiuddoKere Tovs maidas Tovs dpe- 
tépous abtdv meBapyeiv,’ Kai wept thy maidevow 

1 reBapxetv TP: Baorhevec@at vulg. 
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societies or unions ® without my sanction ; for such 
associations may be an advantage in the other forms 
of government, but in monarchies they are a danger. 
Abstain not merely from wrongdoing, but also from 
such conduct as must needs arouse suspicion. Believe 
that my friendship is very sure and abiding. Pre- 
serve the present order and do not desire any change, 
knowing that revolutions inevitably destroy states 
and lay waste the homes of the people. Do not 
think that it is their natural dispositions alone which 
make rulers harsh or gentle, but the character of 
the citizens as well ; for many before now have been 
compelled by the depravity of their subjects to rule 
more harshly than they wished. Be confident, but 
less because of my mildness than because of your 
own goodness. Consider that in my safety lies your 
own security ; for while my fortunes are on a firm 
foundation, your own will be likewise. You should 
be self-effacing in your attitude toward my authority, 
abiding by our customs and preserving the royal 
laws, but conspicuous in your services on behalf of 
the state and in the other duties which are assigned 
to you by my command. 

Exhort the young to virtue not only by your 
precepts but by exemplifying in your conduct what 
good men ought to be, Teach your children to be 
obedient, and habituate them to devote themselves 


* Political clubs may have been patriotic in old Athens 
(Paneg. 79) but they had now degenerated into secret 
associations conspiring against popular government. See 
Paneg. 167; Thue. viii, 54; Aristotle, Constitution of 
Athens, xxxiv. 
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THY etpnevny" ebiter’ attods ds pddvora b10- 
tpiBew- qv yap Kad@s dpxeaba pabwor, ToMey 
dpyew Suvjoovrar, Kai moTol pev dvrTes Kat 
dtkarot pebefovar TeV TpeTepeoy dyabav, Kakol 
5é yevduevot Kivduvevcovor mepi tev taapxov- 
Twv, péyrotov nyeicbe Kal BeBardtatov ots 
matot wAobTov rapadwoew, jv avtois duvncbe 
Thy Hpetépav edvoiav Katadeirew. dOAwrdtovs 
jyetobe Kat Svoruxeordrous, dat mepl Tous 
muorevorTas dmaTou yeydvacw: avayKn yap Tous 
tovodtous abvpws éxyovras Kal poBovpévous amavTa 
Kal pndév paAdrov morevovtas Tots didows 7 Tots 
exOpois Tov émtAowmov xpovov dudyew. Cndrobre 
it) Tous mAcioTa KEKTHLEVOUS, Ma Tous pen dev 
Kakov adiow atrois ovveddTas: pera. yap TovavTns 
poxtis Toor” dv tis Svvairo TOV Biov dtayayeiv. 
ea Ty kakiav oleoe dvvacbar jev meiw Tis 
aperiis ageheiv, TO o dvopa duoxepéorepov eXerv, 
GAN? otwy ep dvopdrewy éKaoTov Tay _Tpayparov 
teTuynKe, ToatTas Wyetobe Kal Tas Suvdyers 
adrav elvac. 

My pOoveire Tois map €ot mputevovow a’ 
susdhaobe, Kal eipdobe Xpnorovs buds adrovds 
TApeXOVvTES efroodobat ois Tpoexovaw. didety 
otecbe Seiv kal TeyLGy ovornep av Kat o Baowdevs, 
iva Kal map’ ep08 Tuyxarnte TOY adTov Tour. 
old TEp TapovTos pov Adyere, rovabra Kat cept 
dadvros dpoveire. THY evvovay TY mpos pas év 
Tots épyots evdeixvvcbe padov 7 ev Tots Adyors. 
a mdoxovres og érepwy dpyiteobe, Tatra Tovs 
Gdovs pi woveire. mept dv av ev trois Adyous 

1 shy elpnucvyy I: rhv rowdryy vulg. 
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above all to the discipline which I have described; 
for if they learn to submit to authority they will be 
able to exercise authority over many ; and if they 
are faithful and just they will be given a share in 
my privileges ; but if they turn out to be bad they 
will be in danger of losing all the privileges which 
they possess. Consider that you will pass on to 
your children the greatest and surest wealth if you 
can leave them my good will. Consider that the most 
miserable and unfortunate of men are those who have 
proved faithless to those who put their faith in them ; 
for such men are doomed to despair and to fear of 
everything and to distrust of friends no less than of 
foes throughout the remainder of their lives. Emu- 
late, not those who have mast possessions, but those 
who in their hearts know no evil; for with such 
a conscience one can live out his life most happily. 
Do not imagine that vice can profit more than 
virtue, and that it is only its name which is uglier ; 
but consider that even as are the names which 
things have received, so, also, are their qualities.” 
Do not be jealous of those who are highest in my 
favour, but emulate them, and by making yourselves 
serviceable try to rise to the level of those who are 
above you. Believe that you should love and honour 
those whom your king loves and honours, in order 
that you may win from me these same distinctions. 
Even as are the words which you speak about me in 
my presence, so let your thoughts of me be in my 
absence. Manifest your good will towards me in 
deeds rather than in words. Do not do to others 
that which angers you when they do it to you. 


@ Cf. Phil. 16 ff. 
> See To Demonicus i4 and note. 
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KaTnyophre, pndev todtwy ev tots epyous émiry- 
eveTe. Tovaita mpocdoKare mpdgeuw, ol” dv repli 
Hudv dravojobe. pr) pdvov émawwetre Tovs aya- 

62 ods dAAd Kal pyetofe. ods Adyous Todbs eyods 
vopous elvar vouilovres meipdobe Tovros éep- 
peeve, ciddtes OTe Tols pddAtora movotow tudv 
dyw BovAouat, tdytora TovTos e&dorar Civ as 
avrot Boddovrat. KepdAavov dé tev elpnuevwr: 
olous mEp Tobs op’ Spay dpxouevous oleoGe Setv 
mrept bpds clvat, TovovTous xXpr Kal Trepl THY dpx7v 
Thy euny duas ylyvecBa. 

63 Kai rair’ dv movjre, ti Set wept rv ovp- 
Bnoopévay paxpodoyelv; jv yap éyw te mapéyw 
Tovobrov epavTov oldv meEp év 7@ mapeAbdovre 

[40] xpovy, ral 74. map’ Spay _Umnperirat, Taxéws 
dpeobe Kal Tov Biov Tov _DueTEpov aura em 
ScdwKdTa Kal THY apxTy THY euny ndEnueryy Kal 

64 THY mOAw eddaiova yeyernevny. dévov per ody 

, > ~ ov A > ‘ 3 ’ 
THAKOUTWY dyabdr evexa pndev eAAeirewv, addAd 
Kal mévous Kal Kivduvous oteoTwacoty dmeveyKety: 
bpiv 8 eeore pendev tahamupnbeiow, aAAd 7m 
otois pdvov Kai Sixalois odow, dmavra tara 
dtampafacbat. 
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Practise nothing in your deeds for which you con- 
demn others in your words. Expect to fare well or 
ill according as you are disposed well or ill toward 
me. Be not satisfied with praising good men, but 
imitate them as well. Regard my words as your 
law, and try to abide by them, knowing that those 
of you who most faithfully do what I desire will 
most quickly be able to live as they themselves 
desire. This is the conclusion of the whole matter : 
just as you think those who are ruled by you should 
conduct themselves toward you, so you also should 
conduct yourselves toward my rule. 

And if you do this, why need I speak at length of 
what the results will be? For if I continue to treat 
you as in time past, and you continue to give me 
your service and support, you will soon see your own 
life advanced, my empire increased, and the state 
made happy and prosperous. You could, therefore, 
well afford, for the sake of blessings so great, to spare 
no effort and even to undergo all manner of toil and 
peril ; and yet it lies in your power, without suffering 
any hardship, but merely by being loyal and true, to 
bring all these things to pass. 
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IV. PANEGYRICUS 


INTRODUCTION 


Ture Panegyricus was published at a time * when the 
power and influence of Athens were at a low ebb 
and when the Hellenic world generally was in a 
sorry state. The empire which Athens had built 
upon her acknowledged leadership in driving the 
Persians out of Greece had been shattered by the 
Peloponnesian War. The supremacy to which Sparta 
succeeded at the end of that war ® soon proved a 
selfish tyranny which so stirred up hatred among the 
Greek cities and factions within them as to destroy 
whatever of pan-Hellenic sentiment had been engen- 
dered by the Persian Wars and to invite the barbarian . 
to interfere in the affairs of Hellas. 

The crowning shame of this condition of affairs 
was the so-called Peace of Antalcidas (negotiated in 
387 B.c., mainly by Sparta), under the terms of which 
the Greeks submitted themselves formally, for the 
first time in history, to the overlordship of the Persian 
king, accepting him as the arbiter of their disputes 
and as the guardian of the “ autonomy ” of the Greek 
states in their relations to each other. 

But this sacrifice of their pride gained for the 
Hellenes neither the “ autonomy ” nor the “ peace ”’ 
which the treaty guaranteed.° Sparta continued to 

@ About 380 n.c. See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 148. 


> By the Battle of Aegospotami, 405 B.c. 
© See Paneg. 115. 
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wage war on Greek states * and to stir up faction 
and bloodshed within them.2 The Athenian fleet no 
longer patrolled the sea, and pirates infested the 
Aegean. The several states, exhausted by war and 
civil strife, were unable to support their populations, 
and men sought to escape from poverty and want 
at home by enlisting in foreign service under any 
leader who could hold out to them a prospect of 
pay or pillage. These bands of mercenaries, grow- 
ing in numbers and in recklessness, became a 
positive menace to the security of the home-staying 
population.@ 

It is from these intolerable circumstances that 
Isocrates in the Panegyricus seeks ta persuade the 
Greeks to deliver themselves. They cannot, he 
insists, go on with their suicidal wars; the strife 
which is sapping their very life must be brought to 
anend. There is, however, but one way to establish 
concord among the several states and that is to enlist 
their mutual rivalries in a common cause—to carry 
the war from Hellas into Asia and to wrest from the 
barbarians the power and wealth which the Hellenes 
now seek to gain from each other. Concord among 
the Greeks, war upon the barbarians—the complete 
triumph of Hellenism by a final and thorough-going 
conquest of Persia—is the central theme of the 
discourse. 

But there is the difficult question of leadership in 
this crusade. Sparta, now the leading state, has 
abused her power and involved Greece in her present 
weakness and humiliation. She must suffer a change 
of heart and join with Athens in the war of deliver- 


#126. ® 110-114. : his. 
4 See Paneg. 115, 168; Phil. 96, 120, 121; Epist. ix. 9. 
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ance. But Athens must regain her lost supremacy ; 4 
she alone, by her past history, has proved not only 
her right but her capacity to unite the Greeks in a 
common cause. The author sketches with sincere 
eloquence the glorious services of Athens to Hellas— 
Athens, the mother of civilization ; author of material 
prosperity no less than of the institutions and the 
arts of the cultivated life; beneficent in the exercise 
of the supremacy which of old was conceded to her, 
using her power, not to enslave, but to help the weaker 
states ; risking her very existence in the Persian 
Wars for the freedom of all the Hellenes ; and always 
without fail the champion of Hellenism against the 
menace of the Persian empire—and rests on this 
record her claim to take the lead in this great 
enterprise. 

Isocrates insists that the enterprise is entirely 
practicable. The Persians are an effeminate people 
with no genius or strength for war. They have 
prospered only by the help of the Greeks or by 
playing one Greek power against another; they 
have never succeeded and can never stand against 
a united Hellas. If only the Greeks can be per- 
suaded to make common cause against them, their 
advance upon the barbarians “ will be more like a 
sacred mission than a military expedition.” 

The Panegyricus is the first of the “ political” 

* Tsocrates, in tactful recognition of the present position 
of Sparta, speaks in one or two passages of the Panegyricus 
as if he had in mind a dual leadership; but the discourse 
as a whole (see especially 99) is both a challenge to Athens 
to lead in the expedition (compare Phil. 127) and to the 
rest of the Greeks to accept her leadership. Moreover in 
the Antidosis, 57, 58, Isocrates expressly states that this was 
the purpose of the Panegyricus. 

> See General Introd. p. xxxi. 
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discourses of Isocrates, and the first and foremost in 
which he devotes his eloquence to his dream of pan- 
Hellenism.* It betrays the great pains taken in its 
composition by the extreme finish of its style and the 
careful elaborateness of its structure; but through- 
out its involved rhetorical periods there breathes a 
genuine feeling and a lofty tone. It established 
his fame in antiquity, and was recognized then as 
now as his masterpiece? 

The title was chosen by Isocrates himself,¢ no 
doubt to signify its appropriateness to be delivered 
before a pan-Hellenic gathering at Olympia, where 
Gorgias and Lysias had actually spoken on the same 
theme before him.? It is, however, certain that it 
was not delivered by Isocrates;* and, although 
it may have been read aloud on such an occasion 
by another, it was probably written as a political 
pamphlet and circulated among a reading public. 


® See General Introd. pp. ix, x. 

> Compare the enthusiastic judgements pronounced upon 
it by Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his Critique on Isocrates 
5, iene by Havet in his introduction to Cartelier’s Antidosis, 

. Iviii. 
e Phil. 9; General Introd. p. xxxvi. 

4 General Introd. p. xxxv. 

¢ General Introd. pp. xviii, xxx. 
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3 ~ 
[41] TloAAdius eCavpaca rév Tas mavynyipets auvaya- 
ydvrww Kal Tods yupviKods dyOvas KatacTnodvTwy, 
ort Tas pev TOV wpdTwy edrvxias oUTW peydAwy 
Swpedv Hkiwoav, Tois 8 tnép t&v Kowdv idig 
movijoact Kal Tas éavrdv yuxds otTw mapa- 
, LA ‘ ‘ ” = ~ vA 
oxevdoaow Wate Kal Tovs dAAous wderciv Sivacbat, 
2 rovrots 8° oddeuiav Tysny améveav: dy elkds Hv 
abrovs paAdov momjoacbar mpdvorav- Tv pév yap 
> ~ \ tA er La ? A n 
aOAntrav Sis TooadTny pwpnv AaBdvrwy oddev av 
t , a ” en 1 2 \ * 
mAéov yévorto tots GAAows, évds S€ avdpds ed 
dpoviicavtos dmavtes dv dmoAavoeiav of Bovdd- 
pevor Kowwvelv Tis éxeivov Siavoias. 

> ‘\ ; ee) t a > edi ey c a 
3 Od py emi tovrors aOvurcas ciAduny pabupeiv, 

> 2. A / ey wv f A , 
GAN’ ixavév vouicas GbAov eceabai pou tiv ddfav 
ai da adtob Tod, Adyou yevnoopevny yw ovp- 
Bovredowv mepi te Tod ToAduov Tob mpds Tovs 
BapBdpous Kai THs dpovolas THs mpos Huds adrovs, 
odk ayvody drt woAAol Tay mpoomonoapéeve elvat 





* Pan-Hellenic gatherings at the Olympic, Pythian, 
Nemean and Isthmian games, including also the Pan- 
athenaic festival at Athens. See Gardner and Jevons, 
Manual of Greek Antiquities, pp. 269 ff. 

> This is not quite exact (see Lysias, Olympiacus 2), nor 
consistent with § 45 where he mentions contests of intellect 
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Many times have I wondered at those who first 
convoked the national assemblies and established 
the athletic games,* amazed that they should have 
thought the prowess of men’s bodies to be deserving 
of so great bounties, while to those who had toiled in 
private for the public good and trained their own 
minds so as to be able to help also their fellow-men 
they apportioned no reward whatsoever,’ when, in 
all reason, they ought rather to have made provision 
for the latter; for if all the athletes should acquire 
twice the strength which they now possess, the rest 
of the world would be no better off ; but let a single 
man attain to wisdom, and all men will reap the 
benefit who are willing to share his insight. 

Yet I have not on this account lost heart nor 
chosen to abate my labours ; on the contrary, believ- 
ing that I shal] have a sufficient reward in the appro- 
bation which my discourse will itself command, I 
have come before you to give my counsels on the 
war against the barbarians and on concord among 
ourselves. I am, in truth, not unaware that many of 


and prizes for them. But the mild interest which these 
evoked served but to emphasize the excess of enthusiasm 
for athletics against which Isocrates here and elsewhere 
protests. Cf. Antid. 250 and Epist. viii. 5. The complaint 
is older than Isocrates. See Xenophanes, Fr. 19. 
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~ > ‘ ~ A a ¢ =. + ee 
7 sofiaTtév én todrov tov Adyov wpuynoay, aan’ apa 
pev éAmilwv tooodrov Siolcew wote tots adAous 
pendev mamote Soxeiv eipfabar mepi adradv, dpa 
S€ mpoxpivas ToUTous KaAAloToUs elvat TdV Adywr, 
olrwes mepi peyiorwy Tuyydvovew dvres Kal Tovs 

x > 

te Aéyovras uddor emdecxvdovar Kal Tods aKov- 
~ > + ~ ce +. oa is 3 Ww 2 
5 ovras mAciot WheAovaw, dv eis OUTS EoTW. ETELT 

QO? ie , f @ ? Ww ia 
008’ of Katpot mw mapeAnAvbaow, wor’ 4dq arny 
elvac TO peuvicba mepi tov’rwy. téTe yap xpy 
mavec0at éyovtas, dtav 7} Ta Tpdypata AdBy 
/ A a é f N > ~ n 
téAos Kal pykére dén BovdAcdecOar wept adtav, 7 
tov Adyov iSn tis exovra mépas, woTe pndepiav 
6 AeAethOat Tots GAAows depBoAnv. ews 8” av Td ev 
Spoiws womep mpdtepov dépytar, ta 8 ecipnuéva 
davrdws exovra tuyxdvn, 7s od xpy oKometv Kat 
pirocogetv tobrov Tov Adyov, ds Hv KatopOwhh, Kat 
Tob 7oAdpou Tob mpds GAAjAoUs Kal Tis Tapas THs 

. ~ an ~ 

napovons kal TOY peyloTwy KaKdv Huds amahAd£e ; 
\ \ t > \ ~ ” er 
7 IIpos 5€é rovrous, ef pev pydapads ddAws ofdvr 

> ~ 3 .) A ed Be af ‘~\ lal iS f 
hv Sydodv Tas abras mpdfers GAA’ 7 Sia puds idéas, 
elyev dv tis dbrodaBeiv ws meptepydv éott TOV 
adtov tpdmov exetvors A€yovra mdAw evoxAciv tots 
dxovovaw: éreidy 8° ot Adyor tovad’Tnv Exovor 

‘ of: oe ef el ) > 4 ~ | ~ 

8 thy vow, woO oldvr’ elvar epi tdv adtadv wod- 
Aaxds eényjoacGar, Kal Tad Te peyddAa ramewa 
movjoat Kat Tots puxpois péyeDos aepiOeivar, Kat 





@ For the meaning of the word ‘ sophist’” see General 
Introd. p. xii. The word is commonly translated ‘ orator,” 
since the sophists concerned themselves mainly with exempli- 
fying and teaching oratory ; but the sophist speaks only on 
the lecture platform ; the political orator is called a ‘‘ rhetor ie 
in Isocrates. : 

Gorgias and Lysias in their Olympic orations had spoken 
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those who have claimed to be sophists ¢ have rushed 
upon this theme, but I hope to rise so far superior to 
them that it will seem as if no word had ever been 
spoken by my rivals upon this subject ; and, at the 
same time, I have singled out as the highest kind of 
oratory ® that which deals with the greatest affairs 
and, while best displaying the ability of those who 
speak, brings most profit to those who hear; and 
this oration is of that character. In the next place, 
the moment for action has not yet gone by, and so 
made it now futile to bring up this question ; for 
then, and only then, should we cease to speak, when 
the conditions have come to an end and there is 
no longer any need to deliberate about them, or 
when we see that the discussion of them is so com- 
plete that there is left to others no room to improve 
upon what has been said. But so long as con- 
ditions go on as before, and what has been said 
about them is inadequate, is it not our duty to scan 
and study this question, the right decision of which 
will deliver us from our mutual warfare, our present 
confusion, and our greatest ills ? 

Furthermore, if it were possible to present the 
same subject matter in one form and in no other, 
one might have reason to think it gratuitous to weary 
one’s hearers by speaking again in the same manner 
as his predecessors ; but since oratory is of such a 
nature that it is possible to discourse on the same 
subject matter in many different ways—to represent 
the great as lowly or invest the little with grandeur, 


on this theme, but it is hardly probable that Isocrates had 
them particularly in mind in this patronizing remark, 

® Cf. Lysias, Olymp. 3. For Isocrates’ idea of the highest 
oratory see General Introd. p. xxiv. 
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Ta Te TaAdad Kawds SieAOety Kai wept TeV vewori 
yeyevnevey dpyaiws eizeiv, ovKere pevxréov 
Tatr é€oTl mept adv Erepor mpdtepov cipyxaocv, 

9 GAN’ dyewvov exeivwy eimety metpatéov. ai ev yap 
mpates at mpoyeyernucvar Kowal maow yuiv Kat- 
edeipOnoav, 76 8 &v Kaip@ tavrats Kataxpynoacbae 
Kal Ta mpoojKovTa mepi éexdoTns evOvynbyivar Kat 
tots dvéuacw eb Siabdoba trav ed dpovodvrwy 

10 idv eorw. ayyodpar 8 ottws dv peytorny éni- 
Soow AapBdvew Kai tas das Téxvas Kal THY TeEpt 
Tovs Adyous prrocodiay, ct tis Oavpdlor Kal TyYLHH 
Ly Tods TpwTous TAY epywy apxouevous, GAG TOdS 
dpiof” exacrov abtdv eLepyalopuevous, pndé Tods 

[43] wept tovTwv (nrobyras Aé€yew mepi dv pndets 
mpotepov eipnxev, GAAd Tos oUTWS émoTapevous 
eizreiy ws ovdeis av dAdos SUvatto. 

11 Katroe twés émitysdor t&v Adywv Tois dep 
tovs iSiitas Exovor kal Alav daynxptBwyévots, Kal 
tocodrov SiunpapryKacw wdote Tovs mpos trep- 
Bodjy menompevous mpds Tos aya@vas tods mepi 
Tov idiwy cupBoraiwy cKxorobow, womep dpoliws 
Sdov dudoréepous exew, dA od Tovs pev dodadrds 
tovs 8° émideTiKds, } ofds pév Siop@vras tds 





@ The author of the treatise On the Sublime, xxxviii, quotes 
this passage and condemns Isocrates’ “ puerility ” in thus 
dwelling on the power of rhetoric when leading up to his 
praise of Athens, and so arousing distrust of his sincerity. 
But the objection loses its force if Isocrates is here using 
what had become a conventionalized statement of the power 
of oratory. This it probably was. [Plutarch], Lives of 
the Orators 838 F, attributes to Isocrates the definition of 
rhetoric as the means of making “ small things great and 
great things small.” <A similar view is attributed to the 
rhetoricians Tisias and Gorgias in Plato, Phaedr. 267 a, who 
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to recount the things of old in a new manner or set 
forth events of recent date in an old fashion *—it 
follows that one must not shun the subjects upon 
which others have spoken before, but must try to 
speak better than they. For the deeds of the past 
are, indeed, an inheritance common to us all; but 
the ability to make proper use of them at the appro- 
priate time, to conceive the right sentiments about 
them in each instance, and to set them forth in 
finished phrase, is the peculiar gift of the wise. And 
it is my opinion that the study ° of oratory as well as 
the other arts would make the greatest advance if 
we should admire and honour, not those who make 
the first beginnings in their crafts, but those who are 
the most finished craftsmen in each, and not those 
who seek to speak on subjects on which no one has 
spoken before, but those who know how to speak as 
no one else could. 

Yet there are some who carp at discourses which 
are beyond the powers of ordinary men and have 
been elaborated with extreme care, and who have 
gone so far astray that they judge the most ambitious 
oratory by the standard of the pleas made in the 
petty actions of the courts ;¢ as if both kinds should 
be alike and should not be distinguished, the one 
by plainness of style, the other by display ; or as if 
are credited with ‘‘ making small things appear great and 
great things small, and with presenting new things in an 
old way and old.themes in a modern fashion through the 
power of speech.” Cf. Busiris 4 and Panath. 36; also 
Julian, Oration, i. 2 c. 

> Literally the ‘“ philosophy which has to do with 
oratory ”—culture expressed in speech. For ‘* philosophy ” 
as used by Isocrates see General Introd. p. xxvi. 


¢ For Isocrates’ opinion of court oratory see General 
Introd. p. xxii. 
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MerpidTyTas, Tov 8° axpiB&s émortdpevoy Aéyew 
andas ovk dv 8uvdpuevov cimeiv. obra. pév odv 
od AcAjBacw S71. TovTovs énawotow dv éyyis 
adbrot tuyxdvovew dvres: enol 8° obdSév mpos Tods 
ToovTous GAAd mpos éxelvous éoti, Tovs oddev 
dmodcfopevous Tav «ik Aeyouevwy, dAda Sv0- 
xepavobvras Kal Cnticovras idetv Te rotodrov év 
Tois €uots, olov mapa Tots dAdots ody edprcovow. 
mpos ovs ere puixpov brép euavtod Opacuvdpevos, 
46 tTepl Too mpdypatos Toujsopat Tovs Adyous. 
tovs pev yap dAdous év Tots mpooystois 6p@ KaTa- 
mpaivovras tovs dkpoards, Kal mpopacilouevovs 
dmép tav pedAdASvrwv pnOnoecOa, Kai Aéyovras 
tovds pev ws e€ broyviov yéyovey adrois 7) mapa- 
oKxevy, Tos 8° ws xaderdv eoTw iaovs Tods Adyous 


147@ peyebe tdv épywy eLevpeiv. eyw SF hv ph 


15 


4 ~ re aes ” % nl fs ~ 
kal Tod mpdyparos abiws cimw Kal ris bd€ns ris 
a a ‘ ~ 
éuavtod Kal tod xpdvov, p71 povov Tod Tepl Tov 
, Lara! 4 > A i 4 a 
Adyov Hyiv StarpupGévros aAAa Kai avpmavTos ob 
BeBiwxa, mapaxeAcvopat undepiav ovyyvony ever, 
GAAa KatayeAav Kal Katadpovetv oddév yap 6 7 
~ , > 4 
TOV TowovTwy ovK déids elu Tdaxelv, <imep pundev 
diaddpwv ottw peydAas towdpat tas brooxécets. 
Tlept pév obv trav iiwv rabrd por mpoeipjabw. 
mept 8¢ t&v Kowdy, door pev edOds éemeAOdvTes 
Siddoxovaw ws xpt Stadvaapevous ‘Tas mpds Has 





# This is done by [Lysias], Epitaph. 1, by Hypereides, 
Epitaph 2, and by Isocrates himself, Panath. 36-38. 

> See General Introd. p. xxx. 

¢ This self-confidence is something more than Isocratean 
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they themselves saw clearly the happy mean, while 
the man who knows how to speak elegantly could not 
speak simply and plainly if he chose. Now these 
people deceive no one ; clearly they praise those who 
are near their own level. I, for my part, am not 
concerned with such men, but rather with those who 
will not tolerate, but will resent, any carelessness 
of phrase, and will seek to find in my speeches 
a quality which they will not discover in others. 
Addressing myself to these, I shall proceed with my 
theme, after first vaunting a little further my own 
powers. For I observe that the other orators in their 
introductions seek to conciliate their hearers and 
make excuses for the speeches which they are about 
to deliver,” sometimes alleging that their preparation 
has been on the spur of the moment, sometimes 
urging that it is difficult to find words to match the 
greatness of their theme. But as for myself, if I 
do not speak in a manner worthy of my subject and 
of my reputation and of the time which I have spent ® 
—not merely the hours which have been devoted to 
my speech but also all the years which I have lived— 
I bid you show me no indulgence but hold me up to 
ridicule and scorn; for there is nothing of the sort 
which I do not deserve to suffer, if indeed, being no 
better than the others, I make promises so great.” 
So much, by way of introduction, as to my personal 
claims. But as to our public interests, the speakers 
who no sooner come before us than they inform us 
that we must compose our enmities against each 


vanity. It is a conscious device to enhance the greatness 
of his theme. At the beginning he is exalted by its magni- 
tude; at the end, 187, he is cast down by his failure to 
measure up to it. See Havet’s interesting remarks in 
Cartelier’s Antidosis, p. Ixv. 
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adrovs exOpas éml Tov BdpBapov Tpaméoban, kal 
SteEepxovrau rds TE ovppopas Tas ek Tob ToA€Lou 
rob mpos aMrjAous 7 pv yeyernpevas | Kal Tas wpe- 
Acias Tas eK Tis orpareias Tis én’ ékeivov éoope- 
[44} vas, dAn OF pev A€youaw, ov pny evredbev tovotyrat 
TH dpxry dev a. av pdAora ovoThoat Tatra Suv 

16 Deter. Trav yap ‘EMyjveov of pev tp” Hiv of ° 
bao Aaxedayroviors elo’ at yap moAtretat, 8 év 
oixoda. tds odes, odTwW TOds wAEciaTOUS adTdV 
SuecAjdacw. Garis obv olerar Tods dAXous Kowh 
Tt mpakew ayaboy, mpiv adv Tods mpocaTatas avtav 
SiadAdén, Aiav amrA@s exer kal méppw av mpay- 

17 patwv eariv, adda Sel tov pH pdvoy émidecéw 
mrovovpevov GAAa Kai Scampdéacbai 7 BovAdpevov 
exeivous Tods Adyous Cyteiv, of Twes TH TOA 
TovTW Telaovow icopowphoat mpos aAATjAas Kal Tas 
@ ayepovias diehéoBar Kal tas mAcovetias ads viv 
mapa tov “EAAjvwr éembupotow atrais yiyvecbat, 
ravtas mapa Tav BapBapwy mrojoacbat. 

18 Typ pev obv Hpetépay aédw pgSiov ent tatra 
mpoayayety, Aaxedaupdviot S€ viv pev er duc- 
meloTws éxovae mapednpace yap evdH Adyov, ws 
éorw adrots jyyetaBae maTptov" qv & emdeiEn Tes 
atrois ravryy Ty Tyan Tperépav ovoav padXov 7 7 
"ketvuw, Tax’ av édoavres to SiaxptBoboba mept 
TovTwy emt To cupdépov éADorev. 

19 “Exypiy pev ody Kai rods dAdous evreilev dpyxe- 
cba Kal py mpdtepov mepi T&v cpodroyouperwr 


@ Artaxerxes I1., king of Persia, 404-359 B.c. 

> The Greek states which were under the influence of 
Athens were democratic; those under Sparta’s influence, 
oligarchic. 
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other and turn against the barbarian,? rehearsing 
the misfortunes which have come upon us from our 
mutual warfare and the advantages which will result 
from a campaign against our natural enemy—these 
men do speak the truth, but they do not start at 
the point from which they could best bring these 
things to pass. For the Hellenes are subject, some 
to us, others to the Lacedaemonians, the polities ® 
by which they govern their states having thus 
divided most of them. If any man, therefore, thinks 
that before he brings the leading states into friendly 
relations, the rest will unite in doing any good 
thing, he is all too simple and out of touch with the 
actual conditions. No, the man who does not aim 
merely to make an oratorical display, but desires to 
accomplish something as well, must seek out such 
arguments as will persuade these two states to share 
and share alike with each other, to divide the 
supremacy between them, and to wrest from the 
barbarians the advantages which at the present time 
they desire to seize for themselves at the expense of 
the Hellenes.¢ 

Now our own city could easily be induced to adopt 
this policy, but at present the Lacedaemonians are 
still hard to persuade; for they have inherited the 
false doctrine that leadership is theirs by ancestral 
right. If, however, one should prove to them that 
this honour belongs to us rather than to them, 
perhaps they might give up splitting hairs about this 
question and pursue their true interests. 

So, then, the other speakers also should have 
made this their starting-point and should not have 
given advice on matters about which we agree before 


¢ Almost the same language is used in Phil. 9. 
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Ed \ % ~ > / 
cupPovredew, mpiy mept trav dudioByroupevwr 
¢ and Ie > \ >’ = > , a 
yds edidafav- enol 8 obv dudotépwy evexa 
té \ a 
mpooyjKer mept tadra mowjcacba tiv mAcioTny 
f , 
SiarpiPyv, pddwora pev va mpotpyou tu yevyrat 
‘ ~ a , 
Kal mavodpevoe THs mpos Ruads adrovs didorixias 
ol cal a> 
20 kows tots BapBdpors rroAeunowper, ef S€ TOdT 
éoriv ddvvarov, iva SnAwow rovs euTodwv syTas 
Th Tev “EAAjvav eddapovia, Kal méow yévnras 
davepov ott Kal mpdtepov  mdAs Hudy dexaiws 
tis Oaddrrns Apt Kal viv odk ddixws audroByret 
~ ‘ 
ThS Wyepovias. 
fol \ A > Pal t4 >y> ¢ Le ~ 
21 Todro pev yap ef Set TovTous éf’ Exdorw TYLa- 
ofa tev épywr, Tods eumeipoTdtous dyTas Kal 
peylorny Sivayw éyovras, avaudicBytiTws ypyiv 
mpoonke. THY Hyepoviay arroAaBelv, Av mEep mpd- 
Tepov eruyydvopev Exovtes: oddels yap av érépav 
mod emideifere TooodTov ev TH ToACuM TH Kara 
[45] yqv daepéxovaay, door THY yyeTépav év Tots KW- 
t4 ~ A , , a > 
22 duvois Tots Kata OdAarray diaddpovoay. Todbro 5 
el tives TaUTyY juev pur) voiCovor Sixaiav elvae TH 
/ > \ A A A t 
Kpiow, dAdAd moAAds sas preraBodds yiyvecBar 
(ras yap Suvacreias odSérore tols a’tois mapa- 
, > Fol be ‘ < , w LA mw 
pevew), abtobar dé Thy Hyepoviay yew worep dAXo 
TL yépas 7) Tods mpuwTous TUxdvTas TavTHS THs 
~ aad A f 2 ~ eg a oe 
TyuLAS 7 Tods TAcloTwY ayalav aitiovs Tots “EA- 
Anow dvras, Hyotpat Kat todTous elvar pel” Hudv- 
23 dow yap dv Tis Toppwrépwlev cxomy mepl TovTwv 
dudotépwv, tocodtw mAéov arrodeixpopnev Tovs 
audioPynrotvras. spodoyetras per yap iy moAw 
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instructing us on the points about which we disagree. 
I, at all events, am justified by a twofold motive in 
devoting most of my attention to these points : first 
and foremost, in order that some good may come of 
it, and that we may put an end to our mutual 
rivalries and unite in a war against the barbarian ; 
and, secondly, if this is impossible, in order that I 
may show who they are that stand in the way of the 
happiness of the Hellenes, and that all may be made 
to see that even as in times past Athens justly held 
the sovereignty of the sea, so now she not unjustly 
lays claim to the hegemony. 

For in the first place, if it is the most experienced 
and the most capable who in any field of action deserve 
to be honoured, it is without question our right to 
recover the hegemony which we formerly possessed ; 
for no one can point to another state which so far 
excels in warfare on land as our city is superior in 
fighting battles on the sea. But, in the next place, 
if there are any who do not regard this as a fair 
basis of judgement, since the reversals of fortune are 
frequent (for sovereignty never remains in the same 
hands), and who believe that the hegemony, like any 
other prize, should be held by those who first won 
this honour, or else by those who have rendered 
the most service to the Hellenes, I think that these 
also are on our side; for the farther back into the 
past we go in our examination of both these titles 
to leadership, the farther behind shall we leave those 
who dispute our claims. For it is admitted that our 

9 This claim was made good two years later when the new 
naval confederacy was formed. See General Introd. p. xxxvii. 
The Greek word “hegemony "—leadership, supremacy— 


is often used in the particular sense of acknowledged 
headship of confederated states, as here. 
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Hpav dapxaotatny elvar Kal peylorny Kal mapa 
maow avOpwrois dvopactoTdtny: otrw dé Kadjs 
Tijs trobécews ovons, ent Tots EXopevous ToUTu 
24 ere paMov peas TpoanKel Tipacbar. Tadryy yap 
oikotuev ody érépous exBaddvres odd’ éeprunv 
katadaBovres odd ék ToMav eOvav puyddes 
ouMeyevres, aAN ottw Kadds wat ynotus yeyova- 
prev, wor &€ Homep ehuper, TavTHv éxovrTes dmavTa 
Tov xpovov StateAodpev, adtoxyPoves ovTes Kal THY 
dvopatwy tots atrots, olomep Tovs olixevoTdtous, 
THY mow eXovTes mpoceimety povous yap Tyty Ta 
*EAAj ve THV abriny Tpopov wal marpiva Kal ENTEpa 
KaAéoat mpoorjKer. KalTow xpi) TOUS evAdyws péya 
fpovotvras Kal wept THs Wyepovias Sixaiws apdt- 
oByrobvras Kal Tay mratptwy ToMdxes pepenpevovs 
Tovatryy THY apxny Tod yévous €xovTas paivecbar. 
26 Ta pev ody e& dpyas Urdpfavra Kat Tropa THs 
TUXNS Swpnbevra TIA ade? Hyetv TO peyeds éorw: 
dow be Tots GAdos ayabav airtoe yevovaytev, 
odrws av Kdddor’ eSerdoayrer, el TOV TE XpdvoV 
am’ apxfs Kat Tas mpagets Tas Tijs TOAews epetijs 
SteABouev” evpyooper yap avryy od pdvov TOV 
mpos Tov moAcpor Kwovvuv ada Kal THs aAAys 
27 KataoKeuis, ev 7 KaToikodpey Kal pel” Hs moAL- 
Tevopeba Kat Se” Hv Civ Suvdpeba, axedov adorns 
aitiay odcav. avaykn 8€ mpoaipetobar tay ev- 


bo 
Rex 





@ See Panath. 124 and Herod. vii. 161. 

> ‘The same boast is made in //elen 35 and Antid. 299. 

© In contrast particularly to the ancestors of the Spartans 
when they established themselves in the Peloponnesus. 

4 The ‘“ autochthony ”’ of the Athenians was a common 
theme of Athenian orators and poets: Peace 49, Panath. 124- 
125; Thue. i.2.5; Eurip. Jon 589 ff. ; Aristoph. Wasps 1076. 
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city is the oldest* and the greatest ® in the world 
and in the eyes of all men the most renowned. 
But noble as is the foundation of our claims, the 
following grounds give us even a clearer title to 
distinction : for we did not become dwellers in this 
land by driving others out of it,° nor by finding it un- 
inhabited, nor by coming together here a motley 
horde composed of many races; but we are of a 
lineage so noble and so pure that throughout our 
history we have continued in possession of the very 
land which gave us birth, since we are sprung from 
its very soil¢ and are able to address our city by 
the very names which we apply to our nearest kin ; 
for we alone of all the Hellenes have the right to call 
our city at once nurse and fatherland and mother. And 
yet, if men are to have good ground for pride and make 
just claims to leadership and frequently recall their 
ancestral glories, they must show that theirrace boasts 
an origin as noble as that which I have described.’ 

So great, then, are the gifts which were ours from 
the beginning and which fortune has bestowed upon 
us. But how many good things we have contributed 
to the rest of the world we could estimate to best 
advantage if we should recount the history of our 
city from the beginning and go through all her 
achievements in detail; for we should find that 
not only was she the leader in the hazards of 
war, but that the social order in general in which 
we dwell, with which we share the rights of 
citizenship and through which we are able to 
live, is almost wholly due to her. It is, however, 
necessary to single out from the number of her 
benefactions, not those which because of their 


¢ A challenge to Spartan pride and pretensions. 
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epycata@y pp Tas 81d puxpdryra diadadovaas Kat 
KaTaoww7nGetcas, adAAd Tas bia TO péyeBos tr 
mavtwv dvOpamwy Kal mdAae Kal viv Kal mavTaxod 
Kal Aeyoudvas Kal pvnwovevoperas. 

Ilpa&rov yey tolvuy, ob mparov y] vais pay 
eden On, bud Tis Toews Ths TPETEPAS ezropio8n 
Kat yap ef pvbwdns 6 Adyos yéyovev, pews adTa@ 
Kal viv pn diver TMpoonKer, Arjunrtpos yap ad- 
iKopevns els 77 Xespay or” émhav7n Tijs Kepns 
dpraabeions, Kat mpos Tovs mpoydvous Tpav eve 
pevads Siatebetans éx Thy evepyeoidv ds ody oldvT’ 
dAXots 7) Tots pepunuevors axovew, Kai dSovons 
Swpeds durtas atzep peyeorae TUyxdvovat ovaat, 
Tous TE KapTous, ot Tob p27) Onpiwdais Ch pas 
alrvoe yeydvace, Kal Ty tereTHV, As ot peTaaxov- 
Tes mepi Te THS Tou Biov TeAeuTHs Kal rod ovp- 
TaVvTOS aidivos 7Stous Tas éAmtdas Exovaty, otras 
4 modus Tyuav ov jdvov Deopireis aAAd Kat pua- 
avO pares éoxev, wore Kupla yevopevn Tooovrwy 
ayabay odk éfOdvynce tois dAAows, Grd’ dv edAaBev 
draco. perédwkev. Kal Ta péev ere Kal viv Kal? 
éxaoTov Tov éviavToyv Setkvupev, TOV 5 ovrAAjBdnv 
Tds Te xpelas Kal Tas épyacias Kal Tas WoeAias Tas 
am abrta&v yuyvopevas édidakev. kal rovrous amuorety 
puxpa@v ert mpoorebévrwy ovdels av afiwmoerev. 





@ For the story of Demeter and Persephone (here called 
Koré, “the maiden’’) see the Homeric Hymn to Demeter ; 
Ovid, Fasti iv. 393-620, and Metamorphoses v. 385 ff.; 
Claudian, De raptu Proserpinae, and Walter Pater, ‘‘ Demeter 
and Persephone”’ in his Greek Studies. 

> Cf. Plato, Menex. 237 ©; Lucret. vi. 1 ff. 

¢ For the Eleusinian Mysteries see Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 
vol. i.; Gardner and Jevons, Manual of Greek Antiqui- 
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slight importance have escaped attention and been 
passed over in silence, but those which because of 
their great importance have been and still are on 
the lips and in the memory of all men everywhere. 

Now, first of all, that which was the first necessity 
of man’s nature was provided by our city ; for even 
though the story * has taken the form of a myth, yet 
it deserves to be told again. When Demeter came 
to our land, in her wandering after the rape of Koré, 
and, being moved to kindness towards our ancestors 
by services which may not be told save to her initiates, 
gave these two gifts, the greatest in the world—the 
fruits of the earth,? which have enabled us to rise 
above the life of the beasts, and the holy rite ¢ 
which inspires in those who partake of it sweeter 
hopes ¢ regarding both the end of life and all eternity, 
—our city was not only so beloved of the gods but 
also so devoted to mankind that, having been 
endowed with these great blessings, she did not 
begrudge them to the rest of the world, but shared 
with all men what she had received.@ The mystic 
rite we continue even now, each year,’ to reveal to 
the initiates ; and as for the fruits of the earth, our 
city has, in a word, instructed the world in their 
uses, their cultivation, and the benefits derived from 
them. This statement, when I have added a few 
further proofs, no one could venture to discredit. 
ties, pp. 274 ff.; Gardner’s New Chapters in Greek History, 
xiii; Diehl, Excursions in Greece viii. 

4 Quoted in Peace 34. For the blessedness of the Mystics 
see Homeric Hymn to Demeter 480 ff.; Pindar, Fr. 102; 
Sophocles, Fr. 753 Nauck. 

© So Plato, Menex.238a. Cf. Cicero, Flaccus 62, “ adsunt 
Athenienses unde humanitas, doctrina, religio, fruges, iura, 
leges ortae atque in omnes terras distributae putantur.” 

? In the month Boédromion (August). 
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Ip@rov pev yap, e€ dv dv ms Katadpovjoece 
Tav Acyonevwy ws dpxatwy dvTwr, éx THY abtay 
TouTwry elkdTws dv Kal Tas mpdées yeyerqobar 
vopiceev: Sia yap tO moAdods eipyKévar Kal 
mdvras dkykodvat mpoonke. pi) Kad pev TmOTE 
dé Soxety elvar ta Acyopeva Trepi att@v. ezett’ 
od povov évrai0a xatadvyeiv Eyopev, OTe TOV 
Adyov Kai thy dypnv ex moAd0d mapedjdaper, 
dAAd Kal onpetors peiloow  TovTos éoTw yytv 

31 xptjcacbai mepl adtadv. al pev yap mrclaTar tev 
médcwv trdouvnpa THs madards evepyectas amapxas 
Tot otrov Kad’ Exaorov tov eviauTov ws Huds 
dronéumovat, tais 8&8 eéxAermovoats moAAdKis 7 
Tlv@ia zpocdrakev dnodépew Ta pépy TH Kapmav 
kal moveiv mpos Thy moAw THY YpeTépay Ta 
matpia. Kaito. mepl Tivwy xpi paAAov morevew 

[47] } mept dv 6 re Beds dvaipet Kat modAdois ta&V 
‘EAAjvov ovvdore?, Kal td Te mada pnbdvra 
Tots mapovaw epyots ovppaptupel, Kal ta viv 
ylyvopeva tots Um’ exetpwr cipnpevors dpodoyet; 

32 ywpis Sé tovTwv, Rv dmavta tatrT’ edoavres amd 
Ths apxis oxom@pev, edpryjcopev ote tov Biov ot 
mp@to. pavévres emt ys ovK evOds odtws womep 
viv éxovra KaréAaBov, adda Kata puKpov adrot 
auveropicavto. tivas ody xpy paAdov vopilew 7 





2 This custom is attested by inscriptions. See full dis- 
cussion of it in Preller, Griech. Mythol. i. p. 773. 

> For this view of the gradual progress of civilization 
see Xenophanes, Fr. 18 Diels; Aesch. Prometheus Bound, 
447 ff.; Eur. Suppliants 201 ff.; Nauck, Trag. Graec. 
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In the first place, the very ground on which we 
might disparage the story, namely that it is ancient, 
would naturally lead us to believe that the events 
actually came to pass ; for because many have told 
and all have heard the story which describes them, 
it is reasonable to regard this not, to be sure, as 
recent, yet withal as worthy of our faith. In the 
next place, we are not obliged to take refuge in the 
mere fact that we have received the account and the 
report from remote times; on the contrary, we are 
able to adduce even greater proofs than this regard- 
ing what took place. For most of the Hellenic cities, 
in memory of our ancient services, send us each year 
the first-fruits of the harvest, and those who neglect 
to do so have often been admonished by the Pythian 
priestess to pay us our due portion of their crops 
and to observe in relation to our city the customs of 
their fathers.* And about what, I should like to 
know, can we more surely exercise our faith than 
about matters as to which the oracle of Apollo 
speaks with authority, many of the Hellenes are 
agreed, and the words spoken long ago confirm the 
practice of to-day, while present events tally with 
the statements which have come down from the men 
of old? But apart from these considerations, if we 
waive all this and carry our inquiry back to the 
beginning, we shall find that those who first appeared 
upon the earth did not at the outset find the kind of 
life which we enjoy to-day, but that they procured 
it little by little through their own joint efforts? 
Whom, then, must we think the most likely either to 
have received this better life as a gift from the gods 


Frag. pp. 60, 236, 542, 771, 813, 931; and Lucretius’s 
elaborate picture, v. 780 ff. 
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Swpeay mapa THv Gedy AaBety  LnTobvTas adrovs 
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@ For the traditional ‘‘ Ionic migration,” led by Athens, 
in the course of which settlements were made in Samos and 
Chios and in the islands of the Cyclades, in Asia Minor, 
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or to have hit upon it through their own search? 
Would it not be those who are admitted by all 
men to have been the first to exist, to be endowed 
with the greatest capacity for the arts, and to be 
the most devoted in the worship of the gods? 
And surely it is superfluous to attempt to show 
how high is the honour which the authors of such 
great blessings deserve; for no one could find a 
reward great enough to match the magnitude of 
their achievements. 

This much, then, I have to say about that service 
to humanity which is the greatest, the earliest, and 
the most universal in its benefits. But at about the 
same time, our city, seeing the barbarians in posses- 
sion of most of the country, while the Hellenes were 
confined within a narrow space and, because of the 
scarcity of the land, were conspiring and making 
raids against each other, and were perishing, some 
through want of daily necessities, others through 
war,—our city, I say, was not content to let these 
things be as they were, but sent out leaders to the 
several states, who, enlisting the neediest of the 
people, and placing themselves at their head, over- 
came the barbarians in war, founded many cities on 
either continent, settled colonies in all the islands, 
and saved both those who followed them and those 
who remained behind; for to the latter they left 
the home country—sufficient for their needs—and 
for the former they provided more land than they 
had owned since they embraced in their conquests 
all the territory which we Hellenes now possess.‘ 


and on the shores of the Black Sea, see Panath. 43-44, 166, 
190; Thue. i. 2. 6; Grote, History of Greece (new edition), 
ii. pp. 21 ff. 
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* The tradition is probably correct that Athens was the 
first city to set her own house in order and so extended her 
influence over Greece. The creation of a civilized state 
out of scattered villages is attributed to King Theseus. 
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And so they smoothed the way for those also who in 
a later time resolved to send out colonists and imitate 
our city; for these did not have to undergo the 
perils of war in acquiring territory, but could go 
into the country marked out by us and settle there. 
And yet who can show a leadership more ancestral 
than this, which had its origin before most of the 
cities of Hellas were founded, or more serviceable than 
this, which drove the barbarians from their homes and 
advanced the Hellenes to so great prosperity ? 

Nor did our city, after she had played her part in 
bringing to pass the most important benefits, neglect 
what remained to be done; on the contrary she made 
it but the beginning of her benefactions to find for 
those who were in want that sustenance which men 
must have who are to provide well also for their 
other needs ; but considering that an existence limited 
to this alone was not enough to make men desire to 
live, she gave such careful thought to their remaining 
wants as well that of the good things which are now 
at the service of mankind—in so far as we do not have 
them fromthe gods but owe them to each other—there 
is not one in which our city has had no part, and most 
of them are due to her alone. For, finding the 
Hellenes living without laws and in scattered abodes, 
some oppressed by tyrannies, others perishing through 
anarchy, she delivered them from these evils by 
taking some under her protection and by setting to 
others her own example ; for she was the first to lay 
down laws and establish a polity.* This is apparent 
from the fact that those who in the beginning brought 


See Helen 35; Panath. 128 ff. In Panath. 151-4 Isocrates 
maintains that certain features of the Spartan constitution 
were borrowed from Athens. 
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¢ There is no evidence to bear out a litera] interpretation 
of this statement, but the tradition is probably right which 
regarded the Areopagus in Athens as the first court set 
up in Greece for the trial of cases of homicide. It was 
believed that this court was first convened to try the ease 
of Orestes, an alien. See Aesch. Hum. 684; Demosth. 
Against Aristoer. 65 ff. 

> So Panath, 202. Pliny, Nat. Hist. vii. 194, catalogues 
many Athenian discoveries in art. Cf. Milton, Par. Reg. 
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charges of homicide, and desired to settle their mutual 
differences by reason and not by violence, tried their 
cases under our laws. Yes, and the arts also, both 
those which are useful in producing the necessities of 
life and those which have been devised to give us 
pleasure, she has either invented or stamped with her 
approval, and has then presented them to the rest of 
the world to enjoy? 

Moreover, she has established her polity in general 
in such a spirit of welcome to strangers® and 
friendliness @ to all men, that it adapts itself both 
to those who lack means and to those who wish to 
enjoy the means which they possess, and that it fails 
to be of service neither to those who are prosperous 
nor to those who are unfortunate in their own cities ; 
nay, both classes find with us what they desire, the 
former the most delightful pastimes, the latter the 
securest refuge. Again, since the different popula- 
tions did not in any case possess a country that was 
self-sufficing, each lacking in some things and pro- 
ducing others in excess of their needs, and since they 
were greatly at a loss where they should dispose of 
their surplus and whence they should import what 
they lacked, in these difficulties also our city came to 
the rescue; for she established the Piraeus as a 
market in the centre of Hellas—a market of such 
abundance that the articles which it is difficult to 


iv. 240: ‘‘ Athens the eye of Greece, mother of arts and 
eloquence.” 

¢ Thucydides in Pericles’ funeral oration emphasizes the 
open hospitality of Athens to foreigners and strangers, 
ii. 39. 1. 

4 The word olxelws suggests pérotxot, the foreign residents, 
mie numbered about one-third of the free population of 

thens. 
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@ Thucydides states that all the products of the whole 
world found their way to Athens, ii. 38. 2. 

» The armistice or “ Peace of God ’’—the sacred month 
as it was called at Olympia—during which the states partici- 
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get, one here, one there, from the rest of the world, 
all these it is easy to procure from Athens.* 

Now the founders of our great festivals are justly 
praised for handing down to us a custom by which, 
having proclaimed a truce? and resolved our pending 
quarrels, we come together in one place, where, as 
we make our prayers and sacrifices in common, we 
are reminded of the kinship which exists among us 
and are made to feel more kindly towards each other 
for the future, reviving our old friendships and 
establishing new ties.© And neither to common 
men nor to those of superior gifts is the time so 
spent idle and profitless, but in the concourse of the 
Hellenes the latter have the opportunity to display 
their prowess, the former to behold these contending 
against each other in the games; and no one lacks 
zest for the festival, but all find in it that which 
flatters their pride, the spectators when they see the 
athletes exert themselves for their benefit, the 
athletes when they reflect that all the world is come 
to gaze upon them. Since, then, the benefits which 
accrue to us from our assembling together are so 
great, here again our city has not been backward ; 
for she affords the most numerous and the most 
admirable spectacles, some passing all bounds in 
outlay of money, some highly reputed for their 
artistic worth, and others excelling in both these 
regards ;% and the multitude of people who visit us 


pating in the games ceased from war. See Gardner and 
Jevons, Manual of Greek Antiquities, p. 270. 

¢ Lysias, Olymp. 1, speaks of Heracles as having founded 
the Olympic festival out of good will for Hellas. 

4 Tsocrates here refers to the sights and show-places of 
Athens, and to the Panathenaic and the Dionysiac festivals 
especially. See Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens, Chap. xii. 
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@ In Antid. 295 is a similar picture of the attractions and 
advantages of life in Athens. 

»> The meaning may be that prize-winners in Athens are 
awarded similar prizes in competitions elsewhere. 

¢ The Panathenaic and the Dionysiac festivals were held 
every year, whereas the Olympic and Pythian games came 
only once in four years, and the Nemean and Isthmian 
games once in two years. Festival followed upon festival 
in Athens, and Isocrates’ statement is almost literally true. 
Thucydides says the same thing, ii. 38, and Xenophon 
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is so great that, whatever advantage there is in our 
associating together, this also has been compassed 
by our city, Athens. Besides, it is possible to find 
with us as nowhere else the most faithful friendships 
and to enjoy the most varied social intercourse ; and, 
furthermore, to see contests not alone of speed and 
strength, but of eloquence and wisdom and of all the 
other arts—and for these the greatest prizes ;% since 
in addition to those which the city herself sets 
up, she prevails upon the rest of the world also to 
offer prizes ;> for the judgements pronounced by us 
command such great approbation that all mankind 
accept them gladly. But apart from these con- 
siderations, while the assemblages at the other great 
festivals are brought together only at long intervals 
and are soon dispersed, our city throughout all time ¢ 
is a festival for those who visit her. 

Philosophy,? moreover, which has helped to discover 
and establish all these institutions, which has edu- 
cated us for public affairs and made us gentle towards 
each other, which has distinguished between the 
misfortunes that are due to ignorance and those 
which spring from necessity, and taught us to guard 
against the former and to bear the latter nobly— 
philosophy, I say, was given to the world by our city. 
And Athens it is that has honoured eloquence,’ 
which all men crave and envy in its possessors ; for 


declares that the Athenians celebrate twice as many festivals 
as the other Greeks, Athenian Const. iii. 8. 

4 ¥or ‘philosophy ” in Isocrates see General Introd. 
p. xxvi, and Cicero’s definition, De orat. iii. 16, ‘omnis 
rerum optimarum cognitio, atque in iis exercitatio, philo- 
sophia.” 

¢ Cf. Antid. 295, 296; Plato, Laws 6415; and Milton: 
“ mother of arts and eloquence.” 
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¢ For the power and function of déyos see Nicocles 5-9 ; 
Antid. 273; Xen. Mem. iv. 3. 
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she realized that this is the one endowment of our 
nature which singles us out from all living creatures, 
and that by using this advantage we have risen above 
them in all other respects as well ;% she saw that in 
other activities the fortunes of life are so capricious 
that in them often the wise fail and the foolish 
succeed, whereas beautiful and artistic speech is 
never allotted to ordinary men, but is the work of an 
intelligent mind, and that it is in this respect that 
those who are accounted wise and ignorant present 
the strongest contrast ; and she knew, furthermore, 
that whether men have been liberally educated from 
their earliest years is not to be determined by their 
courage or their wealth or such advantages, but is 
made manifest most of all by their speech, and that 
this has proved itself to be the surest sign of culture 
in every one of us, and that those who are skilled in 
speech are not only men of power in their own cities 
but are also held in honour in other states. And so 
far has our city distanced the rest of mankind in 
thought and in speech that her pupils have become 
the teachers ® of the rest of the world ; and she has 
brought it about that the name “ Hellenes’”’ suggests 
no longer a race but an intelligence, and that the 
title ‘‘ Hellenes ” is applied rather to those who share 
our culture than to those who share a common blood.° 

But in order that I may not appear to be dwelling 
at length on the details when I have proposed to 
speak on the general subject nor to be extolling the 
city for these accomplishments because I lack ground 


> For Athens as the School of Greece see General Introd. 
p. xxvili; Antid. 296; Thue. ii. 41. 1. 

¢ See General Introd. p. xxxiv and Evagoras 47 ff. Cf. 
the inscription on the Gennadeion in Athens: “E\Aqves 
Karobvrat ol ris wadevoews THs jyserépas meréxovtes. 
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@ On Athens as a refuge for the oppressed see the words 
of Procles in Xen. Hell. vi. 5.45. Cf. Peace 138, 
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for praising her conduct in war, let what I have said 
suffice for those who glory in such services. But I 
think that honour is due to our ancestors no less for 
their wars than for their other benefactions ; for 
not slight, nor few, nor obscure, but many and dread 
and great, were the struggles they sustained, some 
for their own territories, some for the freedom of the 
rest of the world ; for at all times, without ceasing, 
they have offered the city as a common refuge and 
as a champion to the Hellenes whenever oppressed.* 
And it is for this very reason that we are sometimes 
charged with adopting a foolish policy in that we are 
accustomed to cultivate the weaker peoples ?—as 
though such charges do not support those who desire 
to sing our praises. For it was not because we failed 
to appreciate how much more advantageous great 
alliances are in point of security that we pursued this 
policy in regard to the weak ; no, although we realized 
much more exactly than our rivals the consequences 
of such a course, we nevertheless preferred to stand 
by the weaker even against our interests rather than 
to unite with the stronger in oppressing others for 
our own advantage. 

The character and power of Athens may be judged 
from the appeals which sundry people have in times 
past made to us for our help. Those of recent 
occurrence or for insignificant ends I shall omit ; 
but long before the Trojan War (for it is only fair 
that those who dispute about immemorial rights 
should draw their arguments from that early time) 


> Andocides, On the Peace 28, speaks of the ‘ habitual 
bane” of Athens—that of throwing away her stronger 
friends and choosing the weaker. Cf. Plato, Menex. 244 n, 
and Demosthenes, Against Leptines 3. 
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4 Heracles had been during his life a slave to the com- 
mands of Eurystheus, king of Mycenae. After the death 
of Heracles and his apotheosis, his sons were driven by 
Eurystheus out of the Peloponnesus. In the course of their 
wanderings they found refuge in Athens, where Theseus, 
the king, championed their cause against their oppressor. 
Eurystheus was killed in battle by Hyllus, one of the sons 
of Heracles. See Grote, Hist. i. p. 94. 

Adrastus, king of Argos, was the leader of the expedition 
known in story as that of the ‘‘ Seven (chiefs) against 
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there came to us the sons of Heracles *® and, a little 
before them, Adrastus, Talaus’s son, king of Argos. 
Adrastus, on his return from the expedition against 
Thebes where he had met with disaster and had not 
by his own efforts been able to recover the bodies of 
those who had fallen under the Cadmean fortress, 
called upon our city to lend aid in a misfortune which 
was of universal concern, and not to suffer that men 
who die in battle be left unburied nor that ancient 
custom and immemorial law ® be brought to naught. 
The sons of Heracles, on the other hand, came fleeing 
the persecution of Eurystheus, ignoring the other 
states as not capable of succouring them in their 
distress, and looking upon our city as the only one 
great enough to make return for the benefits which 
their father had bestowed upon all mankind. 

So from these facts it is easy to see that even 
at that time our city was in the position of a leader ; 
for who would venture an appeal for help to those 
who were weaker than themselves, or to those who 
were subject to others, passing by those who had 
greater power, especially in matters not of personal 
but of public interest which none would be likely to 
take in hand but those who claimed to stand first 
among the Hellenes? And, in the next place, the 
Thebes.” They were defeated by the Thebans and were 
not even allowed to recover their dead for burial. Adrastus 
fled to Athens and there was given refuge and aid to avenge 
himself on the Thebans. See Grote, Hist. i. p. 277. 

Both of these episodes are commonplaces in panegyrics 
on Athens. Cf. Archidamus 42; Panath. 168-171; [Lysias], 
Epitaph. T-16—a close parallel to Isocrates ; Plato, Menez. 
239 8 ff.; [Demosthenes], Kpitaph. 8,27; Lycurgus, Against 
Leocr. 98; Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 46. 


> The dead had a divine right to burial. See Panath. 169 
and Sophocles, Antigone. 
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suppliants were manifestly not disappointed in the 
hopes which caused them to take refuge with our 
ancestors ; for the Athenians went to war against 
the Thebans in the cause of those who had fallen in 
the battle, and against the power of Eurystheus in 
the cause of the sons of Heracles. Taking the field 
against the Thebans, they compelled them to restore 
the dead to their kindred for burial ; and when the 
Peloponnesians, led by Eurystheus, had invaded our 
territory, they marched out against them, conquered 
them in battle, and put an end to their leader’s 
insolence. And though they already commanded 
admiration for their other deeds, these exploits en- 
hanced their fame still more; for they did not do 
things by halves, but so completely revolutionized 
the fortunes of either monarch that Adrastus, who 
had seen fit to throw himself on our mercy, went his 
way, having in despite of his foes won all that he had 
asked, while Eurystheus, who had expected to over- 
power us, was himself made captive and compelled 
to sue for mercy ; and, although he had throughout 
all his life inflicted his orders and indignities on one 
whose nature transcended that of man, and who, 
being the son of Zeus, possessed, while still a mortal, 
the strength of a god, yet, when Eurystheus offended 
against us, he suffered so complete a reverse that he 
fell into the power of Heracles’ sons and came to a 
shameful end. 

Many are the services which we have rendered to 
the state of the Lacedaemonians, but it has suited 
my purpose to speak of this one only ; for, starting 
with the advantage afforded by our succour of them, 
the descendants of Heracles—the progenitors of those 
who now reign in Lacedaemon—returned to the 
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* Aristodemus, the great-great-grandson of Heracles, had 
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Peloponnese, took possession of Argos, Lacedaemon, 
and Messene, settled Sparta, and were established 
as the founders of all the blessings which the Lace- 
daemonians now enjoy. These benefits they should 
have held in grateful remembrance, and should never 
have invaded this land from which they set out and 
acquired so great prosperity, nor have placed in peril 
the city which had imperilled herself for the sons of 
Heracles, nor, while bestowing the kingship upon his 
posterity, have yet thought it right that the city 
which was the means of the deliverance of their race 
should be enslaved to their power. But if we have to 
leave out of account considerations of gratitude and 
fairness, and, returning to the main question, state 
the point which is most essential, assuredly it is not 
ancestral custom for immigrants to set themselves 
over the sons of the soil, or the recipients of benefits 
over their benefactors, or refugees over those who 
gave them asylum. 

But I can make the matter clear in yet briefer 
terms. Of all the Hellenic states, excepting our 
own, Argos and Thebes and Lacedaemon were at 
that time the greatest, as they still are to this day. 
And yet our ancestors were manifestly so superior 
to them all that on behalf of the defeated Argives 
they dictated terms to the Thebans at the moment 
of their greatest pride, and on behalf of the sons of 
Heracles they conquered the Argives and the rest 
of the Peloponnesians in battle, and delivered the 
founders and leaders of Lacedaemon out of all danger 
from Eurystheus. Therefore, as to what state was 


twin sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, who established the 
double line from which Sparta drew her two hereditary 
kings. 
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«For these legendary wars against the Scythians, 
Amazons, and Thracians see Grote, Hist. i. pp. 201 ff. 
These stood out in the Athenian mind as their first great 
struggle against the barbarians, and generally found a 
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the first power in Hellas, I do not see how anyone 
could produce more convincing evidence. 

But it seems to me fitting that I should speak also 
of the city’s achievements against the barbarians, 
the more so since the subject which I have under- 
taken is the question of who should take the lead 
against them. Now if I were to go through the list 
of all our wars, I should speak at undue length ; 
therefore I shall confine myself to the most im- 
portant, endeavouring to deal with this topic also in 
the same manner in which I have just dealt with 
the other. Let us single out, then, the races which 
have the strongest instinct for domination and the 
greatest power of aggression—the Scythians and the 
Thracians and the Persians ; it so happens that these 
have all had hostile designs upon us and that against 
all these our city has fought decisive wars. And 
yet what ground will be left for our opponents if it 
be shown that those among the Hellenes who are 
powerless to obtain their rights see fit to appeal to 
us for help, and that those among the barbarians who 
purpose to enslave the Hellenes make us the first 
object of their attacks ? 

Now, while the most celebrated of our wars was 
the one against the Persians, yet certainly our deeds 
of old offer evidence no less strong for those who 
dispute over ancestral rights. For while Hellas 
was still insignificant, our territory was invaded by 
the Thracians, led by Eumolpus, son of Poseidon, 
and by the Scythians, led by the Amazons,* the 
daughters of Ares—not at the same time, but during 


place beside the Persian Wars in pictures of their glorious 

past. Cf. Archid. 42; Areop. 75; Panath. 193; [Lysias] 

Epitaph. 4 ff.; Plato, Menzx. 2398; Xen. Mem. iii. 5. 9. 
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1 Oia Thy Tére yevoudrny (-yeyernuérny) OA: om. T. 





2 These complaints are stated in Panath. 193. 
»’ At the decisive battles of Marathon, 490 s.c., and 
Salamis, 480 B.c. 
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the period when both races were trying to extend 
their dominion over Europe ; for though they hated 
the whole Hellenic race, they raised complaints 4 
against us in particular, thinking that in this way 
they would wage war against one state only, but 
would at the same time impose their power on all 
the states of Hellas. Of a truth they were not 
successful ; nay, in this conflict against our fore- 
fathers alone they were as utterly overwhelmed as 
if they had fought the whole world. How great were 
the disasters which befell them is evident ; for the 
tradition respecting them would not have persisted 
for so long a time if what was then done had not 
been without parallel. At any rate, we are told 
regarding the Amazons that of all who came not 
one returned again, while those who had remained 
at home were expelled from power because of the 
disaster here; and we are told regarding the 
Thracians that, whereas at one time they dwelt 
beside us on our very borders, they withdrew so far 
from us in consequence of that expedition that in 
the spaces left between their land and ours many 
nations, races of every kind, and great cities have 
been established. 

Noble indeed are these achievements—yea, and 
appropriate to those who dispute over the hegemony. 
But of the same breed as those which have been 
mentioned, and of such a kind as would naturally be 
expected of men descended from such ancestors, are 
the deeds of those who fought against Darius and 
Xerxes.’ For when that greatest of all wars broke 
out and a multitude of dangers presented themselves 
at one and the same time, when our enemies re- 
garded themselves as irresistible because of their 
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* This passage is closely imitated by Lycurgus, Against 
Leocr. 10, and by Aristeides, Panath. 217. 

® By general acknowledgement. See 99 and Areop. 75, 
Peace 76. 

© Athens obtained the supremacy as the head of the 
Confederacy of Delos 477 3.c. See Areop. 17; Panath. 
67; Herod. ix. 106; Thuc. i. 95; Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 34. 

4 The custom of delivering funeral orations for those who 
fell in battle seems to have originated in the Persian Wars. 
Of such orations the following are the most celebrated : 
the oration of Pericles in honour of those who died in the 
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numbers and our allies thought themselves endowed 
with a courage which could not be excelled, we outdid 
them both, surpassing each in the way appropriate 
to each;* and having proved our superiority in 
meeting all dangers, we were straightway awarded 
the meed of valour,’ and we obtained, not long after, 
the sovereignty of the sea® by the willing grant of 
the Hellenes at large and without protest from those 
who now seek to wrest it from our hands. 

And let no one think that I ignore the fact that 
during these critical times the Lacedaemonians also 
placed the Hellenes under obligations for many 
services ; nay, for this reason J am able the more 
to extol our city because, in competition with such 
rivals, she so far surpassed them. But I desire to 
speak a little more at length about these two states, 
and not to hasten too quickly by them, in order that 
we may have before us reminders both of the courage 
of our ancestors and of their hatred against the bar- 
barians. And yet I have not failed to appreciate 
the fact that it is difficult to come forward last and 
speak upon a subject which has long been appro- 
priated, and upon which the very ablest speakers 
among our citizens have many times addressed you 
at the public funerals ;¢ for, naturally, the most 
important topics have already been exhausted, while 
only unimportant topics have been left for later 


first year of the Peloponnesian War (Thue. ii. 35-46); the 
Epitaphios of Gorgias, published in Athens some time after 
347 3.c., represented by fragments only; the Epitaphios 
attributed to Lysias on those who fell in the Corinthian 
War, 394 n.c.3; the Menexenus of Plato; the Epitaphios 
attributed to Demosthenes on those who were killed at 
Ce a that of Hypereides on the heroes of the Lamian 
var. 
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76 Tots BapBapors mowoavTes. od ‘yap c@uycipouv 
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T&v Koway, odd diéAavov pév ws idiwy, HéAovv 
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kal KdAdoTov, é6oTis Towatra Tuyydvoe mpaTTwr 
ef dv adtds te pwéddoe pdrAvor’ eddoxiwjoew Kai 
rots maot peylorny dd€av Katareipev. obdé Tas 
Opaovrnras Tas aAAjAwY elyAouv, ovdé Tas ToAuas 
Tas abTaw WoKouv, aAAa Sewdrepov pev evoptov 
clvau Kak@s vd TOV TodtT@v daKovew y Kards 
brép Tijs moAews drobyjoKew, paMov oe joxsvovr” 
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1 6" ére Sandys: 6€ 0 T: 6¢ rwa vulg. 


@ Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Isocrates 5, gives a digest 
of 75-81 and remarks with unction that no one can read 
it without being stirred to patriotism and devoted citizen- 
ship. However, later (14) he quotes extensively from the 
same division of the speech to illustrate the author’s excessive 
artifices of style. 
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speakers. Nevertheless, since they are apposite to 
the matter in hand, I must not shirk the duty of 
taking up the points which remain and of recalling 
them to your memory. 

@ Now the men who are responsible for our greatest 
blessings and deserve our highest praise are, I con- 
ceive, those who risked their bodies in defence of 
Hellas ; and yet we cannot in justice fail to recall 
also those who lived before this war and were the 
ruling power in each of the two states ; for they it 
was who, in good time, trained the coming genera- 
tion and turned the masses of the people toward 
virtue, and made of them stern foemen of the 
barbarians. For they did not slight the common- 
wealth, nor seek to profit by it as their own possession, 
nor yet neglect it as the concern of others; but 
were as careful of the public revenues as of their 
private property, yet abstained from them as men 
ought from that to which they have no right Nor 
did they estimate well-being by the standard of 
money, but in their regard that man seemed to have 
laid up the securest fortune and the noblest who so 
ordered his life that he should win the highest repute 
for himself and leave to his children the greatest 
name ; neither did they vie with one another in 
temerity, nor did they cultivate recklessness in 
themselves, but thought it a more dreadful thing 
to be charged with dishonour by their countrymen 
than to die honourably for their country ; and they 
blushed more for the sins of the commonwealth than 
men do nowadays for their own. 


® This artificial paragraph is closely paralleled in Areop. 
24 and in Nicocles 21. 
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@ Cf. Areop. 41. This part of the Panegyricus has much 
in common with the pictures of the old democracy in Athens 
drawn in the Areopagiticus and the Panathenaicus. 

> Political parties and clubs of that day are here no 
doubt idealized to point the contrast to the selfish intrigues 
of the present. Cf. Paneg. 168 and Thucydides’ picture 
of the evils of faction, iii. 82. These clubs, whatever they 
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The reason for this was that they gave heed to the 
laws to see that they should be exact and good—not 
so much the laws about private contracts as those 
which have to do with men’s daily habits of life ; for 
they understood that for good and true men there 
would be no need of many written laws,* but that 
if they started with a few principles of agreement 
they would readily be of one mind as to both private 
and public affairs. So public-spirited were they 
that even in their party struggles they opposed one 
another, not to see which faction should destroy the 
other and rule over the remnant, but which should 
outstrip the other in doing something good for the 
state; and they organized their political clubs, not 
for personal advantage, but for the benefit of the 
people.” In the same spirit they governed their 
relations with other states. They treated the 
Hellenes with consideration and not with insolence, 
regarding it as their duty to command them in the 
field but not to tyrannize over them, desiring rather 
to be addressed as leaders than as masters, and rather 
to be greeted as saviours than reviled as destroyers ; 
they won the Hellenic cities to themselves by doing 
kindness instead of subverting them by force, keep- 
ing their word more faithfully than men now keep 
their oaths, and thinking it right to abide by their 
covenants as by the decrees of necessity; they 
exulted less in the exercise of power than they 
gloried in living with self-control, thinking it their 
duty to feel toward the weaker as they expected the 


may have been in the Golden Age, were later sworn enemies 
of popular government and the centres of oligarchical 
conspiracies. See Thue. viii. 54; and Aristotle, Constitution 
of Athens, xxxiv. 
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« A favourite comparison. Cf. 186, Phil. 111-112, E'vag. 
65. 
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stronger to feel toward themselves ; and, while they 
regarded their home cities as their several places of 
abode, yet they considered Hellas to be their common 
fatherland. 

Because they were inspired by such sentiments, 
and educated the young in such habits of conduct, 
they produced in the persons of those who fought 
against the Asiatic hordes men of so great valour 
that no one, either of the poets or of the sophists, 
has ever been able to speak in a manner worthy of 
their achievements. And I can well excuse them, 
for it is quite as difficult to praise those who have 
excelled the exploits of the rest of the world as to 
praise those who have done no good thing at all; 
for in the case of the latter the speaker has no support 
in deeds, and to describe the former there exist no 
fitting words. For what words can match the measure 
of such men, who so far surpassed the members of 
the expedition against Troy that, whereas the latter 
consumed ten years beleaguering a single city,* they, 
in a short space of time, completely defeated the 
forces that had been collected from all Asia, and 
not only saved their own countries but liberated 
the whole of Hellas as well? And from what deeds 
or hardships or dangers would they have shrunk so 
as to enjoy men’s praise while living—these men 
who were so ready to lay down their lives for the 
sake of the glory they would have when dead? Me- 
thinks some god out of admiration for their valour 
brought about this war in order that men endowed 
by nature with such a spirit should not be lost in 
obscurity nor die without renown, but should be 
deemed worthy of the same honours as are given to 
those who have sprung from the gods and are called 
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@ Sections 85-87 are closely paralleled in [Lysias], Epitaph. 
23-26. 
> As was done by the Peace of Antalcidas. See 115, note. 
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demi-gods ; for while the gods surrendered the 
bodies even of their own sons to the doom of nature, 
yet they have made immortal the memory of their 
valour. 

@Now while our forefathers and the Lacedae- 
monians were always emulous of each other, yet 
during that time their rivalry was for the noblest 
ends ; they did not look upon each other as enemies 
but as competitors, nor did they court the favour of 
the barbarians for the enslavement of the Hellenes ?® ; 
on the contrary, they were of one mind when the 
common safety was in question, and their rivalry 
with each other was solely to see which of them 
should bring this about. 

They first displayed their valour when Darius sent 
his troops; for when the Persians landed in Attica 
the Athenians did not wait for their allies, but, making 
the common war their private cause, they marched 
out with their own forces alone to meet an enemy 
who looked with contempt upon the whole of Hellas 
—a mere handful against thousands upon thousands ¢ 
—as if they were about to risk the lives of others, 
not their own ;@ the Lacedaemonians, on the other 
hand, no sooner heard of the war in Attica than they 
put all else aside and came to our rescue, having 
made as great haste as if it had been their own 
country that was being laid waste. A proof of the 
swiftness and of the rivalry of both is that, according 
to the account, our ancestors on one and the same 
day® learned of the landing of the barbarians, 
rushed to the defence of the borders of their land, 


¢ The Athenians at Marathon were reckoned at ten 
thousand, the Persians at about two hundred thousand. 

@ Echoed from Thue. i. 70. 

* Isoerates makes greater “* haste” than Herod. vi. 110. 
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[59] 
90 





* This agrees with Herod. vi. 120. 
+ The second campaign is described by Herod. vii.-ix. 
¢ A like artificiality of rhetoric to describe the pre- 
sumption of Xerxes in building a bridge across the Helles- 
pont for his troops and a canal through the promontory of 
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won the battle, and set up a trophy of victory over 
the enemy ; while the Lacedaemonians in three days 
and as many nights? covered twelve hundred stadia 
in marching order: so strenuously did they both 
hasten, the Lacedaemonians to share in the dangers, 
the Athenians to engage the enemy before their 
helpers should arrive. ‘Then came the later expedi- 
tion,? which was led by Xerxes in person; he had 
left his royal residence, boldly taken command as 
general in the field, and collected about him all the 
hosts of Asia. What orator, however eager to over- 
shoot the mark, has not fallen short of the truth in 
speaking of this king, who rose to such a pitch of 
arrogance that, thinking it a small task to subjugate 
Hellas, and proposing to leave a memorial such as 
would mark a more than human power, did not stop 
until he had devised and compelled the execution of 
a plan whose fame is on the lips of all mankind—a 
plan by which, having bridged the Hellespont and 
channelled Athos, he sailed his ships across the main- 
land, and marched his troops across the main ?¢ 

It was against a king who had grown so proud, 
who had carried through such mighty tasks, and who 
had made himself master of so many men, that our 
ancestors and the Lacedaemonians marched forth, 
first dividing the danger : the latter going to Ther- 
mopylae to oppose the land forces with a thousand @ 
picked soldiers of their own, supported by a few of 
their allies, with the purpose of checking the Persians 
in the narrow pass from advancing farther ; while 
Athos for his ships (Herod. vii. 22-24) seems to have been 
copy angus: Cf. {Lysias}], Epitaph. 29 and Aesch. Persians, 


4 There were originally in all about four thousand, 
according to Herod. vii. 202. 
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@ An understatement of the number. C/. Herod. viii. 1. 
> Paralleled in Plato, JJener. 240; [Lysias] Epitaph. 
23; Lycurg. Against Leocr. 108. 
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our ancestors sailed to Artemisium with sixty tri- 
remes ® which they had manned to oppose the whole 
armada of the enemy. And they dared to do these 
things, not so much in contempt of their foes as 
in keen rivalry against each other: the Lacedae- 
monians envying our city its victory at Marathon, 
and seeking to even the score, and fearing, further- 
more, lest our city should twice in succession be the 
instrument of saving Hellas; while our ancestors, 
on the other hand, desired above all to maintain the 
reputation they had won, and to prove to the world 
that in their former battle they had conquered 
through valour and not through fortune, and in the 
next place to incite the Hellenes to carry on the war 
with their ships, by showing that in fighting on the 
sea no less than on the land valour prevails over 
numbers.? 

But though they displayed equal courage, they 
did not meet with similar fortunes. The Lacedae- 
monians were utterly destroyed. Although in spirit 
they were victorious, in body they were outworn ; 
for it were sacrilege to say that they were defeated, 
since not one of them deigned to leave his post.‘ 
Our ancestors, on the other hand, met and conquered 
the advance squadron of the Persians; and when 
they heard that the enemy were masters of the pass,@ 
they sailed back home and adopted such measures 
for what remained to be done that, however many 
and however glorious had been their previous achieve- 
ments, they outdid themselves still more in the final 
hazards of that war. 


¢ This paragraph is closely paralleled in [Lysias] Epitaph. 
31; Hypereides, Wpitaph. 27 ; and Lycurg. Against Leocr. 48. 

2 Thermopylae. 
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93 "Adipws yap andvrwy Tov ovuppdywr bia- 
Ketpevenv, Kal TeAomovynotwy pev _duarerxelovren 
tov “loOpov xal Cnrovvray iiav adtots owrnpiar, 
Tey 5 aM moAewv bd Tots BapBapors ye- 
yevnpéevav Kat avoTpatevopevwy éxeivors, TARY €t 
TUS bua pupoTynTa mapnperT On, mpooTtheovady dé 
Tpijpwy diaxociwy Kal xeAteov Kal melijs orparias 
avapiOpnrou peMovons els Ty *Arrikny eio- 

[60] Badrew, ovddepds owrnpias adrots vrogawoperns, 

epnpioe ovppdyev yeyernpevor Kal rev 

94 eArridwwv drracdy OenpaprnKares, e€ov adtois p11) 
pdvov TOUS mapovras Kwdvvous dvaguyetv aAra. 
Kal TYLA eauperous AaBeiv, ds avtois €didov 
Bacircds Hyoupevos, et TO THs TOAEwS mpooddBox 
vauTiKdy, Tapaxphia Kal IleAowovjcov Kparn- 
gew, ovx drrépewvav Tas Tap éxeivov Swpeds, 00d" 
opyraberres Tots "EMjow Ort mpovddobnoay dope- 
vurs él tas SiadNayas Tas mpos tovs BapBdpous 

95 @pynoav, add’ adrol per urrép THs erevPepias 
TroAepety mapeoxevdlovro, tois 8° dMors Thy dov- 
Aciay aipovpevors ovyyvesny elyor. jyobvro yap 
Tats bev Tamewais Tav TOAEwv TpoonKe ex 
mavTos Tpdmou Cyteiv THY owrnpiay, Tats be 
mpocotavat THs “EAAddos aftovcats ody oldyr* 
elvat Stadedyew Tods Kivduvous, GX’ womep TAP 
avipa@y tots Kadots Kayabots aiperwtepdv ore 
Karas damobaveiy 7} Cav aicxypds, otrw Kal Tar 
moAewv tais bmepexovcats AvarTercly CE dvOpamwv 
adavicbivar paAdAov 7 SovAas dd fvar yevopévats. 

@ An army of 2,640,000, acc. to Herod. vii. 185. 


> The attempt to bribe the Athenians was, according to 
Herod. viii. 136, made after the battle of Salamis. 
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For when all the allies were in a state of dejection, 
and the Peloponnesians were fortifying the Isthmus 
and selfishly seeking their own safety ; when the 
other states had submitted to the barbarians and 
were fighting on the Persian side, save only those 
which were overlooked because of their insignificance ; 
when twelve hundred ships of war were bearing 
down upon them, and an innumerable army? was 
on the point of invading Attica; when no light of 
deliverance could be glimpsed in any quarter, but, 
on the contrary, the Athenians had been abandoned 
by their allies and cheated of their every hope ; and 
when it lay in their power not only to escape from 
their present dangers but also to enjoy the signal 
honours which the King held out to them, since he 
conceived that if he could get the support of the 
Athenian fleet he could at once become master of 
the Peloponnesus also, then our ancestors scorned to 
accept his gifts ;° nor did they give way to anger 
against the Hellenes for having betrayed them and 
rush gladly to make terms with the barbarians ; 
nay, by themselves they made ready to battle for 
freedom, while they forgave the rest for choosing 
bondage. For they considered that while it was 
natural for the weaker states to seek their security 
by every means, it was not possible for those states 
which asserted their right to stand at the head of 
Hellas to avoid the perils of war ; on the contrary, 
they believed that just as it is preferable for men 
who are honourable to die nobly rather than to live 
in disgrace, so too it is better for cities which are 
illustrious to be blotted out from the sight of man- 
kind rather than to be seen in a state of bondage. 
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olot 7 Faav mpds audorepas dua mapardgacbat 
Tas Suvdpers, mapadaBdvtes dmavra tov dxAov 
Tov ek Ths mddews els THY exouérny vijcov e&- 
émAevoayr, iv’ év reper pds EKaTepav Kwouvevawow. 

Kairot nas av éxeivaw avipes dueivous 7 aAAov 
PirédAnves dvres emiderxOetev, olrwes ErAnoav 
emideiv, Wate pur) Tots Aoumois alztor yevéabae Tis 
Sovrelas, épryunv pev tiv modw yevouévav, THY 
Sé yepav mopbovpérnv, fepa Sé ovdAdpueva Kat 
ves éumurpapevous, dnavta S€ Tov méAcpov rept 
riv narpiia Hv adbtdv yryvduevov; Kal ovde 
rair’ dnéxypnoe adrois, aAAd mpos ytAias Kat 
Staxocias Tpinpers pdvor Stavavpayeiy €uéAAnoar. 
od po eidOnoav: KaraoyuvOévres yap Tledo- 
movvyjo.ot THY apeTHY adtayv, Kal vouioavrTes Tpo- 
Siadbapérrwy ev TeV Huetépwv odd’ adrol 
culicecba, Katoplwodvtwy 8° eis dtipiay Tas 
attav modes KataoTHoev, WvaykdoPnoay peTa- 
oxely TOV KWSivwv. Kal Tods ev BopdBous Tods 
ev 7@ mpdyyare yevopévous kal Tas Kpavydas Kal 
Tas mapaxededoers, & Kowd mdvrwv éoti Tov 
vaupayotvrwy, odk ofS 6 te Set Adyovra dia- 


98 tpiBew: & 8° doriv i&ia Kal ris wyepovias dkia 


Kat Tols mpoerpypevors 6odoyovpeva, TaAG7a. 5° epov 
épyov éariv eimeiv. tocotrov yap 7 mds nud 
Stehepev, S71 Hv dxépasos, War’ avaotatos ‘yevo- 
evn mAeious pév ovveBdAeTo Tpunpers eis TOV 

tf A ¢ A ~ ¢ , n f € 
Kivduvoy Tov brép THs “EAAddos 7 avptavrTes of 





2 Cf. [Lysias], Upitaph. 33 ff. 
* Unlike Gorgias, Fr. 18, and [Lysias], Epitaph. 37, who 
do go into such details. 
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It is evident that they were of this mind ; for when 
they were not able to marshal themselves against 
both the land and the sea forces at once, they 
took with them the entire population, abandoned 
the city, and sailed to the neighbouring island, 
in order that they might encounter each force in 
turn. 

And yet how could men be shown to be braver or 
more devoted to Hellas than our ancestors, who, to 
avoid bringing slavery upon the rest of the Hellenes, 
endured to see their city made desolate, their land 
ravaged, their sanctuaries rifled, their temples 
burned, and all the forces of the enemy closing in 
upon their own country? But in truth even this 
did not satisfy them ; they were ready to give battle 
on the sea—they alone against twelve hundred ships 
of war. They were not, indeed, allowed to fight 
alone.; for the Peloponnesians, put to shame by our 
courage, and thinking, moreover, that if the Athenians 
should first be destroyed, they could not themselves 
be saved from destruction, and that if the Athenians 
should succeed, their own cities would be brought 
into disrepute, they were constrained to share the 
dangers. Now the clamours that arose during the 
action, and the shoutings and the cheers—things 
which are common to all those who fight on ships— 
I see no reason why IJ should take time to describe ; ® 
my task is to speak of those matters which are dis- 
tinctive and give claim to Jeadership, and which 
confirm the arguments which I have already ad- 
vanced. In short, our city was so far superior while 
she stood unharmed that even after she had been 
laid waste she contributed more ships to the battle 
for the deliverance of Hellas than all the others put 
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, 2 \ A \ Cy er ww 
vavpaynoavres, oddels S€ mpos Aas otTws ExEL 
Svopevds, ds Tis odK Gv dpodoyyoee Sia prev T7HV 

é € “a ~ i ~ tA A 
vavpaxiay Huds TH Trokduw Kparhoar, tavrys dé 

A 
Thy méAwW airiay yevécBac. 
99 Kaitou peddovons orpareias él tods BapBapous 
4 
éceobar tivas xpr THY ayepoviay exe; od Tods 
> ~ i , / ? > ta 
€v T@ mpotépw TodAcuw pddcor’ evdoxyujoavtas, 
\ ta QA a ff ££ > A 
Kal moAAdKis prev idita mpoKwduvedcarras, ev dé 
rots Kowols TOV aywvwy dproreiwy afwlévras; 
od tods THY attdv exAumdvTas imép Tis TeV 
A ~ 
dwv owrnpias, Kat 7d Te madaov olkvoTas THY 
, 
mirciotwv méAewv yevopevous, Kal mdAw adras 
éx Tov peyloTwy cuppopav Sdiacdcavtas; ms 
8 odk dv Sewd wé0opev, eb Tv Kaxdv mHetoTov 
pépos peracxydvtes ev tais tyats édatTov éxew 
afwwbetpev, kal Té7Te mpoTaxbervtes brép andvTwv 
viv étépois axodovbeiv dvayxacbetpev; 
¥ A > ‘4 sQ> oe f an + 
100 Meéype pev odv tovTwy of6’ O71 mavtes av of0- 
, ~ 
Aoyjoevav TAcloTwy dyabGv riv mdAw THY He- 
~ ‘ ~ 
répav aiziay yeyevqoba, Kal dixaiws av adrijs 
a? Mw 
Thy wHyepoviav elvasy peta S€ tabr’ Ady TwWes 
¢ ~ n~ 5 A) al 
Hudy Karyyopodow, ws émedy TV apxnVy Tis 
Oadrdrrns mapeAdBopev, ToAAGY KaK@v aitvor Tots 
Fd 
"Edo Karéornpev, Kal tov te MyAlwy avipa- 

Q & A é ww > vA 

modiopov Kat Tov Lkwwvaiwy ddeOpov €v TovTos 





@ So Panath. 50 and [Lysias], Upitaph. 42. But according 
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together * who fought in the engagement; and 
- no one is so prejudiced against us that he would not 
acknowledge that it was by winning the sea fight 
that we conquered in the war, and that the credit 
for this is due to Athens.® 

Who then should have the hegemony, when a 
campaign against the barbarians is in prospect ? 
Should it not be they who distinguished themselves 
above all others in the former war? Should it not 
be they who many times bore, alone, the brunt of 
battle, and in the joint struggles of the Hellenes 
were awarded the prize of valour? Should it not be 
they who abandoned their own country to save the 
rest of Hellas, who in ancient times founded most of 
the Hellenic cities, and who later delivered them 
from the greatest disasters? Would it not be an 
outrage upon us, if, having taken the largest share 
in the evils of war, we should be adjudged worthy 
of a lesser share in its honours, and if, having at that 
time been placed in the lead in the cause of all the 
Hellenes, we should now be compelled to follow the 
lead of others ? 

Now up to this point I am sure that all men would 
acknowledge that our city has been the author of 
the greatest number of blessings, and that she should 
in fairness be entitled to the hegemony. But from 
this point on some take us to task, urging that after 
we succeeded to the sovereignty of the sea we 
brought many evils upon the Hellenes; and, in 
these speeches of theirs, they cast it in our teeth 
that we enslaved the Melians and destroyed the 


to Herod. viii. 44-48 the Athenians furnished 180, the others 
198. 
> Cf. Panath. 51. 
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101 Tots Adyous Hiv mpodpepovow. eyw 8 Hyodpar 
mp@tov pev ovdev elvat TobTo onpetov ws KaKas 
Hpxopev, el Twes TaV ToAcUNOdVTWY Hiv opddpa 
datvovtat Kodaobévres, aGAAa odd rdde peifov 
TeKENpiov ws Karls Swwkodpev TA TAY ovp- 

[62] paywv, ot. Tav modkewv tav df’ Hyiv odody 

102 oddepula Tavrais Tais cvppopats mepiemecev. EzreuT” 
el yeev GAN tives TOV adTdv mpayydTwy mpad- 
tepov émepeAnOnoar, cikdtws av yyiv emiTys@ev 
el S€ pire todTo yéyove 70’ oldv7’ éart toaov- 
twv mdédXewv TO TAROOS Kpateiv, HY pH Tis KoAdL 
tovs e€apapravovtas, mas odk 76n Sikady €orw 
pas émaweiv, of tues édaxlotos yaderjvavres 
mAciotov xpdvov TH dpxiy Katacyxely HouvAOnpEV; 

103 Olpar d€ maou Soxety TovTous KpatioTous mpo- 
ordtas yevicecbar Té&v “EAAjvey, ed’ div of me8- 
apyioavres dpiora Tuyxdvovor mpagavres. emt 
ToWuv THs HueTépas yepovias edpyaopev Kal TOdS 
oikovs Tovs idiovs mpds e¥daysoviay mAeiorov 

104 émddévras Kal Tas mOAEts peylotas yevouévas. od 
yap epbovodpev rats adfavopéevars adr&v, oddé 
Tapaxas everototuev Trodtelas évartias tapaKad- 








@« The Melian episode is dramatically told by Thucydides 
v. 84-116. Because the Melians refused to join the Delian 
Confederacy they were besieged and conquered by the 
Athenians, 416 s.c. The men of military age were put to 
the sword and the women and children sold into slavery. 
Five hundred Athenians were later settled there. Scione 
revolted from the Confederacy in 423 n.c. Reduced to 
subjection in 421 3.c., the people suffered the same fate as 
did the Melians later and their territory was occupied by 
Plataean refugees (Thuc. iv. 120-130). These are blots on 
the record which Isocrates can at best condone. ‘“ Even 
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people of Scione.* I, however, take the view, in the 
first place, that it is no sign that we ruled badly if 
some of those who were at war with us are shown 
to have been severely disciplined, but that a much 
clearer proof that we administered the affairs of our 
allies wisely is seen in the fact that among the states 
which remained our loyal subjects not one experi- 
enced these disasters. In the second place, if other 
states had dealt more leniently with the same circum- 
stances, they might reasonably censure us; but since 
that is not the case, and it is impossible to control 
so great a multitude of states without disciplining 
those who offend, does it not follow that we deserve 
praise because we acted harshly in the fewest possible 
cases and were yet able to hold our dominion for the 
greatest length of time ? 

But I believe that all men are of the opinion that 
those will prove the best leaders and champions of 
the Hellenes under whom in the past those who 
yielded obedience have fared the best. Well, then, 
it will be found that under our supremacy the private 
households grew most prosperous and that the 
commonwealths also became greatest. For we were 
not jealous of the growing states,’ nor did we en- 
gender confusion among them by setting up con- 
flicting polities side by side, in order that faction 
the gods are not thought to be above reproach,” he says in 
the Panathenaicus, 62-64, where he discusses frankly these 
sins of the Athenian democracy. Xenophon tells us that 
when the Athenians found themselves in like case with 
these conquered peoples after the disaster at Aegospotami 
they bitterly repented them of this injustice, Hell. ii. 3. 

* In this and the following paragraphs we have a summing 
up of the spirit of the Athenian hegeniony in contrast to 
that of the Spartan supremacy described in 115 ff. Cf. 
Panath. 59 ff. 
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wordvtes, iv’ GAAAoLs ev oracrdlouev, pas oe 
dyupdrepor Deparrevouev, aAda THY ToOY oupyudxeov 
dpdvovay Kouvny Gerevav vopilovres tots adtots 
vdpous dmdoas Tas modes StwKodpev, OUP PAaXLKOS 
aan’ ob deomoTtKas Bovdevdjrevor epi auTa@v, 
dhewy pev Tov mpayparov emorartodvres, idia e 
éxdotous éAevbdpovs édvres elvar, kal TQ pev 
mAnber Bonfodvres, rats 8€ duvacreiats "goNe- 
potvres, Sewwov wyovpevor tods ToAAovs bd Tots 
dAiyows elvar, Kal Tos Tais ovolats evdecorépous 
Ta 8 aAda pndev xeipous dvras dmeAatveoPar Ta&Y 
dpy@v, er. dé Kowhs THs Tatpibes ovens Tos pev 
tupavveiy tods dé peToelv, Kal Pvoer moditas 
évrTas voww THs TodTElas atooTepeiobat. 

Totadr’ éyovres tais dAvyapxyias éemitiypay Kal 
mreiw TovTwr, THY adTnv ToATEiay Yep Tap’ 
jypv adrois oe mapa Tots dAdots KareoTHoaper, 
nv odk off 6 te det dead peaxporépa erraveiv, 
aus TE Kat ouvTopes exovra dyAdoar rept 
abris. peta yap Tavrtns olkoivres €BdSopuyKov7’ 
é7n dteTéAcoay arretpor prey Tupavvidwy, eAevOepor dé 
mpos rods BapBapous, doractacrou 5é€ mpos odds 
avrous, cipyyny oe dyovres mpos mdvtas avOpwmous. 

‘Yrép &v mpoojker Tovs «bd ee eaUTS peyaAnv 





@ rais dvvacreiats means simply “ powers ” in 81, but com- 
monly powers not responsible to the people—oligarchies as 
here or tyrannies as in 39. 

» A pan-Hellenic sentiment. Cf. 81. 

® Citizens under oligarchies are without rights; they are 
like the meties in Athens—residents on sufferance. 

4 By gvos, nature. Cf. “ All men are created equal.” 
The contrast between nature and convention—¢vcrs and 
vénos—was a favourite topic of discussion among the 
sophists. Cf. an echo of it in To Dem. 10. 
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might be arrayed against faction and that both 
might court our favour. On the contrary, we re- 
garded harmony among our allies as the common 
boon of all, and therefore we governed all the cities 
under the same laws, deliberating about them in the 
spirit of allies, not of masters ; guarding the interests 
of the whole confederacy but leaving each member 
of it free to direct its own affairs; supporting the 
people but making war on despotic powers,* con- 
sidering it an outrage that the many should be 
subject to the few, that those who were poorer in 
fortune but not inferior in other respects should be 
banished from the offices, that, furthermore, in a 
fatherland which belongs to all in common ?® some 
should hold the place of masters, others of aliens,° 
and that men who are citizens by birth? should be 
robbed by law of their share in the government. 

It was because we had these objections, and others 
besides, to oligarchies that we established the same 
polity * in the other states as in Athens itself—a 
polity which I see no need to extol at greater length, 
since I can tell the truth about it in a word: They 
continued to live under this regime for seventy years,t 
and, during this time, they experienced no tyrannies, 
they were free from the domination of the barbarians, 
they were untroubled by internal factions. and they 
were at peace with all the world. 

On account of these services it becomes all think- 


¢ A democratic government. Cf. Panath. 54 ff. 

? A round number. So [Lysias], Epitaph. 55. Demo- 
sthenes reckons the period of supremacy more accurately 
at 73 years, 477-404. In Panath. 56 Isocrates reckons it 
at 65 years—roughly from the Confederacy of Delos to the 
Athenian disaster in Sicily, which was really the beginning 
of the end of the Athenian supremacy. 
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vroKeyevns Tis EdPoias tad tiv “Arrucny, } Kat 
T™pos THY apxyy THY THs Baddrrys edhuds elye Kal 
THv GdAnv dperiy dracdv Tay vicwy Siépepe, Kpa- 
totvrTes abriis paAAov 7) ris Hyetépas adtdv, Kal 
mpos Tovtots €iddTes Kal tav “EMjvwv Kal TOv 
BapBdpwr rovrous padior’ eddSoxysodvras, of Tovs 
oudpous dvacrdtous Toujoavres apbovov Kai pa- 
Oupov atrois Kareotioavto Tov Blov, duws ovdev 
TovUTwy Huds emijpe epi Tods éxovTas THY vigov 
eEapaptetv, GAAd pdvor 67 Ta&V peydAny Sdvapuw 
AaBdvrwy mepreidopev Huds abtods dmopwrépws 
lavras Taév Sovdevew aitiav éydvrwv. Kairor 
BovAdpevot mAcoventetv odk dv 84 mov Tis pev 
Ukwvraiwy ys éreOupjoapev, Hv UWAaracéwy rots 





@ Allotments of lands to Athenian colonists in Greek 
territory, as in Scione and Melos. See note on 101. For 
these ‘* cleruchies,”” as they were called, see Gardner and 
Jevons, Manual of Greek Antiquities, pp. 602 ff. 

> The total population including foreign residents and 
slaves is reckoned at about 500,000; the total area is about 
700 square miles. 
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ing men to be deeply grateful to us, much rather 
than to reproach us because of our system of 
colonization ;* for we sent our colonies into the 
depopulated states for the protection of their terri- 
tories and not for our own aggrandizement. And 
here is proof of this: We had in proportion to 
the number of our citizens a very small territory,’ 
but a very great empire; we possessed twice as 
many ships of war as all the rest combined,* and 
these were strong enough to engage double their 
number ; at the very borders of Attica lay Euboea, 
which was not only fitted by her situation to command 
the sea, but also surpassed all the islands in her 
genera] resources? and Huboea lent itself more 
readily to our control than did our own country ; 
besides, while we knew that both among the Hellenes 
and among the barbarians those are regarded most 
highly who have driven their neighbours from their 
homes ® and have so secured for themselves a life 
of affluence and ease, nevertheless, none of these 
considerations tempted us to wrong the people of 
the island; on the contrary, we alone of those who 
have obtained great power suffered ourselves to live 
in more straitened circumstances than those who 
were reproached with being our slaves.’ And yet, 
had we been disposed to seek our own advantage, 
we should not, I imagine, have set our hearts on the 
territory of Scione (which, as all the world knows, 


¢ See Thue. ii. 13 and viii. 79. 

@ Herodotus characterizes Euboea as a “large and pros- 
perous ”’ island, v.31. Cf. Thue. viii. 96. 

¢ This cynical remark points to the Spartan conquest of 
Messene. 

’ Probably a taunt flung at the Euboeans and all who 
were under the protection and influence of Athens. 
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leit: éviow OA, 





@ When their city was destroyed in the Peloponnesian 
War, 427 s.c., the Plataeans took refuge in Athens and were 
later settled in Scione. At the close of the war they were 
forced to leave Scione and again found refuge in Athens. 
By the Peace of Antalcidas they were restored to their own 
territory only to be driven from their homes by the Thebans 
in 372 B.c. Once more Athens became their refuge. See 
Plataicus 13 ff. 

»’ In Athens and in other states under her influence 
there was in the oligarchical party a group of Spartan 
sympathizers who out-Spartaned the Spartans. After the 
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we gave over to our Plataean refugees),* and passed 
over this great territory which would have enriched 
us all. 

Now although we have shown ourselves to be of 
such character and have given so convincing proof 
that we do not covet the possessions of others, we are 
brazenly denounced by those who had a hand in 
the decarchies ’—men who have befouled their own 
countries, who have made the crimes of the past 
seem insignificant, and have left the would-be 
scoundrels of the future no chance to exceed their 
villainy ; and who, for all that, profess to follow the 
ways of Lacedaemon, when they practise the very 
opposite, and bewail the disasters of the Melians, 
when they have shamelessly inflicted irreparable 
wrongs upon their own citizens. For what crime 
have they overlooked ? What act of shame or out- 
rage -is wanting in their careers ? They regarded 
the most lawless of men as the most loyal; they 
courted traitors as if they were benefactors; they 
chose to be slaves to one of the Helots © so that they 
might oppress their own countries ; they honoured 
the assassins and murderers of their fellow-citizens 
more than their own parents ; and to such a stage of 
brutishness did they bring us all that, whereas in 


downfall of Athens at the close of the Peloponnesian War, 
when Sparta became the supreme power in Cee, 404 B.c., 
governing commissions of ten (‘‘decarchies ”’”), composed of 
these extremists, with a Spartan harmost and garrison to 
support them, were set up in most of these states by the 
Spartan general Lysander (Xen. Fell. iii. 4. 2). In Athens 
the “decarchy ” succeeded the rule of the thirty tyrants. 
Compare what Isocrates says here about the decarchies 
with Phil. 95 and Panath. 54. 

¢ The reference is to Lysander, who on his mother’s side 
was of Helot blood. The Helots were serfs of the Spartans. 
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KatéoTyoayv, WoTe mpd TOO per Sid THY Tapodcav 
eddayoviay Kal tats puxpais drvyiais moAXods 
eKaoTov Hud exew Tos oupTevOycovtas, émi dé 
Lal v4 > a A A ~ ~ / 
Tis tovtTwy apyfis ba 7O wARO0s THv oixeiwy 
font > ‘ > > , > “~ > A 
Kak@v emavoduel’ aAdAjAovs éAcobvres. oddevi 
yap TocavTny axoAny mapédmov wal? érépw cuv- 
~~ f 247 
113 aybecbfvar. rivos yap ob« édixovto; 7) Tis obTw 
méppw TOV TodTiKaY Hv Tpayydtwr, doTts ovK 
eyyts jvaynacbn yevécBa tav cupdopay, eis as 
ai rovairar dvoes Huds Katéotyoav; elt’ odK 
© ~ la 
alcxyuvovrat Tas éavT@v TmOXets OUTWS avopws bia- 
A fond ¢ -: ~ 
Bévtes Kal THs Quetépas ddlkws KaTnyopobrtes, 
> & * “a ” \ \ ~ ~ \ 
GAAG mpos Tots dAAots Kal wept TOY SuKBV Kal 
n~ ~ ~ > C a / / 
TOV ypapav TOv wore map hyttv yevouevwy Aéyewv 
~ ‘ , > A ‘ > / 
ToAp@aw, adroit melouvs ev tpi pyoiv axpitous 
dmoxteivaytes Gv % TOAIS emi THS apis amdons 
114 éxpwev. duyds dé Kal ordoets Kal vopwy ovy- 
, \ ~ / Ww A i 
xvoeis Kal mrodure@v petaBodrds, érv 8€ mraidwv 
~ +) A , 
BBpers Kal yuvakady aicydvas Kal xpynydrwr 
€ la / ba a cal ‘ ~ 
dpmayds, tis dv dvvatto dteLeADeiv; mAHv TocobTov 
~ > 4 ~ 
eimely €yw kal? andvrwy, OTe Ta prev ed? Pav 
8 a5 ¢ Bye La ey ‘4 5 fr i} be 
ewa padiws dv tis evi Unpiopate diédAvae, Tas Be 
, a 
ofayas kal Tas dvouias Tas émi TovTwy yevoyevas 
ovdels av idoacBar duvaito. 
5 Kat pay odde Ty Tapovaay e(pyyyy ovde 7 
adrovopiay THY ev Tals moAtTetats ev OvK evodcay 





*In Athens 1500, according to Areop. 67; Against 
Lochites, 11. 

» Such a decree of the Ecclesia as was passed in 378 R.c., 
when the new confederacy was formed, absolving the allies 
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former times, because of the prosperity which pre- 
vailed, every one of us found many to sympathize 
with him even in trifling reverses, yet under the rule 
of these men, because of the multitude of our own 
calamities, we ceased feeling pity for each other, 
since there was no man to whom they allowed enough 
of respite so that he could share another’s burdens. 
For what man dwelt beyond their reach? What 
man was so far removed from public life that he was 
not forced into close touch with the disasters into 
which such creatures plunged us? But in the face 
of all this, these men, who brought their own cities 
to such a pitch of anarchy, do not blush to make 
unjust charges against our city ; nay, to crown their 
other effronteries, they even have the audacity to 
talk of the private and public suits which were once 
tried in Athens, when they themselves put to death 
without trial more men® in the space of three 
months than Athens tried during the whole period 
of her supremacy. And of their banishments, their 
civil strife, their subversion of laws, their political 
revolutions, their atrocities upon children, their 
insults to women, their pillage of estates, who could 
tell the tale? I can only say this much of the whole 
business — the severities under our administration 
could have been readily brought to an end by a 
single vote of the people,’ while the murders and 
acts of violence under their regime are beyond any 
power to remedy. 

And, furthermore, not even the present peace, 
nor yet that “ autonomy ”’ which is inscribed in the 


from paying tribute and from the practice of trying their 
cases in Athens. These had been the causes of friction. 
See Panath. 63, 
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ev d€ tais ouvOjKats avayeypayperny, abiov éAé- 
cba paGArov 7 THY apy THY huetépav. Tis yap 
dv rowavTns Kataotdcews emifupyoeev, ev 

Katamovriotat pev thy OddAarrav Karéxovaot, TeA- 
taorai d€ tas modes KataAdapBavovow, avril dé 
To mpos érépovs mept ris xwpas moAcpety évTds 
teixous of moXtrat ampos adAAjAous payxovrat, 
TAetous S€ modes aixpadAwrTor yeydvaow 7 mpiv 
Thy elpHyyv Huds monoacbar, dud S€ THY TUKVE~ 
THTa TOV eTaBoddv abuporépws Sidyouvow ot Tas 
mores oikobvtes TOY tats duyais elnpuwwpévwr 
of pev yap 7o péAdov Sediacw, of 8’ del Karévar 
mpoodoK@aw. toaodrov 8 dméyovar tis éAcvbe- 
plas Kal t9s adrovopias, wa8? ai pev bro TUpdvvots 
eiot, tas 8 dppooral Karéxovow, éviar 8° avd- 
aratro. yeyovact, trav 8 of BapBapor Seordrat 
KabeoryKaow: ods jpeis SiaBRvar ToAUHCavTas eis 
thy Edpwany Kat petlov 7) mpoonKev adrots dpovr- 
cavras ovTw dieGewev, Ware pe pedvov Travcacbat 
otpatetas ep yds movovpevovs aAAd Kal TV 
adrav ydpav dvéxecbar tropBoupevyv, Kat da- 
Kociais Kal xtAlais vavot mepimAdovras eis Tocav- 
THY TaTEWOTHTA KaTeOTHOApEV, WoTE paKpov 





@ Above all, the Treaty or Peace of Antalcidas, 387 B.c. 
Cf. 120 ff. Xenophon, Hell. v. t. 31, quotes from this treaty : 
“"King Artaxerxes thinks it just that the cities in Asia, and 
the islands of Clazomene and Cyprus, shall belong to him. 
He thinks it just also to leave all the other cities antonomous, 
both small and great—except Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, 
which are to belong to Athens, as they did originally. 
Should any parties refuse to accept this peace, I will make 
war upon them, along with those who are of the same mind, 
by land as well as by sea, with ships and with money ” 
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treaties * but is not found in our governments, is 
preferable to the rule of Athens. For who would 
desire a condition of things where pirates command 
the seas® and mercenaries occupy our cities; ° 
where fellow-countrymen, instead of waging war in 
defence of their territories against strangers, are 
fighting within their own walls? against each other ; 
where more cities have been captured in war ¢ than 
before we made the peace; and where revolutions 
follow so thickly upon each other that those who are 
at home in their own countries are more dejected 
than those who have been punished with exile ? 
For the former are in dread of what is to come, while 
the latter live ever in the hope of their return. And 
so far are the states removed from “ freedom ”’ and 
* autonomy’! that some of them are ruled by tyrants, 
some are controlled by alien governors, some have 
been sacked and razed,’ and some have become slaves 
to the barbarians—the same barbarians whom we 
once so chastened for their temerity in crossing over 
into Europe, and for their overweening pride, that 
they not only ceased from making expeditions 
against us, but even endured to see their own terri- 
tory laid waste ;* and we brought their power so 
low, for all that they had once sailed the sea with 
twelve hundred ships, that they launched no ship of 
(Trans. by Grote, Hist. ix. p. 212). See General Introd. 
p. xlili, and introduction to Panegyricus. 

> In the absence of the Athenian fleet. 

¢ See 168, and introduction. 

4 Cf. Xen. Hell, v. 2. 1. ¢ Cf. Panath. 97. 

! Freedom and autonomy—a single idea; see General 
Introd. p. xxxii; Plataicus, 24; Epist. viii. 7. 


2 See 126, 
’ Allusion is to the victory of Conon at the Eurymedon, 
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motov emt Tae Paandidos a KabeAxeu, aan’ 
Houxiav dyew Kai Tos Kalpods Trepieverv, GAAG 
ph TH mapovon Suvdper moTevely. 

at Tad 6Tt bud THY Toy Tpoyovey TOV Te- 
Tépwy apEeTiVY ovTwWS cixev, at Tijs Toews oupe- 
popat oadds emederEav" dua yap mpets Te Tijs 
dpxtis dmeorepovjeBa kal tots “EMnow apxn Tov 
KaKOv eytyvero. pera yap 7H ev “EMnomovre 
yevowerny druxiay érépwv nyepovwr KaTacTdyTw 
evixnoay pev of BapBapot vaupaxobrres, Hpfav 
bé Tis Padrarrns, KaTeaXov dé ras mAcioras THY 
vyTwr, ameBnoav 8 eis my Aakwvirny, Kv@npa 
8é Kata Kparos efiov, dmacav dé ti [leAomdv- 
vygov Kaxds movobyres meptémevoay. 

Madara 8 dv tls ovvidor TO péyeos Tis weTa- 
Bodjjs, el Tapavayvorn Tas ovvOiKas rds 7 eg’ npav 
yevoevas Kal Tas viv dvayeypappévas. TOTE pev 
yap Hyets pavnadpeba Ty dpxnv Thy Bacrrews 
opilovres Kal t&v dopwy eviovs TATTOVTES Kat Koo 
Avovres abrov TH Oaddrrn xphobat: viv Se éxeivos 
eoTw 6 Stoundby Ta. TaY ‘EMiver, Kal TpooTaTTwWv 
a xen movetvy ExdoTOUS, Kal pdvoy ovK émordbuous 
év tats adAcct xablords. ahi yap Tovrov Tt 
Tay dw drddourov eorw; od Kat Tob moh€pov 
Kuptos éyévero, Kal Ty etpiyyny empurdvevoe, kat 
Trav mapovrwy TpaypLaTwv emararns Kabéornkev; 
obxy ws ékeivov mAdopev damep mpos Seardtyy, 





4 Cf. Areop. 80. There appears to have been a definite 
treaty setting bounds beyond which neither the sea nor 
land forces of Persia might go: see 120 and Panath. 59-61 ; 
also Dem. False Legation 273; Lycnrgus, Against Leocr. 73. 
This was the so-called Treaty of Callias: see Grote, I/ist. 
v. pp. 192 ff. 
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war this side of Phaselis * but remained inactive and 
waited on more favourable times rather than trust 
in the forces which they then possessed. 

And that this state of affairs was due to the valour 
of our ancestors has been clearly shown in the fortunes 
of our city ; for the very moment when we were 
deprived of our dominion marked the beginning of a 
dominion ® of ills for the Hellenes. In fact, after the 
disaster which befell us in the Hellespont,’ when our 
rivals took our place as leaders, the barbarians won 
a naval victory,“ became rulers of the sea, occupied 
most of the islands,’ made a landing in Laconia, took 
Cythera by storm, and sailed around the whole 
Peloponnesus, inflicting damage as they went. 

One may best comprehend how great is the reversal 
in our circumstances if he will read side by side the 
treaties which were made during our leadership and 
those which have been published recently ; for he 
will find that in those days we were constantly setting 
limits to the empire of the King,’ levying tribute on 
some of his subjects, and barring him from the sea ; 
now, however, it is he who controls the destinies of 
the Hellenes, who dictates * what they must each do, 
and who all but sets up his viceroys in their cities. 
For with this one exception, what else is lacking ? 
Was it not he who decided the issue of the war, was 
it not he who directed the terms of peace, and is it 
not he who now presides over our affairs? Do we 
not sail off to him as to a master, when we have 

» For this play of words—dpyy, “beginning,” and dpx%, 
“dominion ”’—ef. Nicocles 28, Peace 101, Phil. 61. 

© Battle of Aegospotami 405 B.c. 

@ At the battle of Cnidus, but with the help of Conon. 


¢ See Xen. Iell. iv. 8. 7. See 115 and note. 
9 Cf. 118 and note. * Cf.1753 Xen. Hell. vi. 3. 9. 
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dA AwY Karn yopyaovres ; od} Baatrda tov peyav 
adTov Tpooayopevouer, worep aixpdhurrou yeyove- 
TES; ouK év Tots Trohépous Tots mos aArjAous év 
exeivy Tas eAmridas Exopev THs wrnypias, ds audo- 
Tépovs Huds ydéws av dmodAdceev; 

122, "Qu agvov evOvpnbevras dyavaxrhioae pev emt 
Tots mapotor, mobéaat S€ THY Tyepoviay TH aypere- 
pay, pepipacbae dé Aaxedaipoviors ore THY wLev 
dpxinv ets Tov méAcuov KaréaTnaay wes éAeviep- 
covres tovs “EAAnvas, emi 5é redevtijs odtw 
modAods atra@v éxddtovs éemoinoay, Kal THs pev 
yuetépas méAews Tovs “Iwvas améornoav, e€ Fs 
am@Kngay kat ou mu qTOAAdKLS cowbnoar, Tots 
5é BapBapors avrovds efédocay, av dc ovTewy Ty 
xdpav Eyovat Kal mpds obs ovd€ mesmoT’ émav- 
gavTo Trohepobvres. 

123 Kat TOTE pev Hyavdxtour, of? meets vopijins 
endpyew twav néodpev. viv 8 els TovavTny 
Sovreiav KabeorwTwv oddév dpovTifovew adTav, 
ots ovK eapret Sacporoyetabar Kat Tas aKpo- 
mrodets opay td tTaV exOpav KaTexopevas, adda 
mpos Tats Kowais ouppopats kal ois capac 
deworepa mdaxovat Tay map hpiv dpyupwryray: 
oddels yap peav ottws atkilera Tods olxéras, 

124 ws éxetvoe Tods éAevbepous KoAdlovaw. péyroTor 
Sé Tv Kakav, otav dmép adtis Tis Sovrcias dvay- 





2 The Peloponnesian War. 

> See words of Brasidas in Thue. iv. 85. 

¢ By the Treaty of Antalcidas, negotiated by Sparta, the 
Tonian cities of Asia Minor and the neighbouring islands 
were given over to Persia (Xen. //ell. v. 1. 31). 

4 As, for example, over the Jonian cities. 
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complaints against each other? Do we not address 
him as ‘‘ The Great King ” as though we were the 
captives of his spear? Do we not in our wars against 
each other rest our hopes of salvation on him, who 
would gladly destroy both Athens and Lacedaemon ? 

Reflecting on these things, we may well be in- 
dignant at the present state of affairs, and yearn for 
our lost supremacy ; and we may well blame the 
Lacedaemonians because, although in the beginning 
they entered upon the war 4 with the avowed inten- 
tion? of freeing the Hellenes,in the end they delivered 
so many of them into bondage, and because they in- 
duced the Ionians to revolt from Athens, the mother 
city from which the Ionians emigrated and by whose 
influence they were often preserved from destruction, 
and then betrayed them® to the barbarians—those 
barbarians in despite of whom they possess their 
lands and against whom they have never ceased to 
war. 

At that time the Lacedaemonians were indignant 
because we thought it right by legitimate means to 
extend our dominion over certain peoples.¢ Now, 
however, they feel no concern, when these peoples 
are reduced to such abject servitude that it is not 
enough that they should be forced to pay tribute and 
see their citadels occupied by their foes, but, in 
addition to these public calamities, must also in their 
own persons submit to greater indignities than those 
which are suffered in our world by purchased slaves ¢ ; 
for none of us is so cruel to his servants as are the 
barbarians in punishing free men. But the crowning 
misery is that they are compelled to take the field 


¢ Slaves by purchase were in worse case than slaves by 
capture in battle. 
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Kalwvrar cvotpatreveobat, Kai ToAcpeiv Tots éAev- 
Adpors aktobow elvar, Kat rotodtouvs Kwddvovs 
dmopevew, ev ols arrnbevTes pev mapaxphua 
diapbapiaovrar, KaTopbwaavtes 5€ waddAov els Tov 
doumov xpovov dovrcdoovar. 

125 *Ov rivas dMous aitious ypy vouilew 7) Aaxe- 
Saipovious, ot Tooavrny ioydv eXovTes Teptop@at 
TOUS ev avTaY auppdyous yevopévous otTw dewa 
ndoxovras, Tov S¢ BapBapov tH Tav ‘EAAjvwr 
pon Thy apyiy thy atrod KaracKkevaldpevov; 
Kal mpdTepov prev Tovs Tupdvvous e&€BadAov, TO 

[67] dé mdnber Tas Bon Petas ézovobvto, vov &€ tocod- 
tov petaBeBAnKaow, wore tats per modAreiats 

126 moAepobat, tas 6é provapxias ovykatharaau. Thy 
pev ye Mavrivéwr modw ecipiyns 75n yeyernueryns 
avdoratov éroinoay, Kal tiv OnBaiwy Kadpetar 
KatéAaBov, kat viv ’OduvPious Kai DAvaciovs moAt- 
opkotow, "Apdy7a dé 7H Maxeddvwy Baorret Kat 
Avovvoiw 7TH LuxedAlas tupdvvw Kal TH BapBapw 
TO Tis "Aoias KpatoovrT. ovupmpdtrovew omws ws 

127 peyiorny dipxiy efovow. Kalrou 70s ov aromov 
Tovs mpocaT@ras Tay “EAAjveav €va pev avdpa 
roootTwy avOpwrwy Kabiordvar Seandryv, av 
ode tov dpibuov eéeupeiy pddiudv eart, Tas dé 








9 The lonian cities were forced to fight with the Persians 
against Cyprus. See 134. 

> In 383 nc. Cf. Peace 100; Xen. Hell. v. 2. 7 

¢ Inthe same year. See Xen. Hell. v. 2.25. The Cadmea 
was the citadel of Thebes. 

4 This helps in dating the Panegyricus. 

* The siege of Olynthus was begun in 382 z.c. See 
Xen. Hell. vy. 2. 11. The siege of Phlius was begun in 
380 n.c. See Xen. fell. v. 2.8. 
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with the enemy ¢ in the very cause of slavery and to 
fight against men who assert their right to freedom, 
and to submit to hazards of war on such terms that 
in case of defeat they will be destroyed at once, and 
in case of victory they will strengthen the chains of 
their bondage for all time to come. 

For these evils, who else, can we think, is to blame 
but the Lacedaemonians, seeing that they have so 
great power, yet look on with indifference while those 
who have placed themselves under the Lacedae- 
monian alliance are visited with such outrages, and 
while the barbarian builds up his own empire by 
means of the strength of the Hellenes? In former 
days, it is true, they used to expel tyrants and 
bring succour to the people, but now they have so 
far reversed their policy that they make war on 
responsible governments and aid in establishing 
absolute monarchies ; they sacked and razed the 
city of Mantinea,® after peace had been concluded ; 
they seized the Cadmea* in Thebes; and now *@ 
they are laying siege to Olynthus and Phlius :¢ 
on the other hand, they are assisting Amyntas, king 
of the Macedonians,f and Dionysius,’ the tyrant 
of Sicily, and the barbarian king who rules over 
Asia,’ to extend their dominions far and wide. 
And yet is it not extraordinary that those who stand 
at the head of the Hellenes should set up one man 
as master over a host of human beings so great that 
it is not easy to ascertain even their numbers, while 


* Amyntas, the father of Philip, was aided by the Spartans 
against Olynthus 383 p.c. See Archid. 46 and Phil. 106. 

9 For the sympathy between Sparta and Dionysius see 
Peace 99, Archid. 63. 

4 By the Peace of Antalcidas. 
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peylotas Tov ToAcwr pnd? adTas abrav ea elva 
kupias, GAN avayKdlev Sovdevew uP Tais peyt- 

128 orats ouppopais meptBadrew ; 6 bé mdvrov dewsd- 
TATOV, orav Tes ion ous Thy tyyepoviay éxetv 
dgvobvras émt pev Tovs “EMqvas Kal? éxdorny 
Thy mpepav oTparevojevovs, mpos dé tovs Bap- 
Bdpous els dmavta Tov xpdvov cuppaxlay memToUN- 
pévous. 

129 Kat pndets broAdBy jee SvoKdrus € EXE, or Tpa- 
xXUTEpov ToUTwy epvnoOny, mpoeuTr@y as mept deah- 
Aayéiv TOLnTopLaL TOVS Adyous: ov yap iva mpos 
Tous dMous SiaBade Ty m7OAw Ty Aanedac- 
poviay ores clpyia mept atrav, aan iv” adrods 
exetvous Tatow, Kal? daov 6 Adyos ddvarat, Towa 

130 THY éxovras Ty yrdpny. éort Se ovx ofdva’ 
dmotpémew TaV dpaprnidrey, 008” éTepev mpa- 
fewv meiBew emBupetv, v ba Ts Eppupevns 
eTLTYBLHON tois mapodow: xpy 5é Karnyopety prev 
Hyetobat Tous emt BrAaBy Tovadra A€yovras, vou- 
Dereiv d€ Tods én wopehete Aowopoivras. Tov yap 
abrov Adyov 00x Opoiws vmoAapBdvew bei, a) 

131 preva Tijs abrAs Siavoias _Aeydpevor. emrel Kal 
t0b7" EXOHEY avrots émiTiav, OTe TH pev adTdv 
moder Tovs pdpovs ciAwrevey dvayKalovat, TO 
S€ Kowd TH TOV ovppdywy ovdev ToLvodTov KaTa- 
oxevdlovow, éfov avrots 7a mpos pas SiaAv- 
oapevors dmavras Tovs BapBapous Tmepioikous oAns 

132 THs “EAAd80s Katacrioa. Kaito. xpy Tovs dcet 





@ Cf. Peace 7 

» In his aaa letter to Philip, 5, Isocrates urges him to 
make all the barbarians, excepting those who join forces 
with him, serfs of the Hellenes. 
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they do not permit the very greatest of our cities to 
govern even themselves, but try to compel them to 
submit to slavery or else involve them in the greatest 
disasters ? But most monstrous of all it is to see 
a people who arrogate to themselves the right of 
leadership making war every day upon the Hellenes 
and committed for all time to an alliance with the 
barbarians. 

And let no one suppose that I am ill-natured, 
because I have recalled these facts to you in rather 
harsh terms, after having stated at the outset that 
I intended to speak on conciliation ; for it is not 
with the intention of stigmatizing the city of the 
Lacedaemonians in the eyes of others that J have 
spoken as J have about them, but that I may induce 
the Lacedaemonians themselves, so far as it lies in 
the power of words to do so, to make an end of 
such-a policy. It is not, however, possible to turn 
men from their errors, or to inspire in them the 
desire for a different course of action without first 
roundly condemning their present conduct ; and a 
distinction must be made between accusation, when 
one denounces with intent to injure, and admonition,* 
when one uses like words with intent to benefit ; 
for the same words are not to be interpreted in the 
same way unless they are spoken in the same spirit. 
For we have reason to reproach the Lacedaemonians 
for this also, that in the interest of their own city 
they compel their neighbours to live in serfdom,? 
but for the common advantage of their allies they 
refuse to bring about a similar condition, although 
it lies in their power to make up their quarrel 
with us and reduce all the barbarians to a state 
of subjection to the whole of Hellas. And yet 
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Kat ey bua TUXAY peya ppovoivras Tovovrots 
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@ For tribute levied by Sparta see Xen. Hell. vi. 2. 16. 

> The Cyclades, hilly’ and comparatively bar ren. 

¢ The * mainlanders ” —Persian subjects in Asia Minor. 

@ Reference is to the ten years’ war between Artaxerxes 
and Evagoras, king of Salamis. For Evagoras see intro- 
duction to the Address to Nicocles, and for the war see 
Evagoras 64 ff. 

¢ The armament of Tiribazus, composed largely of an 
army of Greek mercenaries and a navy drawn from Ionian 
Greeks. ? That of Evagoras. 
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it is the duty of men who are proud because of 
natural gifts and not merely because of fortune to 
undertake such deeds much rather than to levy 
tribute * on the islanders,’ who are deserving of 
their pity, seeing that because of the scarcity of 
land they are compelled to till mountains, while the 
people of the mainland,* because of the abundance 
of their territory, allow most of it to lie waste, and 
have, nevertheless, from that part of it which they 
do harvest, grown immensely rich. 

It is my opinion that if anyone should come here 
from another part of the world and behold the 
spectacle of the present state of our affairs, he would 
charge both the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians 
with utter madness, not only because we risk our 
lives fighting as we do over trifles when we might 
enjoy in security a wealth of possessions, but also 
because we continually impoverish our own territory 
while neglecting to exploit that of Asia. As for the 
barbarian, nothing is more to his purpose than to 
take measures to prevent us from ever ceasing to 
make war upon each other; while we, on the con- 
trary, are so far from doing anything to embroil his 
interests or foment rebellion among his subjects that 
when, thanks to fortune, dissensions do break out in 
his empire we actually lend him a hand in putting 
them down. Even now, when the two armies are 
fighting in Cyprus,¢ we permit him to make use of 
the one ¢ and to besiege the other,’ although both 
of them belong to Hellas ; for the Cyprians, who are 
in revolt against him, are not only on friendly terms 
with us 9 but are also secking the protection of the 
Lacedaemonians ; and as to the forces which are led 


9 See Evag. 53-54; Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 24. 
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[69] 
138 





@ Greeks who sold their services as mercenary troops 
because of poverty at home. See 168 and note. 
» Of. Dem. Olynth. ii. 22. 
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by Tiribazus, the most effective troops of his infantry 
have been levied from these parts,¢ and most of his 
fleet has been brought together from Ionia ; and all 
these would much more gladly make common cause 
and plunder Asia than risk their lives fighting against 
each other over trifling issues. But these things we 
take no thought to prevent; instead, we wrangle 
about the islands of the Cyclades, when we have so 
recklessly given over so many cities and such great 
forces to the barbarians, And therefore some of our 
possessions are now his, some will soon be his, and 
others are threatened by his treacherous designs. 
And he has rightly conceived an utter contempt for 
us all; for he has attained what no one of his 
ancestors ever did: Asia has been conceded both 
by us and by the Lacedaemonians to belong to the 
King ; and as for the cities of the Hellenes, he has 
taken them so absolutely under his control that he 
either razes them to the ground or builds his fortresses 
within them. And all this has come about by reason 
of our own folly, not because of his power. 

And yet there are those who stand in awe of the 
greatness of the King’s power and maintain that he 
is a dangerous enemy,® dwelling at length on the 
many reversals which he has brought about in the 
affairs of the Hellenes. In my judgement, however, 
those who express such sentiments do not discourage 
but urge on the expedition ; for if he is going to be 
hard to make war against when we have composed 
our differences and while he, himself, is still beset by 
dissensions, then verily we should be in utmost dread 
of that time when the conflicting interests of the 
barbarians are settled and are governed by a single 
purpose, while we continue to be, as now, hostile to 
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2 Cf. Dem. Olynth. ii. 14. 

> Chios revolted from Athens and joined Sparta after 
the Sicilian expedition (Thuc. viii. 7). After the battle of 
Cnidus she joined Athens again (Diod. xiv. 84, 9:£). 
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each other. But even though these objectors do in 
fact lend support to my contention, yet, for all that, 
they are mistaken in their views about the power of 
the King ; for if they could show that he had ever 
in the past prevailed over both Athens and Lace- 
daemon at once, they would have reason for attempt- 
ing to alarm us now. But if this is not the case, and 
the truth is that when we and the Lacedaemonians 
have been in conflict he has but given support to 
one of the two sides and so rendered the achievements 
of that one side more brilliant, this is no evidence of 
his own power. For in such times of crisis small 
forces have often played a great part in turning the 
scale ;* for example, even for the people of Chios ® 
I might make the claim that whichever side they 
have been inclined to support, that side has proved 
stronger on the sea. Nay, it is obviously not fair to 
estimate the power of the King from those exploits 
in which he has joined forces with the one or the 
other of us, but rather from the wars which he, 
unaided, has fought on his own behalf. 

Take, first, the case of Egypt: since its revolt 
from the King, what progress has he made against 
its inhabitants? Did he not dispatch to this war ¢ 
the most renowned of the Persians, Abrocomas and 
Tithraustes and Pharnabazus, and did not they, after 
remaining there three years and suffering more dis- 
asters than they inflicted, finally withdraw in such 
disgrace that the rebels are no longer content with 
their freedom, but are already trying to extend 
their dominion over the neighbouring peoples as 
well? Next, there is his campaign against Evagoras. 
Evagoras is ruler over but a single city’; he is 


© Jsocrates alone is authority for this war. @ Salamis. 
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@ See terms of Treaty of Antalcidas given in note on 115. 

> The war between Persia and Sparta which ended with 
the battle of Cnidus, 394 z.c. Conon, after the battle of 
Aegospotami in which he had been one of the generals, 


took service with the Persians, and was the captain of the 
fleet in this battle. ¢ Conon. 
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given over to the Persians by the terms of the 
Treaty; his is an insular power and he has already 
sustained a disaster to his fleet ; he has, at present, 
for the defence of his territory only three thousand 
light-armed troops ; yet, humble as is the power of 
Evagoras, the King has not the power to conquer it 
in war, but has already frittered away six years in 
the attempt ; and, if we may conjecture the future 
by the past, there is much more likelihood that 
someone else will rise in revolt before Evagoras is 
reduced by the siege—so slothful is the King in his 
enterprises. Again, in the Rhodian War,? the King 
had the good will of the allies of Lacedaemon 
because of the harshness with which they were 
governed, he availed himself of the help of our 
seamen; and at the head of his forces was Conon, 
who was the most competent of our generals, who 
possessed more than any other the confidence of the 
Hellenes, and who was the most experienced in the 
hazards of war ; yet, although the King had such a 
champion to help him in the war, he suffered the 
fleet which bore the brunt of the defence of Asia to 
be bottled up for three years by only an hundred 
ships, and for fifteen months he deprived the soldiers 
of their pay ; and the result would have been, had 
it depended upon the King alone, that they would 
have been disbanded more than once; but, thanks 
to their commander ® and to the alliance which was 
formed at Corinth,? they barely succeeded in winning 
a naval victory. And these were the most royal and 
the most imposing of his achievements, and these 
are the deeds about which people are never weary 


4 The alliance of Argos, Thebes, Athens, Euboea, Corinth, 
and Sparta, formed at Corinth (Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 1). 
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* Succeeded 'Thimbron as commander of the Spartan 
fleet, 399 n.c. He is said to have taken nine cities in eight 
days (Xen. Heil. iii. 2. 1). 

>’ Appointed harmost of Atarneus by Dercylidas, 398 3.c. 
(Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 11). 

¢ Admiral of Spartan fleet 400 B.c. (Xen. Hell. iii. 1. 4). 

4 The campaign of Agesilaus occurred in 395 s.c. (Xen. 
Hell, iii. 4. 20), 

* Contemptuous, recalling Arist. Acharnians 81. 

¢ The famous “‘ten thousand” led by Clearchus, a Spartan, 
were employed by Cyrus, the younger son of Dareius, against 
his brother Artaxerxes, the Persian king, 401-399. The 
death of Cyrus, due to his rashness in the very moment of 
victory, deprived the rebellion of its leader and left the 
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of speaking who are fain to exalt the power of the 
barbarians ! 

So no one can say that I am not fair in my use of 
instances, nor that I dwell upon the minor under- 
takings of the King and pass over the most important ; 
for I have striven to forestall just such a complaint, 
and have recounted the most glorious of his exploits. 
I do not, however, forget his minor campaigns; I 
do not forget that Dercylidas,* with a thousand 
heavy-armed troops, extended his power over Aeolis ; 
that Draco ® took possession of Atarneus, and after- 
wards collected an army of three thousand light- 
armed men, and devastated the plains of Mysia ; 
that Thimbron,° with a force only a little larger, 
crossed over into Lydia and plundered the whole 
country ; and that Agesilaus, with the help of the 
army of Cyrus, conquered almost all the territory 
this side of the Halys river.? 

And assuredly we have no greater reason to fear 
the army which wanders about? with the King nor the 
valour of the Persians themselves; for they were 
clearly shown by the troops who marched inland’ with 
Cyrus to be no better than the King’s soldiers who 
live on the coast. I refrain from speaking of all the 
other battles in which the Persians were worsted, 
and I am willing to grant that they were split with 


Greek army stranded in the heart of Asia. Xenophon, who 
has described this expedition in the Anabasis, led the 
remnant of this army after many months of hardship back 
to the shore of the Black Sea. See Grote, Hist. viii. pp. 303 ff. 
The expedition, though unsuccessful in its purpose, was 
regarded as a triumph of courage and_a demonstration of 
the superiority of the Greeks over the Persians in warfare. 
ane episode is used in Phil. 90-93 with the same point as 
ere. 
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@ Xen. Anab. v. 3.3 gives the survivors of the battle of 
Cunaxa as 8600. 

> Cf. 168; Phil. 96, 120, 121; Epist. ix. 9. 

© Clearchus and four other captains were invited to a 
parley, under a truce, and treacherously slain (Xen. Anab. 
ii. 5. 31). Cf. Phil. 91, where Isocrates uses the same 
language as here. 
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factions, and so were not inclined to throw them- 
selves wholeheartedly into the struggle against the 
King’s brother. But after Cyrus had been killed, 
and all the people of Asia had joined forces, even 
under these favourable conditions they made such a 
disgraceful failure of the war as to leave for those 
who are in the habit of vaunting Persian valour not 
a word to say. For they had to deal with only six 
thousand Hellenes °—not picked troops, but men 
who, owing to stress of circumstances, were unable 
to live in their own cities.» These were, moreover, 
unfamiliar with the country ; they had been deserted 
by their allies; they had been betrayed by those 
who made the expedition with them ; they had been 
deprived of the general whom they had followed ; 
and yet the Persians were so inferior to these men 
that the King, finding himself in difficult straits and 
having no confidence in the force which was under 
his own command, did not scruple to arrest the 
captains of the auxiliaries in violation of the truce,‘ 
hoping by this lawless act to throw their army into 
confusion, and preferring to offend against the gods 
rather than join issue openly with these soldiers. 
But when he failed in this plot—for the soldiers not 
only stood together but bore their misfortune nobly, 
—then, as they set out on their journey home, he 
sent with them Tissaphernes and the Persian cavalry. 
But although these kept plotting against them 
throughout the entire journey,’ the Hellenes con- 
tinued their march to the end as confidently as if 
they had been under friendly escort, dreading most 


4 Tissaphernes, one of the four generals of Artaxerxes, 
engaged to furnish safe escort to the Greeks but, in fact, 
beset their march with treachery (Xen. Anab. ii. 4. 9). 
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@ See Xen. Anab. ii. 4.4. Cf. Hvag. 58. 
> For effeminacy of the Persians see Phil, 124. 
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of all the uninhabited regions of that country, and 
deeming it the best possible fortune to fall in with 
as many of the enemy as possible. Let me sum up 
the whole matter : These men did not set out to get 
plunder or to eapture a town, but took the field 
against the King himself, and yet they returned in 
greater security than ambassadors who go to him 
on a friendly mission. Therefore it seems to me 
that in every quarter the Persians have clearly 
-exposed their degeneracy ; for along the coast of Asia 
they have been defeated in many battles, and when 
they crossed to Europe they were duly punished, 
either perishing miserably or saving their lives with 
dishonour ; and to crown all, they made themselves 
objects of derision under the very walls of their 
King’s palace.* 

And none of these things has happened by acci- 
dent, but all of them have been due to natural causes 3 
for it is not possible for people who are reared and 
governed as are the Persians, either to have a part in 
any other form of virtue or to set up on the field of 
battle trophies of victory over their foes.’ For how 
could either an able general or a good soldier be 
produced amid such ways of life as theirs? Most of 
their population is a mob without discipline or experi- 
ence of dangers, which has lost all stamina for war 
and has been trained more effectively for servitude 
than are the slaves in our country. Those, on the 
other hand, who stand highest in repute among them 
have never governed their lives by dictates of 
equality or of common interest or of loyalty to the 
state ; on the contrary, their whole existence consists 
of insolence toward some, and servility towards 
others—a manner of life than which nothing could be 
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pevovat, pos ev Tovs didrovs amiatws mpds S€ Tods 
€x9povds dvavdpws €xovres, Kal Ta per TaTrewas TA 
oe brepypaves Cavres, THY pev cuppdywv Kata- 
153 ppovodvres tous d€ moAeuious Sepamevovres. Thy 
pev ye per’ "AynatAdou oTpariay OKT _Hijvas ais 
airav Samdvais deeOpepav, tods 8 vmép adradv 
xuSuvevorras érépou Tocourou xpovov Tov piobov 
dmeorépyoay: Kal rots pev Keobyqv katada- 
Bofow eKaTOV TdAavra Sréverpiav, Tovs 5é€ we? 
atray eis Kimpov oTparevaapevous paMov 7 7 Tovs 
54 aixypadcsrous bBp.lov. as & anhas etrely kat a 
kal? év éxacrov aw ws émt 70 TOAv, Tis 7) TOV 
TOAcuNadvTwY avrois ovK evdarpovjcas annAdev, 
Tov vm’ éxelvots yevop.eveny ovK aixiabets TOV 
(73] Biov éreAcdrncev; od Kovwra pv, Os trep tijs 
*Acias ozparnyjoas rv dpynv tyyv Aaxedat- 
* Viceroys of the king—provincial governors. 
> See Xen. Hell. iii. 4. 26 3 Grote, Hist. ix. p. 92. 
¢ Cisthene was probably a town in Asia Minor captured 
by Agesilaus in the campaign. 
# Conon was one of the Athenian generals at the battle 


of Aegospotami. After that disaster he left Greece and 
took service with the Persians against Sparta, and was 
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more demoralizing to human nature. Because they 
are rich, they pamper their bodies ; but because they 
are subject to one man’s power, they keep their souls 
in a state of abject and cringing fear, parading them- 
selves at the door of the royal palace, prostrating 
themselves, and in every way schooling themselves 
to humility of spirit, falling on their knees before a 
mortal man, addressing him as a divinity, and think- 
ing more lightly of the gods than of men. So it is 
that those of the Persians who come down to the sea, 
whom they term satraps,* do not dishonour the train- 
ing which they receive at home, but cling steadfastly 
to the same habits : they are faithless to their friends 
and cowardly to their foes; their lives are divided 
between servility on the one hand and arrogance on 
the other ; they treat their allies with contempt and 
pay court to their enemies. For example, they 
maintained the army under Agesilaus at their own 
expense for eight months,’ but they deprived the 
soldiers who were fighting in the Persian cause of 
their pay for double that length of time ; they dis- 
tributed an hundred talents among the captors of 
Cisthene,° but treated more outrageously than their 
prisoners of war the troops who supported them in 
the campaign against Cyprus. To put it briefly— 
and not to speak in detail but in general terms,— 
who of those that have fought against them has not 
come off with success, and who of those that have 
fallen under their power has not perished from their 
atrocities ? Take the case of Conon,? who, as com- 
mander in the service of Asia, brought an end to the 


instrumental in the defeat of the Spartan fleet at the battle 
of Cnidus. For the treachery referred to here see Grote, 
Hist. ix. p. 187. 
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y z 
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2 Themistocles, commander of the Athenian fleet at 
Salamis, was later ostracized and took refuge at the Persian 
court. See Grote, Hist. v. p. 188. 

> When they captured Athens. See 96; Herod. viii. 
53; Aesch. Persians, 809. 

¢ There is no other authority for this oath of the Ionians. 
A similar oath is, however, attributed by Lycurgus, Against 
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power of the Laccdaemonians: did they not shame- 
lessly seize him for punishment by death? Take, 
on the other hand, the case of Themistocles,* who in 
the service of Hellas defeated them at Salamis: did 
they not think him worthy of the greatest gifts ? 
Then why should we cherish the friendship of men 
who punish their benefactors and so openly flatter 
those who do them injury ? Who is there among us 
whom they have not wronged? When have they 
given the Hellenes a moment’s respite from their 
treacherous plots? What in our world is not hateful 
to them who did not shrink in the earlier war from 
rifling even the images and temples of the gods, 
and burning them to the ground?” Therefore, the 
Ionians deserve to be commended because, when 
their sanctuaries had been burned, they invoked the 
wrath of Heaven upon any who should disturb the 
ruins or should desire to restore their shrines as they 
were of old;° and they did this, not because they 
lacked the means to rebuild them, but in order that 
there might be left a memorial to future generations 
of the impiety of the barbarians, and that none might 
put their trust in men who do not scruple to commit 
such sins against our holy temples, but that all might 
be on their guard against them and fear them, seeing 
that they waged that war not against our persons 
only, but even against our votive offerings to the gods. 

Of my own countrymen also I have a similar tale 
to tell. For towards all other peoples with whom 
they have been at war, they forget their past 
enmities the moment they have concluded peace, 
but toward the Asiatics they feel no gratitude even 


Leocr. $1, to the’ collective Greeks before the battle of 
Plataea. 
21y 
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2 See Plato, Repub. 470 c; Livy xxxi. 29, **cum barbaris 
omnibus Graecis bellum est eritque.” 

> See Herod. ix. 5; Lycurgus, Against Leocr. 122; 
Demosthenes, False Legation, 270. 

¢ The custom is attributed to Aristeides by Plutarch, Life 
of Aristeides, 10. 

@ The priests at Eleusis belonged to families tradition- 
ally descended from Eumolpus and Keryx. 

¢ See Herod. viii. 65; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. p. 15. 

1 Cf. Evag. 6. 
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when they receive favours from them ; so eternal is 
the wrath which they cherish against the barbarians.* 
Again, our fathers condemned many to death® 
for defection to the Medes ; in our public assemblies 
even to this day, before any other business is trans- 
acted, the Athenians call down curses® upon any 
citizen who proposes friendly overtures to the 
Persians ; and, at the celebration of the Mysteries, 
the Eumolpidae and the Kerykes,? because of our 
hatred of the Persians, give solemn warning to the 
other barbarians also, even as to men guilty of 
murder, that they are for ever banned from the sacred 
rites. So ingrained in our nature is our hostility to 
them that even in the matter of our stories we 
linger most fondly over those which tell of the 
Trojan and the Persian wars,’ because through them 
we learnof our enemies’ misfortunes; and you will find 
that our warfare against the barbarians hasinspired our 
hymns, while that against the Hellenes has brought 
forth our dirges ;9 and that the former are sung at 
our festivals, while we recall the latter on occasions 
of sorrow. Moreover, I think that even the poetry 
of Homer has won a greater renown because he has 
nobly glorified the men who fought against the 
barbarians, and that on this account our ancestors 
determined to give his art a place of honour in our 
musical contests and in the education of our youth,* 
in order that we, hearing his verses over and over 


9 “ Victories over the barbarians call for hymns, but 
victories over the Hellenes for dirges,”’ said Gorgias in his 
Epitaphios, and Isocrates may have had his words in mind. 
The Gorgias fragment is quoted by Philostr. Lives of the 
Sophists, 493. 

* See Plato, Hipparchus 228 8; Repub. 606 ©, and Aristoph. 
Frogs, 1035. 
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@ See Phil. 101; Paneg. 140. + See 141 and note. 

¢ Evagoras had ravaged Phoenicia and Syria, stormed 
Tyre, and made Cilicia revolt from Persia. See Krag. 62. 

4 Lycia was subjected to Persia by Harpagus (Ilerod. i. 
176), but never tamed. 

¢ See Diodorus xv. 2. 

‘ From Cnidus in S.W. Asia Minor to Sinope on the 
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again, may learn by heart the enmity which stands 
from of old between us and them, and that we, 
admiring the valour of those who were in the 
war against Troy, may conceive a passion for like 
deeds. 

So it seems to me that the motives which summon 
us to enter upon a war against them are many indeed; 
but chief among them is the present opportunity, 
which we must not throw away ; for it is disgraceful 
to neglect a chance when it is present and regret it 
when it is past. Indeed, what further advantage 
could we desire to have on our side when contem- 
plating a war against the King beyond those which 
are now at hand ? Are not Egypt* and Cyprus® 
in revolt against him? Have not Phoenicia and 
Syria ° been devastated because of the war? Has 
not Tyre, on which he set great store, been seized 
by his foes? Of the cities in Cilicia, the greater 
number are held by those who side with us and the 
rest are not difficult to acquire. Lycia4 no Persian 
has ever subdued. Hecatomnus, the viceroy of 
Caria, has in reality been disaffected for a long time 
now,’ and will openly declare himself whenever we 
wish. From Cnidus to Sinope‘ the coast of Asia is 
settled by Hellenes, and these we need not to 
persuade to go to war—all we have to do is not to 
restrain them. With such bases at our command 
for the operation of our forces, and with so wide- 
spread a war threatening Asia on every side, why, 
then, need we examine too closely what the outcome 
will be? For since the barbarians are unequal to 


Black Sea; a line drawn from Cnidus to Sinope cuts off 
Asia Minor from Asia. The expression “from Cnidus to 
Sinope” was a catch-phrase. 
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2 In the Persian Wars. 
> The Ionians in Asia Minor. See Herod. v. 103. 
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small divisions of the Hellenes, it is not hard to 
foresee what would be their plight if they should be 
forced into a war against our united forces. 

But this is how the matter stands: If the bar- 
barian strengthens his hold on the cities of the coast 
by stationing in them larger garrisons than he has 
there now, perhaps those of the islands which lie 
near the mainland, as, for example, Rhodes and 
Samos and Chios, might incline to his side ; but if 
we get possession of them first, we may expect that 
the populations of Lydia and Phrygia and of the 
rest of the up-country will be in the power of our 
forces operating from those positions. Therefore we 
must be quick and not waste time, in order that 
we may not repeat the experience of our fathers.* 
For they, because they took the field later than the 
barbarians and had to abandon some of their allies,? 
were compelled to encounter great numbers with a 
small force ; whereas, if they had crossed over to the 
continent in time to be first on the ground, having 
with them the whole strength of Hellas, they could 
have subdued each of the nations there in turn. For 
experience has shown that when you go to war with 
people who are gathered together from many places, 
you must not wait until they are upon you, but must 
strike while they are still scattered. Now our 
fathers, having made this mistake at the outset, 
entirely retrieved it only after engaging in the 
most perilous of struggles ; but we, if we are wise, 
shall guard against it from the beginning, and en- 
deavour to be the first to quarter an army in the 
region of Lydia and Ionia, knowing that the King 
holds sway over the people of the continent, not 
because they are his willing subjects, but because 
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2 Cf. the picture of distress in Epist. ix. 8-10. 
» The hireling soldiers in Greece were becoming a serious 
problem. See Phil. 96, 120, 121; Epist. ix. 9. 
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he has surrounded himself with a force which is 
greater than any of those which they severally 
possess. So whenever we transport thither a force 
stronger than his, which we can easily do if we so 
will, we shall enjoy in security the resources of all 
Asia. Moreover, it is much more glorious to fight 
against the King for his empire than to contend 
against each other for the hegemony. 

It were well to make the expedition in the present 
generation, in order that those who have shared in 
our misfortunes may also benefit by our advantages 
and not continue all their days in wretchedness. 
For sufficient is the time that is past, filled as it has 
been with every form of horror ;* for many as are 
the ills which are incident to the nature of man, we 
have ourselves invented more than those which 
necessity lays upon us, by engendering wars and 
factions among ourselves ; and, in consequence, some 
are being put to death contrary to law in their own 
countries, others are wandering with their women 
and children in strange lands, and many, compelled 
through lack of the necessities of life to enlist in 
foreign armies,? are being slain, fighting for their 
foes against their friends. 

Against these ills no one has ever protested ; and 
people are not ashamed to weep over the calamities 
which have been fabricated by the poets, while they 
view complacently the real sufferings, the many 
terrible sufferings, which result from our state of 
war ; and they are so far from feeling pity that they 
even rejoice more in each other’s sorrows than in 
their own blessings. But perhaps many might even 
laugh at my simplicity if I should lament the mis- 
fortunes of individual men, in times like these, when 
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dvdoraros yéyove, LuKeAia S€ KaradedovdAwrat, 

~ \ / an Zt x t 
rocairat Se mddrets tots BapBdpors éexdddovrat, 
7a Sé Aouad pépyn THY ‘EAAjvwr ev rots peyiorots 
Kwovvous éaTlv. 


170 Oavpdlw S€é radv Suvacrevdvtwv év tats méAcow, 
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el mpoonkew avrots nyobvrat péya dpoveiv, pndev 
maTo8’ trép THAKOUTWY mpaypdTwr pT «izeiv 
pnt’ evOvpnPivar Svvynbévtes. expiv yap abrots, 
cizep Foav aktor THs mapovons Se&ys, amdvTwv 
adenevous Tv dAdAwv trept rob troAguou Tod mpos 
rods BapBdpovs clonyetofa: Kai ovpBovdAeveu. 
TUYOV [eV yap av TL ovveTépavay: ei S€ Kal Tpo- 
ameimov, GAd’ oby Tovs ye Adyous wWoTep xpnopovs 
eis tov émidvra xpovov av Katédumov. viv 8 of 
pev ev rats peyiotas Sdfais dvres emi puxpois 
onovddalovow, juiv 8€ trois Tav ToditiuKdy &&- 
eaTyKdat TEpt THALKOUTWY TpaypaTwr ovpBovrcteL 
maparedoimacw’. 

Od pv ddA Gow puxpoyrydrepor rvyydvovew 
évTes of mpoeaT@res Hu@v, TocovTw Tovs aAdous 
éppwpeveotépws Set oxomeiy Saws draddAayyod- 
pcba THs mapovons éxOpas. viv pev yap parny 
notovpeba Tas mepl THs eipyvns avvOrjKas* ob yap 
Stadvdpeba tods TmoAduous GAN’ dvaBaddAspeba, Kat 
Tepysevopev Tods Katpods ev ols aviKeordv TL 

A > 4 > 7 ‘s 
Kakov GAAjAous épydoadbat Svvqadpueba. 
~ A ze A 7 A > \ 

Act S€ ravras tas émtBovdas éxmod@v townoa- 

@ By Dionysius I. See Diodor. xiv. 106 ff. 

» The Sicilian cities, Selinus, Agrigentum, and Himera, 
were surrendered to the Carthaginians by Dionysius. See 
Diodor. xiii. 114. ¢ By the Treaty of Antalcidas. 


4 The same complaint against the leading statesmen is 
made in Epist. ix. 8. 
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Italy has been laid waste, when Sicily has been 
enslaved,? when such mighty cities have been given 
over to the barbarians,° and when the remaining 
portions of the Hellenic race are in the gravest 
peril. 

I am amazed at those who hold power in our 
states,? if they think that they have occasion to be 
proud when they have never been able either to 
propose or to conceive a remedy for a situation so 
momentous ; for they ought, if they had been worthy 
of their present reputation, to have dropped all else, 
and have proposed measures and given counsel about 
our war against the barbarians. Perhaps they might 
have helped us to get something done ; but even if 
they had given up before gaining their object, they 
would, at any rate, have left to us their words as 
oracles for the future. But as things are, those who 
are held in highest honour are intent on matters of 
little consequence, and have left it to us, who stand 
aloof from public life,’ to advise on matters of so 
great moment. 

Nevertheless, the more faint-hearted our leading 
men happen to be, the more vigorously must the 
rest of us look to the means by which we shall deliver 
ourselves from our present discord. For as matters 
now stand, it is in vain that we make our treaties of 
peace ; for we do not settle our wars, but only post- 
pone them and wait for the opportune moment when 
we shall have the power to inflict some irreparable 
disaster upon each other. 

We must clear from our path these treacherous 


¢ For Isocrates’ aloofness from public life see Phil. 81; 
Panath. 9-10; Epist. i. 9; Epist. viii. 7; and General 
Introd. p. xix. 
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pévous exeivots Tots Epyois emiyeipelv, e€ dv tds 
Te TOAas dadadrdorepov olkjoopey Kal muoTdTEpoV 
diaxeroducba mpds Has adtovs. éott 8° azAods 
Kat pddwos 6 Adyos 6 wept TovTwr: otre yap 
etpiyyyy oldvre PeBaiay dyayeiv, iy pa) Kowh 
rots BapBapors Troheuowper, ot?” Spovojoa Tovs 

"EMqvas, ampw dv Kat Tas cwperias ex Tay abTdv 
Kal Tovs KivdUvous Tpds Tods avTods Trornow@peba.. 
ToUTwy dé yevopevwr, Kal THs amoplas THs wept 
tov Biov iuady ddaipebeions, % Kal Tas ératpias 
diadves Kai Tas ovyyevetas ets éyOpav mpodyer 
Kat mdvras avOpwous eis toAduous Kat ordaets 
Kabiornow, odk EoTw Smws ody Spovojcopev Kal 
Tas edvotas aAnOwas mpds Huds adtods e€opev. 
dv évexa tepl mavrds mountéov bmws ws TaxtoTa 
tov évOévde méAepov els THY Arepov Sioptodpev, 
@s povov dv tob7’ dayabov diokatcape Tov 
Kwodvveav TOY Tpos Has avTovs, ei Tals ep7rerptass 
tais ék TovTwy yeyernucvats mpds Tov BdpBapov 
Kataxpynoacbar Sdfecev Hytv. 

"AMG yap tows dia Tas cvvOnKas dEvov emoyetv, 
av obK eretxOAvar Kal OGrrov momncacbat rhv 
otpareiav; ds ds at pev nArevOepwpéevar tay 
mrOAewv Bacirel ydpw tcaocw, ws &. éxetvov Tvxod- 
cat THS adtovopias TavTns, ai 8 éxdedopevar 
tots BapBdpos paddiora pev Aaxedaipoviots éa- 
Kadotow, émerra Sé Kat tots dAdows Tois pera- 





* That is, instead of warring among themselves and 
plundering each other, the Greeks must wage their wars 
against, and seek their plunder from, the barbarians. Cf. 
15 and 187; Phil. 9. 

> Cf. Theognis, 386 ff. 

¢ The Treaty of Antalcidas. See 115-120 and notes. 
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designs and pursue that course of action which will 
enable us to dwell in our several cities with greater 
security and to feel greater confidence in each other. 
What I have to say on these points is simple and 
easy : It is not possible for us to cement an enduring 
peace unless we join together in a war against the 
barbarians, nor for the Hellenes to attain to concord 
until we wrest our material advantages from one and 
the same source and wage our wars against one and 
the same enemy.* When these conditions have been 
realized, and when we have been freed from the 
poverty which afflicts our lives—a thing that breaks 
up friendships, perverts the affections of kindred into 
enmity, and plunges the whole world into war and 
strife \—then surely we shall enjoy a spirit of con- 
cord, and the good will which we shall feel towards 
each other will be genuine. For all these reasons, 
we must make it our paramount duty to transfer 
the war with all speed from our boundaries to the 
continent, since the only benefit which we can reap 
from the wars which we have waged against each 
other is by resolving that the experience which 
we have gained from them shall be employed against 
the barbarians. 

But is it not well, you may perhaps ask, on 
account of the Treaty,¢ to curb ourselves and not be 
over-hasty or make the expedition too soon, seeing 
that the states which have gained their freedom 
through the Treaty feel grateful toward the King, 
because they believe that it was through him that 
they gained their independence, while those states 
which have been delivered over to the barbarians 
complain very bitterly of the Lacedaemonians and 
only less bitterly of the other Hellenes who entered 
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axoto. tis «lpyvns, ws bad TovTwv Sovdcdew 
qvayKaopevat. Kairoe THs od xp} Stadvewy TavTas 
Tas opodroyias, e€ dv To.atTn dd€a yéyovev, ws 
6 pev BapBapos Kndetar tis ‘EAAddos Kal pidak 
Ths eipnyns eoriv, hudv d5é tees elow ot Avpaiwd- 
176 jrevoe Kal KaK@s TOLObYTES avrTHy ; 6 8€ mavTwv 
Karayehaororatov, ott TOV YEYPappLevenv év tats 
Spodoylars Ta, xelpwora TUyyavopev Suapuddrrov- 
TES. a pev yap avrovepous dpinor tds Te vicous 
Kal Tas modes tas emt THs Evpwans, adda 
AéduTar Kal pdryv ev tats ornAas éorivy a & 
aioxtvny juiv déper Kat moAAods THY ovppaywv 
exdédwxe, Tara S€ KaTa ywpay péver Kal mavTes 
avTa KUpia Trovoduev' & xpiv dvaipeiv Kal pnd€e 
plav éav apépav, vopilovras mpoordypata Kai 
py) ovvOrjKas elvar. tis yap ovdK oldev dt ovp- 
OfKa pév elow, al Twes dv tows Kal Kowds dp- 
[78] dorepos eywor, mpoordypata S€ Ta Tods éTépous 
177 eAarrobvTa mapa 76 Sixatov; did Kal T&Y mpe- 
oBevadvrwy tavtyy Thy cipjyny Sixalws av Katn- 
yopotpev, ot. Trepudpbévres bd THv “EAAjvwr dbrép 
Tav BapBdpwy erowjoavto tas ovvOyKas. expiv 
yap atrous, cir” eddxee TH abrav éxew ExdoTous, 
elre Kal Tov Sopiadwtwy emdpyew, elite ToUTwWY 
Kpatety dv bro thy elpyyynv ervyydvopev exovtes, 
év Tt ToUTwWY dpioapevous Kal Kowov 70 SixaLov 





@ Articles of treaties were commonly inscribed on pillars 
of stone, set up either within a public temple or near it. 

> Chiefly Antalcidas of Sparta and Tiribazus, the Persian 
satrap, negotiated the peace. Isocrates complains that the 
treaty was arbitrary—not based on any principle whatsoever. 
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into the peace, because, in their view, they were 
forced by them into slavery? But, I reply, is it not 
our duty to annul this agreement, which has given 
birth to such a sentiment—the sentiment that the 
barbarian cares tenderly for Hellas, and stands guard 
over her peace, while among ourselves are to be 
found those who outrage and evilly entreat her? The 
crowning absurdity of all, however, is the fact that 
among the articles which are written in the agree- 
ment it is only the worst which we guard and 
observe. For those which guarantee the independ- 
ence of the islands and of the cities in Europe have 
long since been broken and are dead letters on the 
pillars,* while those which bring shame upon us and 
by which many of our allies have been given over to 
the enemy—these remain intact, and we all regard 
them as binding upon us, though we ought to have 
expunged them and not allowed them to stand a 
single day, looking upon them as commands, and not 
as compacts ; for who does not know that a compact 
is something which is fair and impartial to both 
parties, while a command is something which puts one 
side at a disadvantage unjustly? On this ground 
we may justly complain of our envoys who negotiated 
this peace,’ because, although dispatched by the 
Hellenes, they made the Treaty in the interest of 
the barbarians. For they ought, no matter whether 
they took the view that each of the states concerned 
should retain its original territory, or that each should 
extend its sovereignty over all that it had acquired 
by conquest, or that we should each retain control 
over what we held when peace was declared—they 
ought, I say, to have adopted definitely some one of 
these views, applying the principle impartially to all, 
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Totjoayevous, olTw ovyypddecba wept avTav. 
~ ~ a f 
viv dé rH pev jyerépa wore Kal 7H Aakedatpoviov 
ovdeniay Tysny améveysav, Tov dé BapBapov amdons 
ths “Actas Seandtyy xaréornoav, womep v7ép 

é ~ lal ~ 
ekelvou Todennodvrav judy, } ris pev epodv 
apxns mdAa. Kabeornkvias, judy 8 dp tas 
moAets KaTotKoUvTwv, GAN odK éxetvey pév veworl 
TavTyy Thy TynnY exdvTwv, Hudv b€ Tov amavTa 
xpovov ev tots “EAAnot Suvacrevovtwy. 

* 7 > to 3: A ~ t a 

Otpor 8 exelvws cima padAov SyAdoew THY TE 

mept Huds atysiav yeyevnuévyny Kal tHv Tot Ba- 

atréws trAcovebiav. THs yap yas amdons Ths b70 

TH Kédopw Kewperns Siva teTunpéerns, Kal THs 

4, * ie ~ > ) t oe. 4. 

pev ?Acias ths 8 Edpaians Kxadoupevyns, tiv 

~ ~ oe A 

jyioeay ex Tay owvOnKay etAndev, Womep mpds 

A 

tov Aia THY xwpav VELOLEVOS, adn’ ob mpos 

dvOpcbmous Tas owvbijKas motovpevos. Kal TavTas 

Huds hvdykacev év arydais ABivats dvaypaypavtas 

”~ ”~ ~ ~ cal f 

év Tots Kowois tav lep@v Katabeivat, 7oAd KaA- 

Aov tpdmatov THv ev tails pdxats yuyvopevwve TA 

~ ~ > tA 

pev yap b7ép puxpayv Epywv Kal psds TUxNS €oTW, 

lol A > 
attra. 8 baép dmavtos Tod ToAduov Kali Kal” dAns 
~ € , ¢ a 

ths “EAAdSos éorjkacty. 

‘Yaép dv d£tov dpyilecbar, Kai oxomeiy Gmws 
Tov Te yeyernuévwy Sixnv AnoucOa Kal Ta 
rr 5 ta % A > A (Su 
pédrovra Siophwadpefa. Kai yap aicypov tdi 
pév tots BapBdpots oiKkérais adéiodvy yphobat, 
Snpooia dé tocovTovs THY ovpydywy mepropav 





* Compare the boast of Xerxes in Herod. vii. 8. 
> See Panath. 107. 
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and on this basis to have drafted the articles of the 
Treaty. But instead of that, they assigned no 
honour whatsoever to our city or to Lacedaemon, 
while they set up the barbarian as lord of all Asia ; 
as if we had gone to war for his sake, or as if the 
rule of the Persians had been long established, and 
we were only just now founding our cities—whereas 
in fact it is they who have only recently attained 
this place of honour, while Athens and Lacedaemon 
have been throughout their entire history a power 
among the Hellenes. 

I think, however, that I shall show still more 
clearly both the dishonour which we have suffered, 
and the advantage which the King has gained by 
putting the matter in this way: All the world 
which lies beneath the firmament being divided 
into two parts, the one called Asia, the other 
Europe, he has taken half of it by the Treaty, 
as if he were apportioning the earth with Zeus,¢ 
and not making compacts with men. Yes, and 
he has compelled us to engrave this Treaty on 
pillars of stone and place it in our public temples °— 
a trophy far more glorious for him than those which 
are set up on fields of battle ; for the latter are for 
minor deeds and a single success, but this treaty 
stands as a memorial of the entire war and of the 
humiliation of the whole of Hellas. 

These things may well rouse our indignation and 
make us look to the means by which we shall take venge- 
ance for the past and set the future right. For verily 
it is shameful for us, who in our private life think 
the barbarians are fit only to be used as household 
slaves, to permit by our public policy so many of our 
allies to be enslaved by them; and it is disgraceful 
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avtois SovAevovras, Kal Tovs pev wept ta Tparka 
yevopevous puds yuvakos apmacbelons ovtws 
dmavtas ovvopyobjvat Tots aducnbetow, wore p27} 
s A 
[79] mpotepov mavoacbar rodepotvtas mpiv THY moAW 
dvdotatov éroincav Tod ToAwjoavtos eEapapretv, 
e lod > fod 
182 Hpds 8° dAns Tis “EAAaSdos bBpiloperyns pndepiav 
Tomjoacbat Kounv Tyswptav, e&dv ypuiv edyjs afia 
Starpagacbar. pdvos yap obtos 6 méXAepos €ipy- 
vns KpettTwr eo, Oewpia prev paddAov 7) oTpareia 
mpooeoikws, appotépors Sé€ avpdepwr, Kal Tots 
Hhovyiav dyew Kal tots modepeiv emOvpotaw. «in 
yap av tots pev adeds Ta odérep” attav Kap- 
motc8a, tots 8 ék Ta&v dAdoTpiwy peyddovs 
mAovtTovs KaTaKTHoacbar. 
183 IloAAayq 8 dv tis Aoyildpevos etpor tavras 
A 7 , tA | , 
tas mpatets pddvora Avortehovoas piv. pepe 
ydp, mpos tivas xp) modeuety tods pydemids 
t > ~ > > ? A ‘ , 
mrcovegias emOvpodvtas aA atrd 70 dikatov 
okorobvras; od mpds Tovs Kal mpdtepoy KaKds 
A € , a a7 ~ 2 t 
av ‘EAAdsa moujoavtas Kat viv emBovdevovras 
kal mdvra Tov xpdvov ovTw mpos Huds SiaKepe- 
t A cal > td * A 4 f 
184 vous; tiow dé POovety eixds eoTe TOUS fy) TavTa- 
maow avdvipws Staxeipevous aAAG petpiws TovT@ 
7 mpdypatt xpwpévovs; od tots peilous pev 
A st nw > ? , 
ras Svvacteias 7 Kat’ avOpwrovs mepiBeBAn- 
t ? ea ow 3 , ~ > is a } 
pévois, eAdtrovos 8° dflous THv Tap’ Nuiv dvotu- 
yovvtrwy; emt tivas 5€ orpatevew mpoorjKer Tovs 
dpa pév edacBeiv Bovdopévovs dua S€ Tod ovp- 
dépovtos evOvpovpévous; odk ént tods Kal ioe 
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for us, when our fathers who engaged in the Trojan 
expedition because of the rape of one woman, all 
shared so deeply in the indignation of the wronged 
that they did not stop waging war until they had laid 
in ruins the city of him who had dared to commit the 
crime,—it is disgraceful for us, I say, now that all 
Hellas is being continually outraged, to take not a 
single step to wreak a common vengeance, although 
we have it in our power to accomplish deeds as lofty 
as our dreams. For this war is the only war which 
is better than peace ; it will be more like a sacred 
mission than a military expedition ; and it will profit 
equally both those who crave the quiet life and those 
who are eager for war ; for it will enable the former 
to reap the fruits of their own possessions in security 
and the latter to win great wealth from the posses- 
sions of our foes. 

You will find, if you weigh the matter carefully, 
that this undertaking is most desirable for us from 
many points of view. For against whom, pray, ought 
men to wage war who crave no aggrandizement, but 
look to the claims of justice alone? Is it not against 
those who in the past have injured Hellas, and are 
now plotting against her, and have always been so 
disposed towards us? And against whom should we 
expect men to direct their envy who, while not 
wholly lacking in courage, yet curb this feeling with 
prudence ? Is it not against those who have com- 
passed powers that are too great for man, and yet 
are less deserving than those who are unfortunate 
among us? And against whom should those take 
the field who both desire to serve their gods and are 
at the same time intent on their own advantage ? 
Is it not against those who are both their natural 
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mode pious Kat maTpucods ExOpous, Kat mAciora 
pev ayaba KEKTT[LEVOUS, Weare °° omép avray 
dpdvecbar Suvapevous ; odkoty éexetvor mGat ToUTOLS 
évoxou Tuyxdvovow Ovres. 

Kai piv o88€ tas moneus Aumicoper oTpaTiaras 
e€ abrav KaTadéyovres, 6 viv év 7@ Troe pep TO 
mpos aAAjAous oxAnpdrardv €oTu abrais: OND 
yap olpat omavuwTépous éocofat Tods péveww eBe- 
Anoovras TaV avvaxodovbety emiBupnadvtwv. Tis 
yap ovTws 7) véos H madatds pdbupds earw, dats 
od petacyety BovdAnoerat tavTns THs oTpatids, 
ths ta -A@nvaiwy pev cat Aaxedatpoviwy otpa- 
Thyouperys, UTep Sé THs THV ovpudywv edevepias 
a OporLouerns, bard oe Tis “ENdSos dmdons 
exTrepTomerns, emt O€ THY Tay BapBapeov Tyucoptav 
TOpEvopErns ; bipqy b€ Kal prhunv aut ddéav 
moony Twa XpT) vopilew 7] 7 févras elew 7) q Tehevt7}- 
cavras KaTaeipew Tovs év Tots TovodTors Epyots 
dpisrevoavras; drrov yap of mpds "AAcEavdpov 
Tonepjoavres Kal piav moa éAdvres TOLOUTWY 
eratvuy HEwwOnoav, mrotwv Twev xpr) mpoodoxéy 
eyKwpiov TevgeoBau Tovs dAns ths “Actas Kparn- 
cavras; Tis yap H TOV mrovely Suvapevwv Tov 
A€éyew emLaTapeveny ob movioet kal proaodraer 
BovAdpevos dpa rhs & abrob Svavoias Kal ais 
éxeivww dperis pvnpctov cis dmavta tov xpdvov 
Katadurety 5 

Od Thy abriy be Tuyxdvn ype éyov ev TE 
7 mapovre Kal mepl Tas apyas Tob Adyov. Tore 
pev yap opp agius duvijcec Oat TOV mpayparay 
eizetv: viv 8 odk edixvotpat Tob peyéous atrav, 
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enemies and their hereditary foes, who have acquired 
the greatest possessions and are yet, of all men, the 
least able to defend them? Do not the Persians, 
then, fulfil all these conditions ? 

Furthermore, we shall not even trouble the several 
states by levying soldiers from them—a practice 
which now in our warfare against each other they 
find most burdensome. For it is my belief that those 
who will be inclined to remain at home will be far 
fewer than those who will be eager to join this army. 
For who, be he young or old, is so indolent that he 
will not desire to have a part in this expedition—an 
expedition led by the Athenians and the Lacedae- ° 
monians, gathered together in the cause of the liberty 
of our allies, dispatched by all Greece, and faring 
forth to wreak vengeance on the barbarians? And 
how great must we think will be the name and the 
fame and the glory which they will enjoy during 
their lives, or, if they die in battle, will leave behind 
them—they who will have won the meed of honour 
in such an enterprise ? For if those who made war 
against an Alexander ? and took a single city were 
accounted worthy of such praise, what encomiums 
should we expect these men to win who have con- 
quered the whole of Asia ? For who that is skilled 
to sing or trained to speak will not labour and study 
in his desire to leave behind a memorial both of his 
own genius and of their valour, for all time to come ? 

I am not at the present moment of the same mind 
as I was at the beginning of my speech. For then I 
thought that I should be able to speak in a manner 
worthy of my theme; now, however, I have not risen 
to its grandeur, and many of the thoughts which I had 


@ Another name for Paris. 
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daha Todd pee duamedevyev & av duevoynOyv. adrovs 
oby xe?) ouvdiopav 6 dons av eddarpovias TUXoUper, 
ec Tov bev mode pov Tov viv ovra mept Huds mpos 
Tous “nreupiras Tomoaieba, Thy 8 evdatpoviay 
Ty ex Tijs “Acias eis Ty Evpebany dtaKopioatper, 
Kat fT) pdvov dxpoatas yevopevous ameAfeiv, avd 
Tovs ev mpatrew Suvayévous mapaxarodrras 
adArjAous metpaobat SiadAdrrew THv Te mdAW THY 
Tperepav Kal 7H Aaredarpovic, Tous dé Trav 
Adyov dydroByrobvras ™pos bev THY TApAakaTa- 
Oykny Kal mept ta&v dMuv av viv prvapobor 
mavecbat ypddovras, mpds dé Todrov tov Adyov 
movetoBar THY dyudAav, Kal oKomelv OTws dpewvov 
euotd rept Tay abrav mpaypdray cpobaw, ev- 
Oupoupevous 6Tt Tots peyar’ dmaxvoupéevors ov 
mpéret mrept puxpa SiatpiBewv, ovdé Tovadta réyew 
e€ cy 6 Bios pndev emdaioet Tov mecbevTwr, 
aA’ dv émuredeabevrew adrot 7 dmadAayjoovrat 
THs Tapovons damropias Kal tots aAXots peydAwy 
dyab@v atrior Sd€ovew elvac. 





@ The translation is influenced by Professor Bonner’s 
note on Thy mapaxaraéyxny in Classical Philology, xv. 
p. 385. He argues convincingly that riv rapaxarabjny 
is not a particular deposit but that the article is ‘* generic, 
not specific.”” Deposits entrusted by one man with another 
were rather common transactions before the days of banks 
and caused frequent lawsuits. Hence “‘ the deposit theme ” 
became a hackneyed exercise in the schools of rhetoric. 
It is, in the opinion of Isocrates, too commonplace and 
trivial for serious oratory. 

>» “ Humble bees and salt’? are mentioned in Helen 12 
as subjects on which speakers show off their powers to the 
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in mind to utter have escaped me. Therefore you 
must come to my aid and try to picture to yourselves 
what vast prosperity we should attain if we should turn 
the war which now involves ourselves against the 
peoples of the continent, and bring the prosperity of 
Asia across to Europe. And you must not depart to 
your homes as men who have merely listened to an 
oration ; nay, those among you who are men of action 
must exhort one another to try to reconcile our city 
with Lacedaemon; and those among you who make 
claims to eloquence must stop composing orations on 
“deposits,” ¢ or on the other trivial themes? which now 
engage your efforts, and centre your rivalry on this 
subject and study how you may surpass me in speak- 
ing on the same question, bearing ever in mind that 
it does not become men who promise great things to 
waste their time on little things,° nor yet to make 
the kind of speeches which will improve no whit the 
lives of those whom they convince, but rather the 
kind which, if carried out in action, will both deliver 
the authors themselves from their present distress 4 
and win for them the credit of bringing to pass great 
blessings for the rest of the world.’ 


neglect of worthy themes. In general, he seems here to 
be thinking of such rhetorical tours de force as Lucian 
caricatures in his Lncomium on the House Fly. 

¢ This very complaint he makes of his rival sophists. 
See Against the Sophists, 1, 10. 

4 Not too urbanely he dwells upon the poverty of his 
rivals. Cf. Against the Sophists, 4, 7. 

¢ The kind of discourse to which Isocrates himself devoted 
his serious efforts. See Panath. 11 and General Introd. 
p. XXiv. 
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V. TO PHILIP 





INTRODUCTION 


Tue Address to Philip was written in 346 B.c., shortly 
after the ten years’ war between Athens and Philip 
over the possession of Amphipolis was concluded 
by the Peace of Philocrates.* Isocrates hailed the 
peace with enthusiasm. He had been actively 
opposed to the war-party in Athens,’ believing that 
the true interests of Athens and of Philip lay in 
mutual friendship. He was, in fact, engaged in 
the composition of a discourse urging this point of 
view and arguing, somewhat paradoxically, that the 
possession of Amphipolis was equally detrimental to 
both parties to the quarrel, when the declaration of 
peace interrupted his labours. This discourse was 
never finished ; and, save for the brief digest of it 
with which Isocrates opens his Address to Philip, was 
never published. ‘The circumstances which inspired 
it having been happily brought to an end, he turned 
his thoughts to the greater question of how the state 
of peace might be made permanent and the curse 
of mutual warfare removed once for all from Hellas. 
He was free to indulge again his dream of pan- 
Hellenism. 

The years which had passed since he wrote the 


@ On this peace see Grote, Hist. of Greece (new edition), 
xi. p. 199. 
> See General Introd. p. xli. 
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Panegyricus had disabused his mind of the illusion 
that any Greek state could reconcile the Greeks and 
unite them in any cause.? But the career of Philip 
—his personal force, his proved military genius, his 
Hellenic sympathies, and his declared ambition to be 
captain-general of the Greeks in a war against Persia® 
—awakened in Isocrates the hope that the powerful 
king of Macedonia might accomplish this union and 
lead the Greeks into the promised land. That hope 
had remained unvoiced during the war with Philip ; 
but now that hostilities had ceased, Isocrates ad- 
dressed to him a call to action in this greater cause. 

The Address to Philip is the plea of the Panegyricus 
over again, but with this great difference—Athens, 
urged to crown her glorious past with the greater 
glory of leadership in this crusade, is no longer in the 
picture.¢ 

@ See General] Introd. p. xxxvii. 
> Ibid. p. xli, © {bid. p. xlii. 
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My Bavpdons, & 7) Didurze, Side Tob Adyou Tour} ~ 
copa Ti apxnv ov Tob mpos oe pndnoopevov kal 
viv deryOjoecbat pEMov70s, aAda 708 mept “Apdi- 
mOdEws ypagevros. Trepit ob peKpa Bovdopat ™po- 
eurely, va dnrAdow Kal coi Kal Tots dots ws 
od &” dvovay ovde diarxpevabels THs dppwortas Tijs 
viv pot mapovons emefeunv ypddew tov mpos ce 
Adyov, aan’ eikdrous kal Kara. pu pov dmaxGets. 

“Opav yep Tov TOAELov TOV évaTdvra Gol Kal 

~ , 

Th ONE mept “Audimdrews Tov Kak@v aitvov 
yuyvopevov, erexeipnoa A€yew mepi Te Tis méAEws 
TavTyS Kal THs xwpas ovdev THY adtav ovTE Tois 
timo TOY ov étaipwyv Aeyopevos ote Tots bd 
TOY pyTdpwv tdv map ypiv, GAN ws oldvTe 
mAeiorov adeot@ta Tis TovTwy Siavolas. ovToL 
pev yap mapwkvvov ent tov modepov, ovvayo- 
pevovres tats émbupiais tudv- eya 5€ mepi pev 

~ > f > A > , a 2 
T&v dudispyroupervwy oddev amedavounv, ov 8 
breAdpBavov Ta&v Adywr eipyviKwratov etvat, rept 
rotrov SrérpiBov, Aéywv ws duddrepor Siapap- 

* Amphipolis, a city in Macedonia near the mouth of 
the Strymon river, conquered and colonized by Athenians 
in 437 B.c. It was taken by Philip in 358 3.c., but the war 
with Athens was delayed until Philip seized Potidaea, 356 B.c. 


6 Isocrates had now passed his ninetieth birthday. 
24 











V. TO PHILIP 


Do not be surprised, Philip, that I am going to 
begin, not with the discourse which is to be addressed 
to you and which is presently to be brought to your 
attention, but with that which I have written about 
Amphipolis.* For I desire to say a few words, by 
way of preface, about this question, in order that I 
may make it clear to you as well as to the rest of the 
world that it was not in a moment of folly that I 
undertook to write my address to you, nor because 
I am ander any misapprehension as to the infirmity ° 
which now besets me, but that I was led advisedly 
and deliberately to this resolution. 

For when I saw that the war in which you and 
our city had become involved over Amphipolis was 
proving the source of many evils, I endeavoured to 
express opinions regarding this city and territory 
which, so far from being the same as those enter- 
tained by your friends, or by the orators among us, 
were as far as possible removed from their point of 
view. For they were spurring you on to the war by 
seconding your covetousness, while I, on the contrary, 
expressed no opinion whatever on the points in 
controversy, but occupied myself with a plea which 
I conceived to be more than all others conducive to 
peace, maintaining that both you and the Athenians 
were mistaken about the real state of affairs, and 
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{83] rdvere THY mpaypdtwr, Kai od pev TrodAEpets 
brép THY Huiv supdepdvtwr, 7 5é mdAts brrép THs 
ofjs duvacretas: Avauredeiv “yap col pev Huds 
exetv THY xwpav TauTnY, TH dé mode pd” é€ 
évos tpoTov AaBety adrnv. Kal mepi TovTwr 
ottws eddxovv Sueérévar tois dKovovow, Wore 
pndéva tov Adyov abtav pndé tHhv AéEw erraweiv 
Ws axpiPas Kal xabap@s éyovoav, dwep ldOaci 
Ties Toveiv, GAAd THY aAnOevav TeV TmpaypaTwr 
Bavpalew, Kat vopilew oddapds dv dAdws zav- 
cacba tis didovuKias duds, wAnv et od pev 
mevabeins mAeiovos agiavy écecfai cou TV THs 
moAews diAdlav 7) Tas mpoaddous Tas e€ *Apdi- 
TmOAEWS yeyvopevas, y Se 77dus Suvybein kara 
pabeiv ws xp Tas wey Tovadras devyew am- 
ouxias, ai Twes TETpPaKLs } TEVTaKtS drrodwhéKace 
Tovs éumoAtevbevras, Cynreiv & exelvovs tods 
Tomous TOUS TOppw pev KeLpevous THY apxev 
Suvapevwv, eyyds 8€ trav Bouvrevew ecifiopevur, 
eis oldv ep Aaxedarpdvor Kupnvaiovs am@xoav: 
6 mpos Se Tovrows, et od bev yvoins ort Ady mapa- 
Bobs THY xebpav jpiv Tavray abros epyy Kpatioels 
adrijs, Kal Tpooere Thy evvoway THVv TeTépav 
KTjae. (rocotTous yap dpypovs Aner wap’ Hua 
Tis ptdias, Coovs mEp av emotxous els THY an 
Suvagretav daoorethuper), 7o S€ mAROos heavy 
el tis Seda ever, os av AdBepev “Apdirody, dvay- 
KacOnodpeba tiv adrny edvoravy exew Tots cots 


» 


an 





2 Such as Amphipolis, surrounded by warlike tribes. 
» Cyrene, in northern Africa. See Grote, Hist. iii. p. 445. 
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that you were fighting in support of our interests, 
and our city in support of your power; for it was 
to your advantage, I urged, that we should possess 
the territory of Amphipolis, while it was in no 
possible way to our advantage to acquire it. Yes, 
and I so impressed my hearers by my statement 
of the case that not one of them thought of 
applauding my oratory or the finish and the purity 
of my style, as some are wont to do, but instead they 
marvelled at the truth of my arguments, and were 
convinced that only on certain conditions could you 
and the Athenians be made to cease from your con- 
tentious rivalry. In the first place, you, for your 
part, will have to be persuaded that the friendship 
of our city would be worth more to you than the 
revenues which you derive from Amphipolis, while 
Athens will have to learn, if she can, the lesson that 
she should avoid planting the kind of colonies * which 
have been the ruin, four or five times over, of those 
domiciled in them, and should seek out for coloniza- 
tion the regions which are far distant from peoples 
which have a capacity for dominion and near those 
which have been habituated to subjection—such a 
region as, for example, that in which the Lacedae- 
monians established the colony of Cyrene.2 In the 
next place, you will have to realize that by formally 
surrendering this territory to us you would in fact 
still hold it in your power, and would, besides, gain 
our good will, for you would then have as many 
hostages of ours to guarantee our friendship as we 
should send out settlers into the region of your 
influence ; while someone will have to make our 
own people see that, if we got possession of Amphi- 
polis, we should be compelled to maintain the same 
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mpaypac. dia tods évtai0a Katoiuodrvtas olay 
mep etxyonev “Apaddcm 7@ madam Sia Tods ev 
Xeppovijowm yewpyobvras. 

7 Towodrwy 8 mod\Adv Aeyopevuy FAmioav door 
meEp qyKovoay, Siadobevros Tod Adyou dadvacobau 
Tov TéAEpov bpas Kal yroowaxjoarras Bovdev- 
oeobai TL KoUWOV dyabov mept bpav atrav. él 
pev odv dppdvws 7 Kat VOUVEXOVTWS: tatr édd- 
Ealov, Suxaicos av éxeivor THY aitiay eXouev™ ovTOS 
S° ody éeuod mept 77 mpaypwaretay TavTyy epOnre 
Tomadpevoe THY <ipyyny, mpl eCepyaotivar TOV 
Adyov, awhpovobytes: dmws yap odv mempaxOar 

[84] Kpetrrov Hv adtyy 7 avvéyecOar Tots KaKxois Tots 

8 dia Tov mdAchov yryvouévois. auvnabets Sé Trois 
mepi tis elpivns ypndiobeiot, Kal vopicas od 
fedvov Huiv GAAG Kal coi Kai Tots ddAows “EAAnow 
drag. ovvoicew, amoorioa pev tiv esavTod bia- 
votay TOV exopevwn ody olds 7° Hv, GAN obtw bu- 
exeiuny dor’ ebOds oxoreiabar Tas av Ta TETpPAy- 
péva mapapeiverey jutvy Kal pn xpdvov dAlyov 7 
mods Hpdv Siadvrotca mdadw érépwv codduwv 

9 émBupjoere: SueEwr S€ wepl TovTwY mpos euaurov 
evptoxov ovdapds av dAws adriy javyiay dyou- 
cav, mAjv ei Sd€ere Tais méAcou Tats peyiorais 
diadvoapevais TA mpos odds adtas els THY ’Aaiav 
Tov moAcpov ebeveyKeiv, Kal Tas mAeovegias, as 





2 An alliance was entered into between Athens and 
Amadocus, the powerful Thracian king, 390 a.c. (Xen. Hell. 
iv. 8. 26). 

> Cf. Paneg. 172-174. 
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friendly attitude toward your policy, because of our 
colonists there, as we did for the elder Amadocus ¢ 
because of our landholders in the Chersonese. 

As I continued to say many things of this tenor, 
those who heard me were inspired with the hope 
that when my discourse should be published you and 
the Athenians would bring the war to an end, and, 
having conquered your pride, would adopt some 
policy for your mutual good. Whether indeed 
they were foolish or sensible in taking this view is 
a question for which they, and not I, may fairly be 
held to account ; but in any case, while I was still 
occupied with this endeavour, you and Athens 
anticipated me by making peace before I had com- 
pleted my discourse ; and you were wise in doing 
so, for to conclude the peace, no matter how, was 
better than to continue to be oppressed by the evils 
engendered by the war. But although I was in joyful 
accord with the resolutions which were adopted 
regarding the peace, and was convinced that they 
would be beneficial, not only to us, but also to you 
and all the other Hellenes, I could not divorce my 
thought from the possibilities connected with this 
step, but found myself in a state of mind where I 
began at once to consider how the results which had 
been achieved might be made permanent for us, and 
how our city could be prevented from setting her 
heart upon further wars, after a short interval of 
peace.’ As I kept going over these questions in my 
own thoughts, I found that on no other condition 
could Athens remain at peace, unless the greatest 
states of Hellas should resolve to put an end to their 
mutual quarrels and carry the war beyond our 
borders into Asia, and should determine to wrest 
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~ - ~ € , > ~ e ~ - 
vov mapa Tv EMgjveov a€iotow adbtats yiyvecOat, 
ravras « mapa t&v BapBdpwy rroujoacbat Bov- 
AnOeiev’ dmep ev 7H TavynyupiKG Asyw rTvyydvw 
oupBeBovreuras. 
r a A r x rd > / > n 
Taira 5é S:avonfets, Kai vopicas oddémor dv 
¢ a ft ra € f ka 
edpeOfvar Kaddiw tavTns trdbecw obdé Kowo- 
tépay odd paddrov dmacw nyiv oupdépovoay, 
ennpOnv maAw ypaysar mepi atris, odK adyvodv 
EENBI ~ ‘ > , 3 > dae} x ¥ 
ovdéyv T&v wept euavtdv, GAN cidds pev Tov 
Adyov robrov od THs HAckias THs euas Sedpuevov, 
> > > A > ~ A 3 4 yw x A: 
dAN’ avdpos avOotcav rv axpnyv exovtos Kal Thy 
4 4 ~ ” - toa ‘ 4 
vow odd t&v dAAwy SiadépovTos, dp&v 8 dre 
r / > A 4 = ieee € , PS) , rn Ig 
xarerdv dor mepi tiv adriv drdbeow do Adyous 
avekta@s eimeiv, dAAws Te Kav 6 mpoTEpov eKdobeis 
ovTwsS 7H yeypapypévos, WoTe Kal Tovs BacKaivoy- 
Tas Huds pipetoOae Kal Cavpdlew adrtov padov 
~ > € A 3 tf > 7 > 4 
tay Kal? drepBodjy emawovvTwy. add’ Guus eya 
tavras Tas Svoxepeias brepidav obrws emt yijpoos 
yéyova pirsrysos, dor’ PovdjOny 4 dita. Tols mpdos 
oé Aeyopevous Kal tots pert? epo8 Siarpixpacw 
brodeiEat Kat moufjoa davepdv, dz. TO pev Tats 
mavnyupesw évoxdciv Kal mpdos dmavras Aéyew 
Tovs avvtTpéyovras ev adrais mpds odddva héyetv 
, a a 
€otiv, GAN dpoiws of Tovobrot THY Adywr aKvpot 
Tuyxdvovow évtes Tots vopots Kal Tals Todureias 
tats dno TOV copuoréiy yeypappévats, Se? dé Tovs 
Bovdopévous pn pdrny prvapeiv ada mpotpyou 
Te moveiy Kal rods oiopévouvs dyabdy tu Kowdv 
# See Paneg. 17, where almost the same words are used. 


> The same sentiment is expressed in Hpist. i. 6-7. See 
General Introd. pp. xxxvi ff. 
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from the barbarians the advantages which they now 
think it proper to get for themselves at the expense 
of the Hellenes. This was, in fact, the course which 
I had already advocated in the Panegyric discourse.* 

Having pondered on these matters and come to 
the conclusion that there could never be found a 
subject nobler than this, of more general appeal, or 
of greater profit to us all, I was moved to write upon 
it a second time. Yet I did not fail to appreciate 
my own deficiencies ; I knew that this theme called 
for a man, not of my years, but in the full bloom of 
his vigour and with natural endowments far above 
those of other men; and I realized also that it 
is difficult to deliver two discourses with tolerable 
success upon the same subject, especially when the 
one which was first published was so written that 
even my detractors imitate and admire it more than 
do those who praise it to excess. Nevertheless, dis- 
regarding all these difficulties, I have become so 
ambitious in my old age that I have determined by 
addressing my discourse to you at the same time to 
set an example to my disciples and make it evident 
to them that to burden our national assemblies with 
oratory and to address all the people who there 
throng together is, in reality, to address no one at 
all;® that such speeches are quite as ineffectual as 
the legal codes and constitutions® drawn up by the 
sophists ; and, finally, that those who desire, not to 
chatter empty nonsense, but to further some practical 
purpose, and those who think they have hit upon 

¢ Possibly a disparagement of Plato’s Republic and Laws 
(see Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 4), but more 
probably of Isocrates’ unfriendly rival, Antisthenes, who, 


according to Diog. Laert. vi. 1. 16, wrote a work On Law, or 
the Constitution of a State. 
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evpyKévat tods péev dddovs av mavnyupile, 
‘ >’ a ~ 

adrovs 8 dv elonyotvrar mowjoacbal Twa mpo- 

, ~ ‘ 
oraTny Tav Kal Adyew Kal mpdrrew Suvapévwv 

‘ 66 Xr > / mw Arr a 
Kat ddé£av peyddAnv éxdvtwv, elep pédAdroval tTwes 
mpocegew avrois Tov voov. 

“A 2. ‘ 4 P) Xr AFR x rb 

mep eyw yvods diarexOFvar aot mpoerAdpyy, 
od mpos xapiv exdeEdpevos, — Kalror mpd TroAAOd 
Townoaiuny dv oot Kexapiopevws etzetv, ad\’ ovK 
émt tovTw tiv didvoway éaxov. adAd Tods peév 
¢ oe A > ra ~ > ~ € ‘ 
dAXous ewpwv robs evddbous Tav avdpa@v db7rd 
moAeot Kal vopots otKodvTas, Kal odoev efdv 
adrots dAdo mpdrrew mAv TO mpooTaTTdpevov, 
ért d€ mOAD KaTadceoTépous dvTas THY Tpaypd- 
~ € , x 4 , 4 Ral 

Twv Tav pnOnoopévwy, cot dé povw ToAAnV e€- 
ouvolav tnd Ths TUXyNS Sedopevyy Kai mpéoPets Trép- 
mew mpos ovs twas av Bovdnfijs, Kat déyecbar 
map dv dv oo. doKj, Kat A€yew & Te av HyH 
oupdéperv, mpos dé Tovrois Kai mAobrov Kai 

tA ra e > ‘ ~ c 14 a 
Svvapv KexTynpevov conv ovdeis TOV “EAAjvw, a 
pova r&v dvrwy Kal weifew Kai Braleoba wé- 
dukev’ wv olfpat Kal 7a pnOnodueva mpoadey- 
ceobat. pédAAw yap cot ovpPovrcver mpoorivar 
Ths Te TOV “ENijvwv dpovolas Kat Tis ext Tovs 
BapBapous orpareias: gore 8€ 70 pev metfew mpds 
tovs “Ednvas ovpdépov, 76 S€ Bidlecbar mpos 

a) 4 4 Ls 4 -: At 
zous BapBdpovs xpjowov. per obv TeptBody 

~ , > 
mavTos Tod Adyou TovadTn Tis eat. 
i, > ta A A i ~ 27> cy 2D 
Otn oxviow S€ mpds oé Kareumeiv ep’ ois Edv- 
@ See 127 and General Introd. p. xiii. 
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some plan for the common good, must leave it to 
others to harangue at the public festivals, but must 
themselves win over someone to champion their 
cause from among men who are capable not only 
of speech but of action and who occupy a high posi- 
tion in the world—if, that is to say, they are to 
command any attention. 

It was with this mind that I chose to address to 
you what I have to say—not that I singled you out 
to curry your favour, although in truth I would give 
much to speak acceptably to you. It was not, how- 
ever, with this in view that I came to my decision, 
but rather because I saw that all the other men of 
high repute were living under the control of polities 
and laws,? with no power to do anything save what 
was prescribed, and that, furthermore, they were 
sadly unequal to the enterprise which I shall propose ; 
while you and you alone had been granted by fortune 
free scope both to send ambassadors to whomsoever 
you desire and to receive them from whomsoever 
you please, and to say whatever you think expedient ; 
and that, besides, you, beyond any of the Hellenes, 
were possessed of both wealth and power, which are 
the only things in the world that are adapted at 
once to persuade and to compel; and these aids, 
I think, even the cause which I shall propose to 
you will need to have on its side. For I am going 
to advise you to champion the cause of concord 
among the Hellenes and of a campaign against the 
barbarian; and as persuasion will be helpful in 
dealing with the Hellenes, so compulsion will be useful 
in dealing with the barbarians. This, then, is the 
general scope of my discourse. 

But I must not shrink from telling you plainly of 
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modv twés pe Tv TAnovacdvTwr: olpa yap 
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éceabat 7. mpovpyov. SndAdcavtos ydp pov mpos 
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18 odtws e€erAdynoav pH bia TO yhpas eLeornKws 
& tod dpoveiv, dar éerdédApnoav emimdApéal por, 
[86] mpdérepov ovK eiwOdtes Toro Totelv, A€yovTes ws 
arémos Kal Aiav dvoyrous emiyepd mpdypaow, 
“65 tes Ditirmm ovpBovdcdaovra Adyov pédAets 
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oterat BéAriov Svvacfat BovAcvecbar tHv aAdAwv. 
19 éverra kat Maxeddévwv €xet mept atrdév Tovs omov- 
Satordtous, ots eikds, ef Kal mepl TOv ddAwy 
dmeipws éxovat, Td ye oupdepov éexetvw paAdov 
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H oe yuyvwoxew. ere b€ Kat tTav “ENjvwv troA- 
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the discouragements I met with from some of my 
associates; for I think the tale will be somewhat to 
my purpose. When I disclosed to them my intention 
of sending you an address whose aim was, not to 
make a display, nor to extol the wars which you have 
carried on—for others will do this—but to attempt 
to urge you to a course of action which is more in 
keeping with your nature, and more noble and more 
profitable than any which you have hitherto elected 
to follow, they were so dismayed, fearing that because 
of my old age I had parted with my wits, that they 
ventured to take me to task—a thing which up to 
that time they had not been wont to do—insisting 
that I was applying myself to an absurd and exceed- 
ingly senseless undertaking. “Think of it!” they 
said. ‘‘ You are about to send an address which is 
intended to offer advice to Philip, a man who, even if 
in the-past he regarded himself as second to anyone 
in prudence, cannot now fail, because of the magni- 
tude of his fortunes, to think that he is better able 
than all others to advise himself! More than that, 
he has about him the ablest men in Macedonia, who, 
however inexperienced they may be in other matters, 
are likely to know better than you do what is ex- 
pedient for him. Furthermore, you will find that 
there are many Hellenes living in his country, who are 
not unknown to fame or lacking in intelligence, but 
men by sharing whose counsel he has not diminished 
his kingdom but has, on the contrary, accomplished 
deeds which match his dreams. For what is lacking 
to complete his success ? Has he not converted the 
Thessalians, whose power formerly extended over 
Macedonia, into an attitude so friendly to him that 
every Thessalian has more confidence in him than in 
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muotevery 4 Tots aupmodAtTevopevors; Tav dé 
TmOAcwY Trav mept Tov TOmov éxelvov Tas pev tats 
edepyeiats mpos THY adtob ouppaxtay mpooyxrat, 
Tas 5é opddpa AuTovoas adrov dvaorarous Tm€- 
21 mroinKey ; Mayrnras be Kat TleppatBovs kal Taio- 
vas KaTéoTparrat, kal mdvras dandous | adrods 
etn dev ; Tod om "Tupidir mnBous many Tay mapa 
Tov "Adptay oixovytwy éyKparis Kat KUptos yé- 
yovev; amdons b€ Tis Opens ods nBovdnOn 
deomdTas KaTeoTHOEV; Tov 8 Towatra Kat THA 
Kabra Stamempaypéevov odk ole. moAA}Y pwpiay 
Katayvwccofa: tot méuibavtos TO PuBdiov, Kal 
TOAD StexeDoOar vopuciy THs Te TOV Adywv Suva- 
22 pews Kal THs atbtod Sdiavoias;’’ rad7’ dxovoas 
Ws pev To mpOtov efemAdynv, Kal mddw ws 
avakaBav éeuavtdv davtetmov mpos exactov Tadv 
pndevrav, mapanreibw, a) Kad Sdgw tot Ria 
dyanav, él XapievTes avrods Hurd env: Avmijoas 
8° odv petpiws (ws ewavrdv éreBov) Tods em- 
mAnEat por toAunoaytas, TeAcvTdY dmecxdspny 
pdvots attots tov Adyov Tay ev 7TH mode Seige, 
kal moujoew ovdey GdAo epi adtod aX 6 Te av 

3 exetvors Sdén. todTwy aKxovcarres arHABov, odk 
[87] Of3° Saws thy Sudvovay éxovtes. mAjv od moAXats 
Hpepats vorepov emreAcobevtos tot Adyou Kal 
dewyGevros adrots ToootrTov petémecov, WoT Hoxv- 
vovTo peev ep’ ols eOpacdvarro, perépedre 8 adrois 
dadvrav TOV clpnpeveny, wpordsyouv 8€ pndevos 
mwToTE TOCOUTOY mpaypLaTos Stapaprety, €omrevdov 





* For these early conquests of Philip see Grote, Hist. 
xi. p. 18. 
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his own fellow-countrymen? And as to the cities 
which are in that region, has he not drawn some of 
them by his benefactions into an alliance with him ; 
and others, which sorely tried him, has he not razed 
to the ground? Jas he not overthrown the Mag- 
nesians and the Perrhaebians and the Paeonians, 
and taken them all under his yoke? Has he not 
made himself lord and ruler of most of the Illyrians— 
all save those who dwell along the Adriatic? Has he 
not set over all Thrace such masters as he pleased ? ¢ 
Do you not, then, think that the man who has 
achieved such great things will pronounce the sender 
of this pamphlet a great simpleton, and will consider 
that he was utterly deluded both as to the power 
of his words and his own insight?” Now, how on 
hearing these words I was at first dumbfounded, and 
how later, after I had recovered myself, I replied to 
each of their objections, I will forbear to relate, lest 
I should appear in the eyes of some to be too well- 
satisfied with the clever manner in which I met their 
attack. But, at any rate, after I had first rebuked 
with moderation, as I persuaded myself, those who 
had made bold to criticize me, I finally assured them 
that I would show the speech to no one else in the city 
but them, and that I would do nothing regarding it 
other than what they should approve. On hearing 
this they went their way, J know not in what state 
of mind. I only know that when, not many days 
later, the speech was completed and presented to 
them, they so completely reversed their attitude that 
they were ashamed of their former presumption and 
repented of all they had said, acknowledging that 
they had never been so mistaken about anything in all 
their lives. They were, in fact, more insistent than I 
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Sé paGAdov 7 yh wepuhOjval cot tov Adyov Tobrov, 
édeyor 8 ws eAmifovaw ob pdvov oé Kat THv mdAw 
fev por xdpw trép tov cipypévwr, adAd Kal 
Tous “EAAnvas dmavras. 

Tovrov § évexd cot taba SifAfov, W” dv ti 
co. havi trav év apy Aeyowevwy 7} yy moTov 7 
py Svvarov 7 pt) mpémov aor mpdrrew, p17) Svoxepa- 
vas anoorhs tev AowTdy, wyde 7AIns TadTo Tots 
émurndelors Tots epots, GAN empetvys yovydlov- 
cav éxwv Thy Sidvorav, éws av bid TéAous aKovons 
dmdvrwv Tv eyouevwv. oluar yap epety Te TeV 
Sedvrwy Kal Tav Gol avpdepdvrwy. Kalror p’ od 
AAnoev Saov Siadepovar tav Adywv eis To weiBev 

Neyopevor TOV dvayryvwoKopevov, ove Ort 
mavres drerndact Tos pev TEplt cTrovdaiwy mpay- 
pdrwv Kal KatemevydvTwy pytopetecbar, tods 5é 
mpos emideéw Kat mpos épyodaBiav yeypadbac. 
Kal taér’ odk dAdyws éyvkacw: eveidav yap 6 
Adyos amoorepn OR THs te ddfys Tis TOD Aéyovros 
Kal THs duviis Kal t&v petraBorddv trav ev tals 
pytopelas yeyvopeveny, ere dé TOV Koup@v Kal TAs 
onovdis Tis mept rh mpagw, Kal pdev 4 70 
cvvaywritdpnevov Kal ovpmeifov, dAda tdv pev 
mpoeipynevwr andvrwv Epnios yéevntat Kai yupves, 
dvayuyvaony $é tis adtov dmfdvws Kal pydev 
jos évonpeatvdpievos dAN  womep drapiipay, 
elxdrws, ola, padhos elvat Boxe? Tots dKovovary, 
dmep Kat tov viv émdexvipevov pddior’ av 

a Cf. Epist. i. 2-3. See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 67. 
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that this speech should be sent to you, and prophesied 
that not only would you and Athens be grateful to 
me for what I had said but all Hellas as well. 

My purpose in recounting all this is that if, in 
what I say at the beginning, anything strikes you as 
incredible, or impracticable, or unsuitable for you to 
carry out, you may not be prejudiced and turn away 
from the rest of my discourse, and that you may not 
repeat the experience of my friends, but may wait 
with an open mind until you hear to the end all 
that I have to say. For I think that I shall propose 
something which is in line with both your duty and 
your advantage. And yet I do not fail to realize 
what a great difference there is in persuasiveness 
between discourses which are spoken and those which 
are to be read, and that all men have assumed that 
the former are delivered on subjects which are 
important and urgent, while the latter are composed 
for display and personal gain.* And this is a natural 
conclusion ; for when a discourse is robbed of the 
prestige of the speaker, the tones of his voice, the 
variations which are made in the delivery, and, 
besides, of the advantages of timeliness and keen 
interest in the subject matter; when it has not a 
single accessory to support its contentions and enforce 
its plea, but is deserted and stripped of all the aids 
which I have mentioned; and when someone reads 
it aloud without persuasiveness and without putting 
any personal feeling into it, but as though he were 
repeating a table of figures,—in these circumstances 
it is natural, I think, that it should make an indifferent 
impression upon its hearers. And these are the very 
circumstances which may detract most seriously also 
from the discourse which is now presented to you 
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Prdibere kat davdrdrepov daivesbar moujoeev- 
ovde yap tats epi tiv Ad~w edpvOpias Kal 
mouktAiats KeKoopnKaper abrov, ais avtés TE 
vewrepos wv éexpwynv, Kal tots dAXows brdderEa 
bv dv tobs Adyous Hdiovs av dpa Kal marorépous 
movotev. cv ovdev ert S¥vapau Sia THY HAcKiav, 

188] gy’ amoxpn Lor TodobTov, Hv abras Tas mpdeus 
amABs SuvnOG sSuedAOetv. yyotua dé Kal oot 
mpoonkey anavrwy Tov dAAwy dpeAjoavte Tav- 
Tals ovals mpoaéxetv Tov vodv. ovTw 8° ay axpt- 
Béorara Kai Kadota Oewproeuas €b Te TUY- 

29 xdvopev réyovtes, Hv Tas pev Svaxepelas Tas TeEpi 
Tovs sogioTas Kal Tovs dvayvyywoKopevous THY 
Adywv addAns, dvadapBavwv 8 Exacrov advtav 
eis tHhv didvoray eLeralns, pr) mapepyov mowov- 
prevos pindé pera pabupias, adAdAd pera Aoyropod 
Kat didogodias, Hs Kal o€ petecynKévar paciv. 
pera yap TovTwy oKorrovpevos padAov 7} pera. 
THs TOv ToAAGv S0&ys apewov dv Bovdedaao 
mept avTav. 

30 “A pév ody eBovaAdunv cor mpoephoba, Tair’ 
coriv. mept 8 atrav trav mpayyatwv 75 
Tounoopat Tovs Adyous. 

Onui yap xphval ce trav perv iSiwv pndevos 
dpedjoa, mecpabqvar S€ SiadAagar ryv re wddAw 
civ "Apyeiwy kal rv Aaxedapoviwy Kal Tv 
OnBaiwy Kat tiv yperépav. Fv yap tavras 

@ See Panath. 1, 2. 

> ai dvoxéperas may mean difficulties or disadvantages 
under which speeches labour which are composed for a 
reading public, or the prejudices against them caused by 


these disadvantages. The latter seems to be the sense 
here. See Benseler’s note. = 
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TO PHILIP, 27-30 


and cause it to impress you as a very indifferent 
performance ; the more so since I have not adorned 
it with the rhythmic flow and manifold graces of 
style which I myself employed when I was younger ¢ 
and taught by example to others as a means by which 
they might make their oratory more pleasing and 
at the same time more convincing. Jor I have now 
no longer any capacity for these things because of 
my years ; itis enough for me if I can only set before 
you in a simple manner the actual facts. And I 
think it becomes you also to ignore all else and give 
your attention to the facts alone. But you will be in 
the best position to discover with accuracy whether 
there is any truth in what I say if you put aside the 
prejudices ® which are held against the sophists and 
against speeches which are composed to be read, 
and take them up one by one in your thought and 
scrutinize them, not making it a casual task, nor one 
to be attacked in a spirit of indifference, but with the 
close reasoning and love of knowledge which it is 
common report that you alsoshare.° For if you will 
conduct your inquiry with these aids instead of 
relying upon the opinion of the masses, you will form 
a sounder judgement about such discourses. 

This, then, completes what I wanted to say by way 
of introduction. I shall now proceed with the 
subject in hand. 

I affirm that, without neglecting any of your own 
interests, you ought to make an effort to reconcile 
Argos and Lacedaemon and Thebes and Athens ; 2 

¢ * Isocrates addressed him (Philip) as a friend of letters 
and philosophy: a reputation which his choice of Aristotle 
as an instructor of his son, Alexander, tends to bear out” 


(Grote, Hist. xi. p. 325). 
@ The leading states. Cf. Paneg. 64. 
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~ ial > ~ A A ay 
avotioa. Suvyffis, ob yaden@s Kal tas dAAas 
31 dpovoety Troijceis: daca yap elow bro Tals eipy- 
/ x v4 Lid 0d 4? 
pevats, Kal Katapevyovow, drav popybdaw, éd 
qv dv téxwor tovTwy, Kal Tas Bonfeias évredbev 
td s 
AapBdvovaw. wor’ éav rértapas pdvov mores €b 
dpovety melons, Kal tas dAdas moAA@v KaKav 
amarAd€éets. 
‘3 > a ¢ * ~ Fa tA 

32 Tvoins 8 av ws obdepids cot mpoonKer TovTwv 
odvyewpeiv, nv dveveyans avTay Tas mpdgeus emt 
Tovs ods mpoydvous: evpyoets yap éxdory Toy 
pdiav mpos vpds Kat peyddas evepyeaias on 
apyovoas. “Apyos pev ydp éoti oor matpis, qs 
dixavov Tooaurny ae Trovetobat mpdvovay donv mep 
TaVv yovéwy THv cavtobd: OnBaior € zov dpynyov 
Tob yévous tuav Tysar Kal tals mpoaddois Kal 

~ , cal n A \ ‘ ww 
tais Ovolas paddov 7} Tous feods Tous dA}ous* 
33 Aaxedarrovioe de tots am’ ékxeivouv yeyovoot Kal 
HY Baotrelav Kal my hyepoviay els dmavrTa Tov 
[89] Xxpovor Seduxaor- riv S€ woAw THY HueTépav pacity, 
ols mept tT&v madadv moredonev, ‘Hpardrct peév 
ovvatriav yevéobar tis afavactas (dv S€ tpdzov, 
‘ x be f <¢ 2 4 A ~ > ~ 
gol pev adbOis muPéobat pddiov, euol dé viv eizelv 
ob Katpds), Tots S€ Talat Tots exelvou THs Gwryplas. 
34 povn yap broordca Tods peyiorous KiwSdvous mpds 
tiv Edpuobéws Sivayw exeivev te Tis UBpews 





2 Perdiccas I., the founder of the Argive dynasty in 
Macedonia, was, according to Herod. viii. 137, a descendant 
of the Argive hero Temenus. See also Herod. v. 22 and 
Grote, //ist. iii. p. 432. 

> Heracles, See General Introd. p- xli. 
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for if you can bring these cities together, you will 
not find it hard to unite the others as well; for all 
the rest are under the protection of the aforesaid 
cities, and fly for refuge, when they are alarmed, to 
one or other of these powers, and they all draw upon 
them for succour. So that if you can persuade four 
cities only to take a sane view of things, you will 
deliver the others also from many evils. 

Now you will realize that it is not becoming in you 
to disregard any of these cities if you will review 
their conduct in relation to your ancestors ; for you 
will find that each one of them is to be credited with 
great friendship and important services to your 
house: Argos is the land of your fathers,* and is 
entitled to as much consideration at your hands as 
are your own ancestors; the Thebans honour the 
founder ? of your race, both by processionals and by 
sacrifices,’ beyond all the other gods ; the Lacedac- 
monians have conferred upon his descendants the 
kingship and the power of command for all time ; 
and as for our city, we are informed by those whom 
we credit in matters of ancient history that she aided 
Heracles to win his immortality * (in what way you 
can easily learn at another time; it would be un- 
seasonable for me to relate it now), and that she 
aided his children to preserve their lives.’ Yes, 
Athens single-handed sustained the greatest dangers 
against the power of EKurystheus, put an end to his 


¢ At the “ Festival of Heracles.” Xen. Hell vi. 4. 73 
Diodor. xv. 53. 

@ See Paneg. 62 and note. 

© According to Diodor. iv. 39 the Athenians were the 
first to offer sacrifices to Heracles as a god. 

‘ For this statement and the following paragraph see 
Paneg. 56-62. 
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éravoe, kal rods maidas tov défwv tadv del 
Tapaytyvopevwy adtois amidrakev. tnép dv od 
pdvov tods téTe owhévtas Sikaov Av Huiv ydpw 
éxew, GAA Kal Tods viv dvras: Sia yap Auds Kai 
{Gor nail trav brapydvTwy ayaldv drodavovar: 
BY yep owldrwr exetvwy obSé yevéobar 70 
Tapanav vafpyev adtois. 

Tovodrwv obv dmacév tay moéAcwr yeyernuévww 
det ev pendéerroTé aoe pndé mpos play adlrav yeve- 
afar diadopdv: dAAa yap anavres mAclw medv- 
Kapev e€apaptdvew 7} Katopbodv. wore Ta pev 
mpoTepov yeyevnpeva Kowa Geivar Sixadv éorw: 
els 8€ Tov émtAowTov xpdvov dvdakréov Omws pndev 
ovpBiyceTai cot rotodrov, Kat oKxentéov Ti av 
ayalov abras épyacdpevos paveins déta Kat oav- 
Tob Kal t&v exeivais menpaypévwv meToinKes. 
exes 5€ Katpdv: dodiddvra yap oe xapw dv 
Hperes broaAjiovra: Sa Td TAOS too ypdvov 
tod petakd mpotmdpyew Tav evepyeaidv. Kaddv 
8 éoti dSoxety pev tas peylotas THv moAcwv db 
moveiv, pndev 8° Arrov éavrov 7 ’Kelvas wdedciv. 
xwpis S€ TovTwy, ef mpds Twas adta@v andés ti 
co oupBeBnxev, dravra Tatra Stadvces: al yap év 
Tots trapodor Kaipots evepyeoiae ANOyv eumoujoovat! 
T&v mportepov vyiv ets aAAjAOvS wEeTAnPEAnEVWY. 
Gd\Ad pV KdKeivo davepdv, TL Tavtes avOpwrrot 
TovTwy mAeloTyy pvelav Exovow, dv av ev tats 


1 éumototot Mss. 
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insolence, and freed Heracles’ sons from the fears 
by which they were continually beset. Because of 
these services we deserve the gratitude, not only of 
those who then were preserved from destruction, 
but also of those who are now living ; for to us 
it is due both that they are alive and that they 
enjoy the blessings which are now theirs, since they 
never could have seen the light of day at all had not 
the sons of Heracles been preserved from death. 
Therefore, seeing that these cities have each and 
all shown such a spirit, no quarrel should ever have 
arisen between you and any one of them. But 
unfortunately we are all prone by nature to do wrong 
more often than right; and so it is fair to charge 
the mistakes of the past to our common weakness. 
Yet for the future you must be on your guard to 
prevent a like occurrence, and must consider what 
service you can render them which will make it 
manifest that you have acted in a manner worthy 
both of yourself and of what these cities have done. 
And the opportunity now serves you ; for you would 
only be repaying the debt of gratitude which you 
owed them, but, because so much time has tlapsed, 
they will credit you with being first in friendly 
offices. And it is a good thing to have the appear- 
ance of conferring benefits upon the greatest states 
of Hellas and at the same time to profit yourself 
no less than them. But apart from this, if anything 
unpleasant has arisen between you and any of them, 
you will wipe it out completely ; for friendly acts in 
the present crisis will make you forget the wrongs 
which you have done each other in the past. Yes, 
and.this also is beyond question, that all men hold 
in fondest memory those benefits which they receive 
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38 ovpgdopats «db méQwow. dpds 8 ws rTeradat- 


cA A 3 / \ e f 
ToOpyvrat Sia Tov méAcuov, Kal Ws TapaTAnoins 
exovat Tots idia paxopevois. Kal yap éKeivous 

b) a A ~ > ~ > ‘ nn f 
avfouerns perv THs dpyis ovdels av diadAdberev 
emjnv dé Kak@s aAAjAovs Siabdow, oddevds Sia- 


[90] Avovros adroi Sidornoav. domep oluar Kal TavTas 


39 


¥ nv ~ nl 

TOUTE, HV py) Ov TpdTEpoy adTav empeAnPijs. 
> a cal 
Tay’ otv dv tis evorivat tots eipyyévors ToA- 

poe, A€ywr ws emyeipO oe weiPew ddvvaross 
3 fi f wv ‘ , f re 
emtTiPecBar mpaypacw: ovre yap “Apyeious didous 
aw f é a 
av more yevéobar Aaxedaioviors ovre Aakedat- 

f dy 4 fy? Lid ‘ ke f 
poviovs OnBaiois, of’ GAws Todvs clOopdvous 
dmavta Tov ypovov mAcovexteiy ovdér0T av icopot- 


40 phoat mpos aAAjAovs. eyw 8, dre pev % wdAs 


41 


pay ev tots “EAAnow edvvdareve Kal madw 7 
Aaxedatpoviwy, obdev av ryyotpar tepavO fiver Tov- 
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~ \ ww ¢€ ~ fo? a ~ 
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A \ ~ 
biadAdEat tas adders TavTas, aol 8 obdev TaY 
~ , ~ A 
TowoUTwy €oTi yaderov. Opw® yap ce THY Tots 
iz 
dAdows aveAriatwy SoxovvTwr elvar Kal mapaddéuv 





¢ The following paragraphs betray a cynicism which is 
foreign to the Paneg. See General Introd. p. xxxvi. ~ 
» Cf. 8 and Paneg. 17. 
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in times of trouble. And you see how utterly 
wretched these states have become because of their 
warfare, and how like they are to men engaged 
in a personal encounter; for no one can reconcile 
the parties to a quarrel while their wrath is rising ; 
but after they have punished each other badly, 
they need no mediator, but separate of their own 
accord. And that is just what I think these states 
also will do unless you first take them in hand. 

Now perhaps someone will venture to object to 
what I have proposed, saying that I am trying to 
persuade you to set yourself to an impossible task, 
since the Argives could never be friendly to the 
Lacedaemonians, nor the Lacedaemonians to the 
Thebans, and since, in general, those who have been 
accustomed throughout their whole existence to 
press their own selfish interests can never share and 
share alike with each other. Well, I myself do not 
believe that at the time when our city was the first 
power in Hellas, or again when Lacedaemon occupied 
that position, any such result could have been accom- 
plished,? since the one or the other of these two cities 
could easily have blocked the attempt ; but as things 
are now, I am not of the same mind regarding them. 
For I know that they have all been brought down to 
the same level by their misfortunes, and so I think 
that they would much prefer the mutual advantages 
which would come from a unity of purpose to the 
selfish gains which accrued from their policy in those 
days. Furthermore, while I grant that no one else 
in the world could reconcile these cities, yet nothing 
of the sort is difficult for you; for I see that you 
have carried through to a successful end many under- 
takings which the rest of the world looked upon as 
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43 pots Rudy THY aGpynv. Kal Ti det A€yew Ta TadAata 
Kal Ta mpos Tovs BapBdpous; GAA’ el tis aOpijoete 
Kal oxépaito tas THY “EAAjvwv cvpdopds, oddev 
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{91] Aaxedarpovious juiv yeyernuévwy. ddd’ oddev 
Hrrov Aakedaipoviwy Te otTpatevoavtwy émi On- 
Baious, kal Bovopevev Avpjvacdar Ty Bowriav 
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44 dav eyevdueba. Tats éxetveny émBuptats: rat maAw 
petamecovons Tis TUxns, Kal OnBaiwy cai TLedo- 





2 The expression is loose. He means that the hatred for 
Persia under Xerxes changed to friendship under Artaxerxes 
when the Peace of Antalcidas was made. Cf. Sparta’s 
“Jove” for Persia mentioned in Panath. 102, 103. 

> Fspecially at the close of the Peloponnesian War. See 
Plataicus 31; Xen. Hell. iii. 5. 8. 
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hopeless and unthinkable, and therefore it would be 
nothing strange if you should be able single-handed 
to effect this union. In fact, men of high purposes 
and exceptional gifts ought not to undertake enter- 
prises which any of the common run might carry out 
with success, but rather those which no one would 
attempt save men with endowments and power such 
as you possess. 

But I marvel that those who think that none of 
these proposals could possibly be carried out are not 
aware, either by their own knowledge or by tradi- 
tion, that there have been many terrible wars after 
which the participants have come to an understanding 
and rendered great services to one another. For what 
could exceed the enmity which the Hellenes felt 
toward Xerxes? Yet everyone knows that we and 
the Lacedaemonians came to prize his friendship ¢ 
more than that of those who helped us to establish our 
respective empires. But why speak of ancient history, 
or of our dealings with the barbarians? If one should 
scan and review the misfortunes of the Hellenes in 
general, these will appear as nothing in comparison 
with those which we Athenians have experienced 
through the Thebans and the Lacedaemonians.? 
Nevertheless, when the Lacedaemonians took the 
field against the Thebans and were minded to 
humiliate Boeotia and break up the league of her 
cities, we sent a relief expedition ¢ and thwarted the 
desires of the Lacedaemonians. And again, when 
fortune shifted her favour? and the Thebans and the 


¢ Under Chabrias, against Agesilaus, 378 B.c. Xen. Hell. 
v. 4; Grote, Hist. ix. p. 343. 

2 Thebes became the supreme power in Greece by the 
battle of Leuctra, 371 3.c. 
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movynotey amavTwy émexerpnodvra dvdorarov 
Tovijoat THY Ladprny, Hpeis Kal mpos éxetvous 
pdvot Tov “EMijvev Touadpevor ovppaxytay ovv- 
airvou Tijs owrnpias abrois KaréoTnpev. TmoAAfs 
oby dvoias av «in peotés, el Tis dpav THAcKavras 
petaBodas yryvouévas, Kal tas méAes pir’ éx8pas 
pene? Spkev pr dAdov pndevas ppovrilovoas, 
many 6 te av broAdBwow wdéApov adrats elvai, 
TodTo 5€ otepyovoas pdvov Kal macav Thy oTovdiy 
mept TovTov mrowovpévas, ut) Kal viv vopilor THV 
avTyy yvopnv e€ew attds, dAdws te Kal aot 
pev éemotatoovTos Tats diadAayais, Too be oup- 
hépovros telGovros, Tv 5€ TapdvTwy KaKdv avay- 
Kkaldvrwy. éeyw pev yap olor tovTwy cou ouv- 
aywrilopevwy dravta yeviocoOa Kata Tpdmov. 

‘Hyotpar 8 ovtws av oe pddvora Katapabety 
cir’ eipnvixdds cite toAeuiKds ai médAers abrat mpds 
aAAnjAas éxovow, eb dveEdAPosev pyre mavTd- 
macw amA@s pre Alay axpiBds Ta péytoTra TOV 
mapovrwy avrais. Kal mp@tov pev oxepapeba. 
Ta Aakedatpoviwy. 

Odrou yap dpxovres TOV‘ EAAjvenv (od 7rodds xpdvos 
é€ od) Kal Kara yiv Kal Kara Dddarray, els ToGaU- 
TY peraBodny ov, érretoyy THY MAY Hr7nOnoav 

nv ev Aevdxrpois, wore dmeorepnOnoay peev Tis év 
toils “EAAnow Suvaoreias, TowodTovs 8° dvdpas az- 
ddecay apy adta&v, ot mponpoivro rebvavat pGAAov 





4 361 B.c. 

* In 362 B.c., when Epaminondas, at the head of the 
Thebans and their allies, including the Argives, Arcadians, 
Messenians, and the Eleans, marched on Sparta to destroy 
her, the Athenians dispatched Iphicrates with an army of 
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Peloponnesians were one and all trying to devastate 
Lacedaemon, we alone among the Hellenes formed 
an alliance* with the Lacedaemonians and helped 
to save them from destruction.? So then, seeing that 
such great reversals are wont to occur, and that our 
states care nothing about their former enmities or 
about their oaths or about anything else save what 
they conceive to be expedient for themselves, and 
that expediency is the sole object to which they give 
their affections and devote all their zeal, no man, 
unless obsessed by utter folly, could fail to believe 
that now also they will show the same disposition, 
especially if you take the lead in their reconciliation, 
while selfish interests urge and present ills constrain 
them to this course. I, for my part, believe that, 
with these influences fighting on your side, everything 
will turn out as it should. 

But ‘I think that you can get most light on the 
question whether these cities are inclined toward 
peace with each other or toward war, if I review, 
not merely in general terms nor yet with excessive 
detail, the principal facts in their present situation. 
And first of all, let us consider the condition of the 
Lacedaemonians. 

The Lacedaemonians were the leaders of the 
Hellenes,’ not long ago, on both land and sea, and 
yet they suffered so great a reversal of fortune when 
they met defeat at Leuctra that they were deprived 
of their power over the Hellenes, and lost such of 
their warriors as chose to die rather than survive 


twelve thousand to the rescue. See Peace 105; Xen. Hell. 
vi. 5. 23 ff. ; Grote, Hist. x. pp. 89 ff. 

¢ The hegemony of Sparta lasted from the battle of 
Aegospotami, 405 B.c., to the battle of Leuctra, 371 B.c. 
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7 oihy yrrndévres dv mpdrepov édéomoLov. mpos 
dé tovrots émeiSov IleAorovvyatous dmavras Tovs 
a pOTEpov pel? aditav ent rods ddous: dxodov- 
botvras, Tovrous pera. OnBaiwy eis tiv abrav 
eloBaddvras, m™pos ovs jvaykdoOnoav Svaxwdu- 
vevew otk év TH xape mrept Tov KapTav, avd ev 
péon TH monet mpos abrois tots dpxetous mrepi 
Talowy Kal yuvaurav, towodrov Kivduvov dv 421) 
carophacavres pev edfds dmesAAvvro, vuKnoarres 
8’ oddév paGAdov damAAaypévor TOV KaKdv ciow, 
GAAa moAcpoivTaL pev td THY THY yuwpay abtrav 
TEpiolKovvTwr, amotobvrTat 8 bd’ aravtwy Iedo- 
Tovynoiwy, pucobvrar 8° b7d tod wAjfovs tdv 
‘EAAjvenv, dyovras dé Kal dépovrat Kal Tis vuKTos 
Kal Tis Huepas 070 THY otKeTav TOV operépav 
avrav, ovdeva, dé xpovov Siareimovow q OTpa- 
TevovTes emt Twas 7 Haxopevor mpos. Twas i Bon- 


50 Boivres Tois dtoAAupévots abrav. TO dé péyiorov 


Tov Kakdv: Sedudtes yap SiareAoGow pw OnPator 
StaAvadpevor Ta TpOs DwKeas maAw émaveAOdvres 
peiloow attods ovpdopais mepiBdAwor Tav mpd- 
Tepov yeyevnucvwy. Kalror mas od xp) vopitew 
Tovs oUTW Suaseyevous dopévous av iSety émt- 
otaTobvra Ths etpivys dEvoXpewy avipa Kal duvd- 
pevov Siaddoas Tods eveotHras moAguous avrois; 





@ Epaminondas (see 44 and note) actually entered Sparta. 
Xen. Hell. vii. 5. 11. 

> The Argives and the Messenians were allied with 
Philip against Sparta. See Dem. Philippic IL. 9, 15. 

© Besides the Argives and Messenians, also the Arcadians, 
the Megalopolitans, the Eleans, and the Sicyonians. Diod, 
xvi. 39. 
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defeat at the hands of those over whom they had 
once been masters. Furthermore, they were obliged 
to look on while all the Peloponnesians, who formerly 
had followed the lead of Lacedaemon against the 
rest of the world, united with the Thebans and 
invaded their territory; and against these the 
Lacedaemonians were compelled to risk battle, not 
in the country to save the crops, but in the heart 
of the city, before the very seat of their govern- 
ment, to save their wives and children—a crisis in 
which defeat meant instant destruction, and victory 
has none the more delivered them from their ills ; 
nay, they are now warred upon by their neighbours ® ; 
they are distrusted by all the Peloponnesians °¢ ; 
they are hated by most of the Hellenes 4; they are 
harried and plundered day and night by their own 
serfs °; and not a day passes that they do not have 
to take the field or fight against some force or other, 
or march to the rescue of their perishing comrades. 
But the worst of their afflictions is that they live in 
continual fear that the Thebans may patch up their 
quarrel with the Phocians’ and, returning again,’ 
ring them about with still greater calamities than 
have befallen them in the past. How, then, can we 
refuse to believe that people so hard pressed would 
gladly see at the head of a movement for peace a 
man who commands confidence and has the power to 
put an end to the wars in which they are involved ? 


4 Especially by the Athenians and the Thebans. Dem. 
Megal. 22, 23. ¢ The Helots. 

’ Thebes was the principal enemy of the Phocians in 
the Sacred War, which was now drawing to a close. For 
this war see Grote, [Hist. xi. p. 45. 

9 As in the campaign referred to in 44, which ended with 
the battle of Mantinea. 
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51 “Apyeious tolvuy os & av Ta pev mapamAnatws 
Tots elpnrevous mpatrovras, Ta bé xelpov | TOUTWY 
exovras: moAepodor pev yap eé ob Tep Ti woAw 
oixobou mpos Tos opdpovs, dorep Aakedarporior, 
Tooodrov de Siapépovow dgov exeivor pev mpos 
irrous atray, obrot de mpos Kpetrrous: 6 mavres 
ay oporoyncevav péyeorov elvae Tov KaKdv. ovTw 
b€ Ta mepi TOV TOAemov a atuxobow, wor dAtyou detv 
Kal? Exaorov Tov éviavTov TEpVvopLerny kal mropbov- 

52 wevyy THY abtav xdbpav mepiopdow. 6 d€ mavrwv 
dewdrarov: 6 OTay yap ot TONE [LoL Scarizrwor KaKds 
avrovs mo.otvres, avtot Tods evdofordrous Kal 
mAovawTatous THY TOALTaV dmoANovGL, Kal TadTa 
Spdvres ore Xalpovow ds obdéves dow rods 
moAeptous a Gmoxteivovres. aizvov 8’ éort Tob Tapa 
xwdas avrovs Civ otros ovdev dro ahiy 6 
moAEpos: Ov Hv Siaddons, ob povov avrovs ToUTIY 
amaddd£ets, dda Kal mept t&v dAkwy dpewov 
BovreveoBar Toujoets. 

53 7 AAAd pay TO. mept OnBatous obdeé ae AéAnoev. 
KadNorny ivap paxny vuKyoavres, ral Sétav ef 
avris peylorny AaBovres, dud TO 41) Kar@s xph- 
obat tats edruxtats ovdev BéArov mpdrrovar TeV 
yrrnbevte Kal SvoruxnodyTwv. ov yap épbacav 

[93] Tay exOpav Kparioavtes, Kal mavrewv apeAy- 





® The Spartans. 

> This was done by the Spartans six years before this. 
Diod. xvi. 39. 

° The conflict between democracy and oligarchy, which 
raged with varying intensity in most of the Greek cities, 
in Argos was most bitter. In 371 8.c. occurred a massacre 
in which twelve hundred of the leading men were slain by 
the mob. Diod. xv. 57, 58; Grote, Hist. ix. p. 417. 
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Now as to the Argives, you will see that in some 
respects they are no better off than the Lace- 
daemonians, while in others their condition is worse ; 
for they have been in a state of war with their 
neighbours * from the day they founded their city, 
just as have the Lacedaemonians ; but there is this 
difference, that the neighbours of the Lacedae- 
monians are weaker than they, while those of the 
Argives are stronger—a condition which all would 
admit to be the greatest of misfortunes. And so 
unsuccessful are they in their warfare that hardly 
a year passes that they are not compelled to 
witness their own territory being ravaged and laid 
waste.2 But what is most deplorable of all is 
that, during the intervals when their enemies 
cease from harrying them, they themselves put 
to death the most eminent and wealthy of their 
citizens ;° and they have more pleasure in doing 
this than any other people have in slaying their 
foes. The cause of their living in such disorder 
is none other than the state of war; and if you 
can put a stop to this, you will not only deliver 
them from these evils but you will cause them to 
adopt a better policy with respect to their other 
interests as well. 

And as for the condition of the Thebans, surely 
you have not failed to note that also. They won 
a splendid victory 4 and covered themselves with 
glory, but because they did not make good use of 
their success they are now in no better case than 
those who have suffered defeat and failure. For 
no sooner had they triumphed over their foes than, 
neglecting everything else, they began to annoy 


@ Battle of Leuctra, 371 B.c. 
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> ia A cal rg a > 
cavres Hvw@yAovv pev tats méAcou tats ev TeAo- 
t f > 5 , aA 
movvyow, Oertadiav 8 érdAuwv Katadovdotoba., 
Meyapetor 8 dudpois odow Areidovv, tiv 8 
e ~ 
qQpeTépav mdoAw pépos TL THs xwpas ameoTEpovr, 
KéBouav 8 éxdpfovy, cis Bulavriov S€ spurjpets 
e€énepitrov ws Kal yis Kat Oaddrrns dpfovres. 
54 Tedevtdvres be mpos Duwxéas mOepov efveyKav 
ws TY TE moAewy év Bhiyep xXpdven Kparngovres, 
Tov TE TOTOV dravra. TOV TEplexovTa KaTaoxy)- 
govres, THY TE Xpnudtwy Tov év AcAdois mept- 
yernodpevor tais ek tav idiwv Sandvas. dv 
3 A > Cal > / Ed > 3 % 4 ~ ~ 
ovdev adtois dmoBéBynkev, GAN’ dyti pev Tod AaBety 
tas Dwkéwy wores tas adt@v dmoAwdéKaow, 
ts / 2 3 * ~ , > , 
eloBaddovres 8 cis tiv THv ToAcuiwy éeAaTTW 
Kaka mototow éxeivous 7) mdoxovew dmdvtes eis 
55 THY adTadv: ev pev yap TH Dwxids THv prcloddpwv 
twas dmoKretvovow, ols AvoiteAc? TeOvdvat waddov 
7 Civ, avaxwpoivres dé Tovs évdofordrous abray 
Kai padtota ToAudyras omeép Tis mrarpidos aro- 
Ovjoxew drrodAvovaw. ts Todo 3 abray TEpt- 
€oTnke TA mpadypata, wor eAmicavtes amavTas 
4. a e > € cal mw an > \ A 
tovs “EdAynvas td’ atrois écecbar viv év aol Tas 
éAmidas €xovor THs aita&v owrnpias. wor olpa 
Kal TovTous Tayéws moujoew 6 Te av od KeAEUnsS 
Kat oupBovdAcdns. 








* Epaminondas invaded the Peloponnese in 369, 368, 
366, 362, stirring up the cities there against Sparta. Diod. 
xv. 62-75. 

* By conquering Alexander of Pherae. Diod. xv. 67. 

e The Megarians sided with Sparta when Agesilaus 
invaded Boeotia in 378. Xen. Hell. v. 4. 41. 

4 The border town of Oropus, 366 B.c. Xen. Hell. vii. 4. 1. 

¢ See Dem. On the Crown 99. 
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the cities of the Peloponnese ;* they made bold to 
reduce Thessaly to subjection ;® they threatened 
their neighbours, the Megarians ;° they robbed our 
city of a portion of its territory ;4 they ravaged 
Euboea ;¢ they sent men-of-war to Byzantium,’ as 
if they purposed to rule both land and sea; and, 
finally, they began war upon the Phocians,’ expecting 
that in a short time they would conquer their cities, 
occupy all the surrounding territory, and prevail 
over all the treasures at Delphi® by the outlay of 
their own funds. But none of these hopes has been 
realized ; instead of seizing the cities of the Phocians 
they have lost cities of their own ;* and now when 
they invade the enemy’s territory they inflict less 
damage upon them than they suffer when they are 
retreating to their own country ; for while they are 
in Phocian territory they succeed in killing a few 
hireling / soldiers who are better off dead than alive, 
but when they retreat they lose of their own citizens 
those who are most esteemed and most ready to 
die for their fatherland. And so completely have 
their fortunes shifted, that whereas they once hoped 
that all Hellas would be subject to them, now they 
rest upon you* the hopes of their own deliverance. 
Therefore I think that the Thebans also will do with 
alacrity whatever you command or advise. 

f One hundred ships under Epaminondas, 364 B.c. 
Diod. xv. 78, 79. 

9 Ten years. 356-346 B.c. See 50. 

4 The Phocians met their expenses in the war from the 
rich treasures in the Temple of Apollo at Delphi. 

* Orchomenus, Coroneia, Corsiae. Diod. xvi. 33-58. 

4 The Phocian forces were composed mainly of mer- 
cenariles. 

+ The war was concluded shortly after this by the inter- 
vention of Philip against the Phocians. 
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56 Aounov 8° av hv mpi ere mept Tis ToAews Sva- 
Acx Ova Ths Tere pas, et pe} Tporepa. Tov dAdwv 
&d ppovijoaca Thy elpyvyy émerrolnro. viv oe 
adriy oljae Kal owvayeveetabat Tots v70 ood 
mTparropevors, dws TE ay SuvynOA cuvidety om 
TabTa Stoucets 7po Ths émt tov BapBapov orpateias. 

57 ‘Os pv oby ovK aduvarov éort got ovorijaa 
Tas T7OAes TavTas, €K tev eipnuevw nyodpat got 
yeyevobae pavepov- ért Toivuy ws Kai padias 
Tatra mpagers, €k Today Tapaderypatwy olpat 
oe yv@vat ToujoeL. ay yap pavaow €repot TUES 
rav TpoyeyevnLevany py KaAAloot pev pnd? dounré- 
pois wv mpeis ovpBeBovredcapev emtyetpyoarres, 
peilen bé Kat Svoxohdrepa TOUTEY émurehécavtes, 
ti Aourov é gorau Tots dvrihéyovow ws od Oarrov ad 

[94] Ta paw mpaters 7 3 “elvor Ta. xademwbrepa ; 

Kepar Se mparov Ta Trepi “AdKeBuddyv. exeivos 
yap puyav Tap Tear, Kal TOvS dMovs 6 Opa. Tous 
mpo adrob Tavrn Th ouppopd Kexpnpevous émry- 
xoras dia 7d péyeBos TO THs TOAEwWS, Od THY adryy 
yuapny éoxev éxeivors, add’ oinbels metpaTéov 
elvat Big karedbeiv mpocidero Tronepetv mpos avriy. 

59 Kal?” éxaorov pev ouv Trav TOTE yEevouevwy Eb Tis 
Adyew emuxerpypaerer, ovr’ dv SueAB ety axpiBas 
Suvatto, mpds Te TO Tapdv tows dv évoyAjoerer: 





@ ¥or the career of the brilliant, unscrupulous Alcibiades 
see Grote, Hist. vi. pp. 301 ff., vii. 49 ff., and Plutarch, Life 
of Alcibiades. 


+ He was exiled on the charge of having profaned the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. 


¢ For example, Themistocles. 
4 By stirring up and aiding, through his great personal 
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It would still remain for me to speak about our 
city, had she not come to her senses before the 
others and made peace; but now I need only say 
this: I think that she will join forces with you in 
carrying out your policy, especially if she can be 
made to see that your object is to prepare for the 
campaign against the barbarians. 

That it is not, therefore, impossible for you to bring 
these cities together, I think has become evident 
to you from what I have said. But more than that, 
I believe I can convince you by many examples 
that it will also be easy for you to do this. For if 
it can be shown that other men in the past have 
undertaken enterprises which were not, indeed, 
more noble or more righteous than that which I 
have advised, but of greater magnitude and difficulty, 
and have actually brought them to pass, what ground 
will be left to my opponents to argue that you will 
not accomplish the easier task more quickly than 
other men the harder? 

Consider first the exploits of Alcibiades. Al- 
though he was exiled from Athens ® and observed 
that the others who had before laboured under this 
misfortune had been cowed ¢ because of the great- 
ness of the city, yet he did not show the same sub- 
missive spirit as they ; on the contrary, convinced 
that he must attempt to bring about his return by 
force, he deliberately chose to make war upon her.4 
Now if one should attempt to speak in detail of the 
events of that time, he would find it impossible to 
recount them all exactly, and for the present occasion 
the recital would perhaps prove wearisome. But so 


influence and his sagacity, all the enemies of Athens in the 
Peloponnesian War. 
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els TooavT HY be Tapayny Karéornoev ov pdvov THY 
mod GAAG Kal Aaxedatpovious Kal Tovs dAAous 

"EAAnvas, dof ads pev mabeivy & mdvres toaat, 
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edruxely els Tas viv druxtas bv “AdciBiddqy xab- 
coTdvar: meabévres yap um atrob Tis Kara §a- 
Aarray , Suvdpews emBupAoar Kal THY Kara vay 

tyyepoviay anddcoav, wor et Tus dain Tore THY 
apxny abrots yeréobat TOY TapovTwy kav, OTe 
THY apxny THs Baharrys eAduBavov, ovx av é&- 
eheyx etn pevdopevos. exelvos pev obv THAuKodrev 
atrvos vevdpsevos KarABev ets THY mon, peyd- 
Ans, pev SdEns tvxwv, od puny errawovpevos dd? 
amavTwy. 

Kove 8 ob ToMois € éreow dorepov dyriarpopa 
TOUTOY empagev. druxncas yap ev Ti vavpaxyia 
TH mept ‘EMijorrovrov ob bv adrdv adda Sia. rods 
ovvdpxovtas, | olxade pev dguxéoBae peel ea 
mAevaas 8 eis Kumpov xpdvov pév twa rept 
Trav idiwv emuyseAevay dvérpiBer, aicbdpevos > 
*Aynaidaov peta TodAfjs Suvdews eis THY ’Aciay 





2 The defeat at Aegospotami, and after that the rule of 
the ‘‘ thirty tyrants,” and later the “* decarchy.” 

> Under the rule of the decarchies described in Paneg. 
111 ff. 

¢ Isocrates does not much exaggerate the mischief he 
wrought in Greek affairs generally. 

2 ¥or this play of words—dpx4 “beginning,” apx7} 
“dominion "—ef. Paneg. 119, Nicocl. 28, Peace 101. 

* At length Alcibiades fell out with Athens’ enemies, 
and began to intrigue in her favour; and so effectively did 
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great was the confusion into which he plunged not 
only Athens but Lacedaemon and all the rest of 
Hellas as well, that we, the Athenians, suffered what 
all the world knows ; ¢ that the rest of the Hellenes 
fell upon such evil days that even now the calamities 
engendered in the several states by reason of that 
war are not yet forgotten ;° and that the Lace- 
daemonians, who then appeared to be at the height 
of their fortune, are reduced to their present state 
of misfortune,—all on account of Alcibiades.° For 
because they were persuaded by him to covet the 
sovereignty of the sea, they lost even their leader- 
ship on land ; so that if one were to assert that they 
became subject to the dominion of their present 
ills¢ when they attempted to seize the dominion 
of the sea, he could not be convicted of falsehood. 
Alcibiades, however, after having caused these great 
calamities, was restored to his city, having won a 
great reputation, though not, indeed, enjoying the 
commendation of all.¢ 

The career of Conon,’ not many years later, is a 
counterpart to that of Alcibiades. After his defeat 
in the naval engagement in the Hellespont,’ for 
which not he but his fellow-commanders were 
responsible, he was too chagrined to return home ; 
instead he sailed to Cyprus, where he spent some 
time attending to his private interests.” But learn- 
ing that Agesilaus had crossed over into Asia with 


he work that his services were recognized at home and he 
was welcomed back to take again a leading part in the 
life of Athens, 408 z.c. There appears to have been no 
open opposition to his return. The many who distrusted 
him probably thought him less dangerous at home than in 
exile. 4 See Paneg. 142 ff. 

9 The battle of Aegospotami. * See vag. 52 ff. 
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diaBeBnKdra at mopOotvra tiv xwpav otTw pey” 
eppdrnaer, wor apoppny ovdepiav ddAnv éxwv 
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vavj.ax ia. Aaxedarovious pev &&éBarev éx Tijs 
dpx7s, Tous 8 “EAAnvas MPevdepwoer, ov povov 
é Ta teix Tijs matpidos dvasphwoev, aAAd Kal 
Thy TOdw eis Ty abray ddfav Tponyayey ef 7} Homep 
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~ ¢€ Es , \ A A > , 
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A ee | , ~ € it la 
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TO yever Kal TH Od€n Kal Tots dAXots Amacw, émt- 
Oupjoas povapxias adAdyws Kal pavikds, Kal ToX- 
pnjoas dmavta mpdtrew Ta dépovra mpdos THY 
dvvayw tavTnv, KaTéoxe pwev Lupaxovoas, amd- 

4 BS > 4 / ae > 
cas S€ tas ev YixeXig modes, doar mEp Foav 
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@ See 86, 87, and Epist. ix. 13, 14. 

» Battle of Cnidus, 394 8.c. There is a dramatic signifi- 
cance in the fact that Conon fought in the battle of Aegos- 
potami which gave Sparta the supremacy and in the battle 
of Cnidus which took it from her. 

¢ From Spartan rule. 

4 He restored the walls which had been torn down as 


one of the terms imposed upon Athens after the battle of 
Aegospotami. Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 9 ff. 
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a large force * and was ravaging the country, he was 
so dauntless of spirit that, although he possessed 
no resource whatever save his body and his wits, he 
was yet confident that he could conquer the Lace- 
daemonians, albeit they were the first power in 
Hellas on both land and sea; and, sending word to 
the generals of the Persian king, he promised that 
he would do this. What need is there to tell more 
of the story? For he collected a naval force off 
Rhodes, won a victory over the Lacedaemonians in a 
sea-fight,’ deposed them from their sovereignty, and 
set the Hellenes free. And not only did he rebuild 
the walls of his country,’ but he restored Athens to 
the same high repute from which she had fallen. 
And yet who could have expected that a man whose 
own fortunes had fallen so low would completely 
reverse the fortunes of Hellas, degrading some of 
the Hellenic states from places of honour and raising 
others into prominence ? 

Again, there is the case of Dionysius? (for I 
desire you to be convinced by many instances that 
the course of action to which I am urging you is an 
easy one). He was a person of small account among 
the Syracusans in birth,’ in reputation, and in all 
other respects ;% yet, being inspired by a mad and 
unreasoning passion for monarchy, and having the 
hardihood to do anything which advanced him to 
this goal, he made himself master of Syracuse, 
conquered all the states in Sicily which were of 
Hellenic origin, and surrounded himself with a power 


¢ Dionysius, the Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, 406-367 B.c. 
* See Diod. xiii. 96. 
9 Yet Isocrates once wrote to him a most respectful 
letter (Epist. i.). 
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[96] mpdceots TovTwr. GAN’ el Tis Deady alpeaw aor Soin 
peta mrotas av émipedeias Kat dvatpiBs evEaro Tov 
Biov Svayayetv, obdeuiavy eAov av, elmep pol 

69 oupBovrAw xpdo, wGdAov } tadrnv. od yap pdvov 





2 A navy of three hundred and ten ships, Diod. xiv. 42, 
and an army of a hundred thousand men more or less, 
Diod. ii. 5. 

> Cyrus the Great, founder of the Persian Empire, Hvag. 37. 
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on both land and sea? greater than any man before 
his time had possessed. 

Then again, Cyrus ® (that we may take account 
of the barbarians also), notwithstanding the fact 
that as a child he was exposed by his mother on the 
public highway ¢ and was picked up by a Persian 
woman, so completely reversed his fortunes that 
he became master of all Asia. 

Now if Alcibiades in exile, and Conon after a 
disastrous defeat, and Dionysius, a man of no repute, 
and Cyrus, with his pitiable start in life, advanced 
so far and achieved such mighty deeds, how can 
we fail to expect that you, who are sprung from such 
ancestors, who are king of Macedonia and master 
of so many peoples, will effect with ease this union 
which we have discussed ? 

Consider how worthy a thing it is to undertake, 
above -all, deeds of such a character that if you 
succeed you will cause your own reputation to rival 
that of the foremost men of history, while if you 
fall short of your expectations you will at any rate 
win the good will of all the Hellenes—which is a 
better thing to gain than to take by force many 
Hellenic cities ; ® for achievements of the latter kind 
entail envy and hostility and much opprobrium, but 
that which I have urged entails none of these things. 
Nay, if some god were to give you the choice of 
the interests and the occupations in which you 
would wish to spend your life, you could not, at 
least if you took my advice, choose any in preference 
to this; for you will not only be envied of others, 


© See 132 and Herod. i. 108. 4 Herod. i. 112 ff. 
¢ Cf. Epist. ii. 21: “It is a much greater glory to capture 
the good will of states than their fortifications.” 
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® Demosthenes and his party. On Isocrates and Demo- 
sthenes see Havet, Introd. to Cartelier’s Antid. pp. xlviii ff. 
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but you will also count yourself a happy man. For 
what good fortune could then surpass your own? 
Men of the highest renown will come as ambassadors 
from the greatest states to your court; you will 
advise with them about the general welfare, for 
which no other man will be found to have shown a 
like concern ; you will see all Hellas on tiptoe with 
interest in whatever you happen to propose; and 
no one will be indifferent to the mieasures which 
are being decided in your councils, but, on the 
contrary, some will seek news of how Mattes stand, 
some will pray that you will not be thwarted in your 
aims, and others will fear lest something befall you 

before your efforts are crowned with success. If all 
this should come to pass, would you not have good 
reason to be proud? Would you not rejoice through- 
out your life in the knowledge that you had been 
a leader in such great affairs? And what man that is 
even modcrately endowed with reason would not ex- 
hort you to fix your choice above all upon that course 
of action which is capable of bearing at one and 
the same time the twofold fruits, if I may so speak, 
of surpassing joys and of imperishable honours ? 

Now I should content myself with what I have 
already said on this topic, had I not passed over a 
certain matter—not that it slipped my memory, 
but because I hesitated to speak of it—which I am 
now resolved to disclose to you. Yor I think that 
it is profitable for you to hear about it, and that 
it is becoming in me to speak, as I am wont to do, 
without reserve. 

I observe that you are being painted in false 
colours by men who are jealous of you,* for one 
thing, and are, besides, in the habit of stirring up 
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2 'The Messenians were at war with Sparta and in alliance 
with Philip. Paus. iv. 28. 2. > See 20. 

¢ The Amphictyony was an association of states for the 
protection of the worship of Apollo at Delphi (Grote, /fist. 
li, pp. 248 ff.). The members of the Amphictyony, among 
whom the Thebans and the Thessalians were prominent, 
were now engaged in the Sacred War against the Phocians, 
seeking to wrest from the latter the control of the ‘Temple. 
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trouble in their own cities—men who look upon a 
state of peace which is for the good of all as a state 
of war upon their selfish interests. Heedless of all 
other considerations, they keep talking about your 
power, representing that it is being built up, not 
in behalf of Hellas, but against her, that you have 
for a long time been plotting against us all, and that, 
while you are giving it out that you intend to go 
to the rescue of the Messenians,* if you can settle 
the Phocian question, you really design to subdue 
the Peloponnesus to your rule. The Thessalians,? 
they say, and the Thebans, and all those who belong 
to the Amphictyony,* stand ready to follow your 
lead; while the Argives, the Messenians, the 
Megalopolitans,? and many of the others are pre- 
pared to join forces with you and wipe out the 
Lacedaemonians ; and if you succeed in doing this, 
you will easily be master of the rest of Hellas. By 
speaking this rubbish, by pretending to have exact 
knowledge and by speedily effecting in words the 
overthrow of the whole world, they are convincing 
many people. They convince, most of all, those 
who hunger for the same calamities as do the speech- 
makers; next, those who exercise no judgement 
about their common welfare, but, utterly obtuse in 
their own perceptions, are very grateful to men 
who pretend to feel alarm and fear in their behalf ; 
and lastly, those who do not deny that you appear 
to be plotting against the Hellenes, but are of the 
opinion that the purpose with which you are charged 
is a worthy ambition. 


In 338 s.c. Philip had been invited by the Amphictyony to 
join them against the Phocians. 
@ See 49 ff. 
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For these latter are so far divorced from intelli- 
gence that they do not realize that one may apply 
the same words in some cases to a man’s injury, in 
others to his advantage. For example, if at the 
present moment one were to say that the King of 
Asia was plotting against the Hellenes, and had 
made preparations to send an expedition against 
us, he would not be saying anything disparaging of 
him ; nay, he would, on the contrary, make us think 
more highly of his courage and his worth. But if, 
on the other hand, one should bring this charge 
against one of the descendants of Heracles, who 
made himself the benefactor of all Hellas, he would 
bring upon him the greatest opprobrium. For who 
would not feel indignation and loathing if a man 
should be found to be plotting against those in 
whose behalf his ancestor elected to live a life 
of perils, and if he made no effort to preserve the 
good will which the latter had bequeathed as a 
legacy to his posterity, but, heedless of these 
examples, set his heart on reprehensible and wicked 
deeds ? 

You ought to give these matters careful thought, 
and not look on with indifference while rumours 
are springing up around you of the sort which your 
enemies seek to fasten upon you, but which your 
friends, to a man, would not hesitate to deny. And 
yet it is in the feelings of both these parties that 
you can best see the truth as to your own interests. 

Perhaps, however, you conceive that it argues a 
mean spirit to pay attention to the drivellers who 
heap abuse upon you and to those who are influenced 
by what they say, especially when your own con- 
science is free from any sense of guilt. But you 
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2 See Mpist. ii. 6. 
> Isocrates dwells on his disabilities repeatedly. Cf. 


LEpist. i. 9; Epist. viii. 7; and Panath. 9, 10. See General 
Introd. p. xix. 
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ought not to despise the multitude nor count it a 
little thing to have the respect of the whole world ; 
on the contrary, you ought then, and only then, to 
be satisfied that you enjoy a reputation which is 
good and great and worthy of yourself and of your 
forefathers and of the achievements of your line, 
when you have brought the Hellenes to feel toward 
you as you see the Lacedaemonians feel toward 
their kings,* and as your companions feel toward your- 
self. And it is not difficult for you to attain this 
if you determine to show yourself equally friendly 
to all, and cease treating some of the cities as friends 
and others as strangers, and if, furthermore, you 
fix your choice upon the kind of policy by which 
you can make yourself trusted by the Hellenes and 
feared by the barbarians. 

And do not be surprised (as I said in my letter to 
Dionysius after he had made himself master of 
Sicily) that I, who am not a general nor a public 
orator nor in any other position of authority, have 
expressed myself to you more boldly than the 
others. The fact is that nature has placed me more 
at a disadvantage than any of my fellow-citizens for 
a public career :® J was not given a strong enough 
voice nor sufficient assurance to enable me to deal 
with the mob, to take abuse, and bandy words with 
the men who haunt the rostrum ; but, though some 
will condemn my taste in saying so, I do lay claim 
to sane judgement and good education, and I would 
count myself in comparison with others not among 
the last, but among the foremost. And that is why | 
endeavour in this way, for which my nature and powers 
aresuited, to give advice to Athens and to the Hellenes 
at large and to the most distinguished among men. 
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@ Paneg. 14. 
>’ Not an empty boast. See Havet, Introduction to 
Cartelier’s Antid. pp. Ixxv ff. 
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Now regarding myself, and regarding the course 
which you should take toward the Hellenes, perhaps 
no more need be said. But as to the expedition 
against Asia, we shall urge upon the cities which 
I have called upon you to reconcile that it is their 
duty to go to war with the barbarians, only when 
we sce that they have ceased from discord. For 
the present, I shall address myself to you, not, how- 
ever, with the same confidence as J had at that 
period of my life when I was writing on this same 
subject. For then I challenged my audience to 
visit their ridicule and contempt upon me if I did 
not manifestly treat the question in a way which 
was worthy of the matter in hand and of my reputa- 
tion and of the time which I had devoted to the 
discourse. But now I dread lest what I say may 
fall far short of every claim I then made; for, apart 
from the other disabilities under which I labour, my 
Panegyricus, which has enriched the other men who 
make philosophy their business,’ has left me quite 
impoverished, because I am neither willing to repeat 
what I have written in that discourse nor am I at 
my age able to cast about for new things. However, 
I must not shirk my task, but must say in support of 
the enterprise which I have proposed whatever occurs 
to me as likely to persuade you to undertake it. 
For even if I fall short in any degree, and am not 
able to write in the style of my former publications, 
I think that I shall at any rate present an attractive 
sketch for those who have the energy to elaborate 
the details and carry the work to completion. 

The point of departure, then, which I have taken 
for my whole discussion is, I believe, the one which 
is proper for those who urge an expedition against 
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‘ ? / vf PA “~ ‘ A 
tHv “Aciav weGovras orpatevew. Set yap pydev 

i ae ‘ bal i‘ ‘ oT 
mpoTEepov mpaTTew, mpw av AdBr Tis Tods “EAAnvas 
dvoty Odrepov,  ovvaywrilopévous 7 moAM}y €v- 
votay €xovtas Tots mpatropévois. wv "Aynaidaos 
Lé af i f f ? , 
6 dd£as elvar Aaxedayroviwy ppovepwtatos wAvyw- 
87 pycev, od did Kakiav, ddAAd did Pirotiyslay. oye 
yap Sirtas éemBupias, Karas pev dydotépas, od 

a ? > / 20? ot x 
ovpdwvovoas 4 aNijAaus odd” dua mpdrreobat 
Suva, évas. T por <tro a aowlel Te moAepety 
d 
Kal Tovs éralpous vets Tas TOAes Tas avTaY KaT- 
ayayety Kal Kvpiovs movjoar THY mpaypdtwr. 
ovveBawev obv ex pev THs mpaypatelas ris bmép 
TOV éraipwv év Kakots Kai Kwdvvois elvac Tovs 
"EAX rs) *: A 4 4 A ? , Le 
mvas, Ou 5€ THY Tapaxny Thy evOdde yeyvope- 
yyy py oxohiy diyew pnde ddvacbat mode pel Tots 
88 BapBdpors. wor éx Ta dyvonbevrea Kat’ éxelvov 
TOV xpovoy padtov Katapabely 6 ort Set Tods GpbBs 
Bovdevopevous Ha) aT pOTEpov expepew mpos Baowrea 
[00] modepov, ply dy SuahAdén TLS TOUS "EAMqvas wat 
mavon Tis pavias THs viv adrots eveatabans: a 

mep Kat col ovpPeBovrevKdtes Tvyydvoper. 
89 Tlept ev ody rovtwy oddcis av dvreurely rdav 

aa a la A ~ 4 »” 

ed ppovovytwr Torujaeer’ oluar 5é THY perv GAAwv 
et tiat deve Epi THs oTpateias Tis eis THY “Aciay 
ovpBovrevew, emi tavryy av emimeceiy THY Tapd- 
KAnow, Aéyovtas ws Goot wep eTrexelpnoay pds TOV 
Baowrda modepetv, dtaot ovverecey && addfwy pev 
yevéoBar Aapmpots, ek wevytwv S€ mAovaiots, €K 
Tamewav 5é ToAARs xWpas Kal méAcwr SeamdTaLs. 





a Cf. Paneg. 15. 
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Asia. For one must undertake nothing until he 
finds the Hellenes doing one of two things: either 
actually supporting the undertaking or according it 
their entire approval. It was this which Agesilaus, 
for all that he was looked upon as the most sagacious 
of the Lacedaemonians, disregarded, not because of 
incapacity but because of ambition. For he had two 
aims, which, though laudable, were not consistent, 
and could not be carried out at the same time, since 
he was resolved both to make war against the King 
and to restore his friends to their cities and put them 
in control of affairs.» Naturally the result of his 
efforts in behalf of his friends was that the Hellenes 
were involved in troubles and perils, and, owing to 
the confusion which arose at home, had neither the 
time nor the power to make war upon the barbarians. 
So from the mistakes of inadvertence at that time it 
is easy to draw the lesson that those who would take 
sane counsel must not begin a war against the King 
until someone has composed the quarrels of the 
Hellenes and has cured them of the madness which 
now afflicts them, And this is just what I have 
advised you to do. 

On these points no man of intelligence would 
venture to contradict me. But I think that if any 
of the others should be prompted to advise you in 
favour of the expedition against Asia, they would 
resort to a plea of this kind: that it has been the 
fortune of all who have undertaken a war against 
the King, without exception, to rise from obscurity 
to brilliant distinction, from poverty to wealth, and 
from low estate to be masters of many lands and 


> The same explanation of Agesilaus’s failure is given in 
Epist. ix. 13. 
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eyw 8° obk ek THY ToLoUTwWY péAAw oe Tapakaneir, 
GAN’ éx TOV ArvynKevat Sokavrwy, Aéyw 3 ex THY 
pera Kupou Kat KAedpxou ovaTpatevoapevov. 

"Exetvous yap oporoyetrat ViKAoaL pev paxo- 
pévous dmacav THY Bacwréws Suvapy TosobTov, 
Goov mep av «i tats yuvagiv adbtév ovvéBador, 
yoy o eyKparets SoKodvras elvae Tov Tpaypdrev 
dua THY Kupou mpomerevay atvyfjoa: Tepixaph 
yap abroy évra kal SwwKovta moAd mpo roy 
dAduv, év péoots yevopevov tots moAeptots do- 
favetv. GAN Guws THAKavTys ouppopas oup- 
meoovons obre afddpa Kareppovnoey 6 Baowreds 
THs Tept adrov duvdpews, wore mpoxadcodevos 
KAdapyov Kat Tous dAous iyepovas eis Adyov 
edOeiv, Kal rovros pev UmLaxvoupevos peyddAas 
dwpeas Swoew, Tots 5’ dAdo oTpariotats evredAF 
Tov puabdy arodods dmomepipev, Toradtas eAniow 
drayayopevos, Kal miotes Sods Ta exe? voplo- 
eva Tas peyioras, ovAaBes avdrovs dméKrewve, 
Kal paddov eidero mept Tovs Beovds eLapapreiy 7 
Tots orpartdracs otTws épyois obot ovpBaretv. 
wate tis dv yévoito mapaKAnos TadTys KadXiwy 
kal TMLOTOTEDG ; daivovrar yap KaKetvor Kpary}- 
cavTes av zav Baorréws mpaypdrav, ef pn bia 
Kpov. col 8 tiv 7 druylay tiv ToTE yeyery- 
pevny od xaderov dvdAdbacat, Tob Te oTpato- 
mésov Tob Kpatiaavros tiv éxeivou Sddvape 
pddiov mod KpetrTov KaTaoKevdoaoban. KatroL 
TOUTWY dpdorépev draptdvrev 70s od xpi) Bap- 
pety motovpevov tiv oTpareiay TavTny; 





2 See Paneg. 145-149, where the same episode is used to 
the same point in similar language. 
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cities. I, however, am not going to urge you on 
such grounds, but by the example of men who were 
looked upon as failures : I mean those who took the 
field with Cyrus and Clearchus.* 

Every one agrees that these won as complete a 
victory in battle over all the forces of the King as if 
they had come to blows with their womenfolk, but that 
at the very moment when they seemed to be masters 
of the field they failed of success, owing to the im- 
petuosity of Cyrus. For he in his exultation rushed in 
pursuit far in advance of the others; and, being caught 
in the midst of the enemy, was killed. But the King, 
notwithstanding that his foes had suffered so severe 
a loss, felt so thorough a contempt for his own forces 
that he invited Clearchus and the other captains to 
a parley, promising to give them great gifts and to 
pay their soldiers their wages in full and to give 
them. safe convoy home; then, having lured them 
by such prospects, and having assured them by the 
most solemn pledges known to the Persians, he 
seized them and put them to death, deliberately 
choosing to outrage the gods rather than risk 
a clash with our soldiers, bereft though they now 
were of Cyrus’s aid. And what challenge could 
be nobler or more convincing than this? For it 
is evident that, if it had not been for Cyrus, even 
that army would have overthrown the power of 
the King. But for you it is easy both to guard 
against the disaster which befell at that time and 
to equip yourself with an armament much stronger 
than that which defeated the forces of the King. 
How, then, since you possess both these advantages, 
can you fail to undertake this expedition with all 
confidence ? 
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Kat pydels broddBn pe BovdrccOat rabeiv, dre 
sovtwy évia médpaxa Tov adrov tpdmov Gv meEp 
mpétepov. emortas yap emi tas atrds Siavoias 
ethéunv pu movety yAtyspevos Ta SednAwpEva 
KaAds érépws elneiv: kal yap ef pév émideréw 
erowtpyy, eneipwpny av dmavra 7a Towatra Sa~- 


94 pedyewv, aol dé ocupBovdAedwv pwpos av ay, ef 


95 


96 


mept TH AdEw aheiw xpdvoy SiérpiBov 7} Epi Tas 
mpdets, ere 8 ef tods dAXous dp&v Tots epors 
xpwpevous adros pdovos ameyounv tav bx’ éyod 
mpérepov eipnudvw. toils pev ody oixelous TUXOV 
dv xpyoatunv, tv wov adddpa xarereiyn Kal 
ampenn, Tav d aAdoTpiwv ovdev av mpoodefaipny, 
@orep odd ev 7H mrapedOdvre xpdvy. 

Tatra pév odv otrws: Soxet 8€ poe peta TabTa 
nept Tis mapackevis Siadexréov elvar THs TE cot 
yevnooperns Kal tijs éxeivors brap$dons. 70 pev 
zoivwy péytaTov, ad pév tods “ENnvas evvous 
ers, Fw mep COedAjons eupetvar Tots mepi TovTwv 
elpnevois, éxetvor b€ Sa Tas Sexadapxias Tas emi 
AakeSatpoviwv obs ofdy re Suapeveatdtous. Tyobv- 
zo yap Kupov ev cat Kredpyou Katopfwaavtwy 
pardrov er Sovdedoew, Baorews 5é Kparyoavros 
dmadayjoecba. tv KaK@v Tv TapdvTwy' 6 
mep Kat ovvenecev adrots. Kal pny Kal oTpaTiw- 
tas od pev e€& Eroipov Aipfer Tocodrous Gaous av 








@ This apology is curious, since Greek orators habitually 
repeated identical passages in dealing with the same situa- 
tions. Cf. Antid. 74. 

» Of. Antid. 55. An * epideictic” speech was a lecture 
whose aim was to display the rhetorical powers of the 
speaker. 

¢ See Paneg. 110 ff. 
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And let no one suppose that I desire to conceal 
the fact that I have in some instances expressed 
myself in the same manner as upon a former occasion. 
For, coming to the same thoughts, I have preferred 
not to go through the effort of striving to phrase 
differently what has already been well expressed.* 
It is true that if I were making an epideictic speech ® 
I should try to avoid scrupulously all such repeti- 
tions ; but now that I am urging my views upon you, 
J should have been foolish if [ had spent more time on 
the style than on the subject matter, and if, further- 
more, seeing that the other orators make free with 
my writings, I alone had abstained from what [ have 
said in the past. So, then, I may perhaps be allowed 
to use what is my own, if at any time I am greatly 
pressed and find it suitable, although I would not 
now any more than in times past appropriate any- 
thing from the writings of other men. 

We may, then, regard these points as settled. 
But next in order I think that I should speak of the 
war-strength which will be available to you as com- 
pared with that which Clearchus and his followers 
had. First and most important of all, you will have 
the good will of the Hellenes if you choose to abide 
by the advice which I have given you concerning 
them ; they, on the other hand, found the Hellenes 
intensely hostile because of the decarchies ® which 
the Lacedaemonians had set up; for the Hellenes 
thought that, if Cyrus and Clearchus should succeed, 
their yoke would be heavier still, but that if the 
King conquered they would be delivered from their 
present hardships ; and this is just what did happen 
to them. Besides, you will find as many soldiers at 
your service as you wish, for such is now the state of 
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Bovanbys: ottw yap Eyer 7a THs “EAAdSos, Hote 
pdov elvar avorioat otpatdmedoy petlov Kal Kpetr- 
Tov €k T@V TAavWpevwv 7 THY TodLTEVOMEVW? eV 
éxetvors 8€ Tots xpdvots odK wv Eevixdv odder, 
wor avayxalopuevor Eevodoyety ex TaV woAEwr 
mAdov avidicKov cis Tas Sib0pévas Tois ovdAAEeyovat 
Swpeds 7) THv eis Tovs oTpatwwras problodopary. 
97 Kat pry et BovdnOetwer eLerdoa kal wapaBadelv 
o€ Te TOV viv Hynadpevor Tis oTparcias Kal Bov- 
Aevadpevov mrept amavtwv Kal KAgapyov tov ém- 
orarHioayTa TOV TOTE TpaypaTwr, edpyooper 
éxeivov peev oddemids TWOMOTE Suvdwews Tporepov 
ote vavTur ys ovre meliis KaTaoTdavTa Kuplov, 
dN’ ek THs dtuxias Ths cup Bdons abra mept 
Thy qTreLpov dvopacrov yevopevov, ae dé Tooabra 
[102] Kal THAuKatra 70 peyeDos Svamempayyievov" mepl 
dv eé pev 7pos éTépous tov Adyov erovovpyy, 
KadA@s av etye ducAGeiv, mpds oé S€ dSuadeydopevos, 
et tas cas mpdfers cou dteEtoinv, Sixaiws av 
dvéntos da Kal Teplepyos elvar doxoinv. 
g9 “Agsov dé _benodivar Kal TOV Baoréwy appa 
Tépwv, ep dv aol Te oupBovreto oTparevew Kat 
mpos év KAégapyos érrodeunaev, f wy” éxarépov Ty 
yrouny Kal THY Sivap etfs. O pep zolvw ToU- 
Tov TaTHp THY ToAW TH HuweTépay Kal mdAw THY 
Aaxedaipoviwy Karerodéunoev, ottos 8° ovdevds 


98 





* See Paneg. 168 and note. 

+ Cyrus gave Clearehns about ten thousand pounds 
with which to levy mercenaries. Xen. Anab. i. 1. 9. 

© Artaxerxes II., 405-359 u.c. 

4 This is inexact. He is probably thinking of the defeat 
of the Athenians in the Peloponnesian War in which Sparta 
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affairs in Hellas that it is easier to get together a 
greater and stronger army from among those who 
wander in exile than from those who live under their 
own polities. But in those days there was no body 
of professional soldiers, and so, being compelled to 
collect mercenaries from the several states, they had 
to spend more money on bounties? for their recruit- 
ing agents than on pay for the troops. And, lastly, 
if we should be inclined to make a careful review of 
the two cases and institute a comparison between you, 
who are to be at the head of the present expedition 
and to decide on every measure, and Clearchus, 
who was in charge of the enterprise of that day, we 
should find that he had never before been in command 
of any force whatever on either land or sea and yet 
attained renown from the misfortune which befell him 
on the continent of Asia ; while you, on the contrary, 
have-succeeded in so many and such mighty achieve- 
ments that if I were making them the subject of 
a speech before another audience, I should do well 
to recount them, but, since I am addressing myself 
to you, you would rightly think it senseless and 
gratuitous in me to tell you the story of your own 
deeds. 

It is well for me to speak to you also about the 
two Kings, the one against whom I am advising you 
to take the field, and the one against whom Clearchus 
made war, in order that you may know the temper 
and the power of each. In the first place, the father ° 
of the present King once defeated our city 4 and later 
the city of the Lacedaemonians,’ while this King/ 
had the assistance of Persia; but Artaxerxes II. came to 
the throne in the year of the battle of Acgospotami. 


¢ At the battle of Cnidus with the help of Conon, 394 B.c. 
’ Artaxerxes ITI., 359-339 x.c. 
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TUTOTE TOV oTpateupdtev Tov THY xw@pav adrob 


100 Avpawopévey emexpaTnoey. ere” 6 pev THY 
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"Aclay dmacav mapa TOV ‘EMijveov év tats oup- 
Onxats e€éaBev, odTos 5é Tooovrou Set THY GAwY 
dpyew, wor’ ovdé Ta&v éxdofcodv abt@ mdAcwv 
eyKparis éorw. wor’ ovdels dois odK av amopy- 
cele, TOTEPA xe?) voile Tobrov abréy apeoravar 
8v dvavdpiav, oe *xelvas UmEepewpakevar Kal KaTa- 
meppovnkevar TAS. BapBapexijs duvaoreias. 

Ta. Totvuv mEept THY Ywpayv ws Sidxerrat, tis 
odk av dxovoas mapocuvbein moAcpety mpos avrov ; 
Atyuntos yap adgeroriicer prev Kat Kar’ exelvov 
TOV xpdvor, od pny GAN époobvro pA more 
Bactreds adros mroinodevos otpateiay Kparyoete 
Kal THs Sua Tov ToTapov Svoywpias Kal THs aAys 
mapacKeuys amdons: viv 5° obros amAdakev 
adrovs Too Séous tovrov. oupmapacKevacdyevos 
yap Sivapuv 6 dony olds 7° Hv mAcloTny, Kat orpared- 
oas en avrods, anjrbev exetbev ob pedvov qT 
tbeis, dAAa Kal KatayeAacbeis Kai Sdéas ovre 
Baorrevew ovre otparnyely dfvos elvat. Ta Tolvuy 
mept Kurpov kal Dowityy Kai KeAukiav Kal TOV 
Témrov éxelvov, dbev éxpavro VaUTLK®, Tore per 
qv Baoiréws, vov S€ 7a pev adéorynke, Ta 8 
moAduw Kal Kakots TooovTos éoriv, wor’ éxeivey 

v pndev civat TovTwy Tov eOvav ypyoyov, cot 
8’, hv moAcuety zpos adrov BovdnPis, cvpddopws 
e€ew. kat piv “Idpida ye tov edwopwtatov TeV 





@ Treaty of Antalcidas. See Paneg. 115 ff., 175 ff. 
> Paneg. 140, 161. © Paneg. 161. 
4 Paneg. 162. 
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has never overcome anyone of the armies which have 
been violating his territory. Secondly, the former 
took the whole of Asia from the Hellenes by the 
terms of the ‘Treaty ¢; while this King is so far from 
exercising dominion over others that he is not in 
control even of the cities which were surrendered to 
him ; and such is the state of affairs that there is 
no one who is not in doubt what to believe—whether 
he has given them up because of his cowardice, or 
whether they have learned to despise and contemn 
the power of the barbarians. 

Consider, again, the state of affairs in his empire. 
Who could hear the facts and not be spurred to war 
against him? Egypt was, it is true, in revolt® even 
when Cyrus made his expedition; but her people 
nevertheless were living in continual fear lest the 
King might some day lead an army in person and 
overcome the natural obstacles which, thanks to the 
Nile, their country presents, and all their military 
defences as well. But now this King has delivered 
them from that dread; for after he had brought 
together and fitted out the largest force he could 
possibly raise and marched against them, he retired 
from Egypt not only defeated, but laughed at and 
scorned as unfit either to be a king or to command 
an army. Furthermore, Cyprus and Phoenicia and 
Cilicia,¢ and that region from which the barbarians 
used to recruit their fleet, belonged at that time to 
the King, but now they have either revolted from him 
or are so involved in war and its attendant ills that 
none of these peoples is of any use to him; while 
to you, if you desire to make war upon him, they will 
be serviceable. And mark also that Idrieus,¢ who 
is the most prosperous of the present rulers of the 
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viv mept TH yYrecpov TpoajKer Suopevearepov eivae 

[103] rots Paowléws mpdypaot ta&v modepotvTwy? F 
mavrwv y dv ein oyeTAumratos, et pt BovdAotto 
karadeAvoBat TAUTHY THY apXnv, THV alkuoapevny 
pev TOV adeAgor, mrohepjoacay de mpos abrév, 
amavta dé Tov Xpovov emuBovdedovoay Kal Bou- 
Aopévny Tob Te owparos adrot Kal TOV xpnwaTwv 

104 amavrwy yevéobar Kupiav. imép dv Sedws viv 
pev dvayralera. Ceparevew atrov Kal yphpara 
moAAa Kal? exaorov Tov emavTov davaréumew: ef 
S€ od SiaPains cis tiv Feipov, exelvds 7” av 
doptevos tdot BonOov yrew atT@ oe vopilwv, Tav 
7 ddAwv catpamdy moddods amooryjoes, Tv 
bndaxn THY eAevOepiay adrots, Kai Todvoua TobTO 
Suaometpyns «is THY “Aciav, 6 mep eis Tods “EA- 
Anvas elotreodv Kal THY Huetépay Kal Tiv AaKxedat- 
poviwy apyny KaréAvoev. 

105 "Eze 8? dv mAciw Adyew érexeipouv, dv rpdrov 
“ modepav TaXLoT” av Tepuyevoto Tis Tod Baciréws 
Suvdpews: viv be poPotpat py Tues emuTysowou 
Hiv, ef i pndev TUTOTE PETAXELpLadjevos TOV oTpa- 
THyK@y vor ToAueonv gol mapawely 7 metora 
Kal péytoTa Stamtenpaypevy KaTa mOAcMOV. ware 
Tepl prev TOUTWY OvdEY olpat Setv mArciw Aéyew. 

Tlepi S€ TOv Muy, jhyodpat Tov TE TaTépa GoU 
Kal TOV KTROG[LEVvov THY Baowrctav kal Tov 70d 
yévous apynyov, ef TO prev ein Odjus, ot Sé Sv- 





@ Mausolus. 

» “ Freedom ” of the Greeks from Athenian tyranny was 
the avowed object of the Spartans in the Peloponnesian 
War, Thue. iv. 86. Cf. Paneg. 122. 

°* Amyntas IT. 4 Perdiccas I. Sce 32, note. 
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mainland, must in the nature of things be more 
hostile to the interests of the King than are those 
who are making open war against him; verily he 
would be of all men the most perverse if he did not 
desire the dissolution of that empire which outrages 
his brother,¢ which made war upon himself, and which 
at all times has never ceased to plot against him in 
its desire to be master of his person and of all his 
wealth. It is through fear of these things that he 
is now constrained to pay court to the King and to 
send him much tribute every year ; butif you should 
cross over to the mainland with an army, he would 
greet you with joy, in the belief that you were come 
to his relief; and you will also induce many of the 
other satraps to throw off the King’s power if you 
promise them “‘ freedom ” and scatter broadcast over 
Asiathat word which, when sown among the Hellenes, 
has -broken up both our empire and that of the 
Lacedaemonians.? 

I might go on and endeavour to speak at greater 
length on how you could carry on the war so as to 
triumph most quickly over the power of the King ; 
but as things are, I fear that I might lay myself open 
to criticism if, having had no part in a soldier’s life, 
I should now venture to advise you, whose achieve- 
ments in war are without parallel in number and 
magnitude. Therefore on this subject I think I 
need say nothing more. 

But to proceed with the rest of my discourse, I 
believe that both your own father ¢ and the founder 
of your kingdom,’ and also the progenitor of your 
race *—were it lawful for Heracles and possible for 


* Heracles. The latter was precluded by his divinity ; 
Amyntas and Perdiccas by their death. 
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vapuy AaPoev, TOV abtadv dv todrwv yevéobat 
106 avpBovdous dv wep éeya. XpOpau Se Texpmplous 
e& wy Svarrempayp.evor Tuyxdvovow. 6 Te yap 
maTyp gov mpos tas mdAas tadras, ais aol 
mapa mpooexew TOV voor, mpos dmdoas olkelws 
eiyev' 6 TE KTnodpevos Ty apxmys petlov dpovr- 
oas Tov adTod moray Kal Hovapxias emOuproas, 
oby dpotws éBovredoato Tols mpos Tas TovatTas 
107 diAdoTysias dppwpevors. of pev yap ev tals atréav 
médeot oTdoes Kal tTapaxds Kal ofayds ép- 
qmowobvres éKTaVTO THY Tysny tatryv, 6 dé Tov 
peev tomov Tov “EAAnuixov GAws clase, tiv 8° ev 
Maxedovia Baoirelay Karacyeiv emeBdpyoer’ rt- 
oTato yap Tovs pev “EAAnvas odk cifiopevous 
bropéevery Tas povapxias, Tos 8 &\Aous od Suva- 
[104] pévous dvev THs Tovadryns Suvacreias SvovKeiy Tov 
108 Biov tov odérepov adrdv. Kat ydp ror avvéBy 
bua 70 yvavat rept tovTwv adrov iSiws Kat tiv 
Baoreiav yeyevficba. moAd T&v dAAwy efndAay- 
pévnv: povos yap “EAAjvwr oby dpodvAov yevous 
dpxew aidoas pdvos Kal dcaduyety HdvvyOy Tods 
Kivduvous TOvs Teptl Tas povapylas yeyvopévous. 
Tovs pev yap év tots “EAAyjot tovobrév tu dua- 
mempaypevous evpoiuev av od pdvov avtrods 
SuefOappévovs, aAAd Kal 70 yevos adra&v e&€ 
dvOpimwv hhaviopévorv, éxetvov 8 abrov 7° év 
evdaipovia, tov Piov stayaydvTa, TH Te yéver 
kataXurévra Tas avTas Tyas domep adros clyev. 





@ With Athens, Aeschines, On the Embassy, 26; with 
Sparta, Xen. Hell. v. 2. 38. > Of Argos. 
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the others to appear as your counsellors—would 
advise the very things which I have urged. I draw 
my inference from their actions while they lived. 
For your father, in dealing with those states which 
I am urging you to cultivate, kept on friendly terms @ 
with them all. And the founder of your empire, 
although he aspired higher than did his fellow- 
citizens ® and set his heart on a king’s power, was 
not minded to take the same road as others who 
set out to attain a like ambition. For they 
endeavoured to win this honour by engendering 
factions, disorder, and bloodshed in their own cities ; 
he, on the other hand, held entirely aloof from 
Hellenic territory, and set his heart upon occupying 
the throne of Macedon. For he knew full well that 
the Hellenes were not accustomed to submit to the 
rule of one man, while the other races were incapable 
of ordering their lives without the control of some 
such power. And so it came about, owing to his 
unique insight in this regard, that his kingship has 
proved tobe quite set apart from thatof the generality 
of kings : for, because he alone among the Hellenes 
did not claim the right to rule over a people of 
kindred race, he alone was able to escape the perils 
incident to one-man power. For history discovers to 
us the fact that those among the Hellenes who have 
managed to acquire such authority have not only 
been destroyed themselves but have been blotted, 
root and branch, from the face of the earth ;¢ while 
he, on the contrary, lived a long and happy life 
and left his seed in possession of the same honours 
which he himself had enjoyed. 


¢ The Pisistratidae of Athens. A recent case in point 
was the murder of Alexander of Pherae. Cf. To Nicoeles, 5. 
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109 Ilept totuv ‘Hparddous, of pév ddAow THY dv- 
Sptav dpvotvres attob Kat rods dOdAovs dazapt- 
Opoivres daredodon, mept dé TOY aGdAwY TAY Th 
boxy Tpoaovtwy dyabav obdels ore TeV mouTav 
ovTe Tay Aoyorroudsy oddepiay pavijoerat pveiav 
meTointevos. eyw 8 Opa pev Témov iStov Kat 
mavtdtacw adietépyactov, od puKpov ovde KevoV, 
GAAd ody pev éraivwy Kat Kaddv mpafewv 
yepovra, mobobyvra 5é tov d&iws dv duvnbérta 

110 duarex Piva mept ard: ep’ ov e pev vedirepos 
ov emeoTnV, padiws av eméderga TOV mpdyovov 
bpdv Kal rH Ppovyoe Kal TH pidorysig. Kal 7H 
Suxacoodvy mA€ov Sueveyxdvra mavrwy TOV apo- 
yeyernpevay 7 Th poopy Th Tob ociparos: vov & 
émeNDeav én avrov, Kal KaTiom@y 76 7Ajos TOV 
evovtwy etzety, TH TE dvvapy THY Tapotody pot 
Karepepipdpuny Kal Tov Adyov jobounv Simddovov 
dv yevoprevoy Tob viv dvayryvwaxopevou. TOV 
pev oby dAAwy dnéoryy bua, Tas aitias _Tavras, 
play be pager | e€ adrdy eAaBov, q Tep ay mpoo- 
HKovea pev Kat mpémovaa Tots Tpoetpnpievors, TOV 
S€ Kawpdv éyovoa pddtora ovppetpov tots viv 
Aeyopevors. 

lll ’Exetvos yap opdv tiv ‘ENdda todduwy Kal 
oTdcewy Kal ToMay dAkwy KaKdv peor obcar, 
mavoas Tatra Kal SiadAdgas Tas TmOAELs mpos an- 
AjAas brddeke Tots emruyeyvopevois, pel” av xen 
Kal mpos ous Set Tovs mohépous expe pew. arounod- 

[105] prevos yap oTparetav én Tpoiav, 4 mep elye TOTE 
peylorny Sdvauw TOv wept tiv "Aciav, tocotrov 





* See Diod. iv. 17. > Evag. 16. 
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Coming now to Heracles, all others who praise 
him harp endlessly on his valour or recount his 
labours ; and not one, either of the poets or of the 
historians, will be found to have commemorated his 
other excellences—I mean those which pertain to 
the spirit. I, on the other hand, see here a field 
set apart and entirely unworked—a field not small 
nor barren, but teeming with many a theme for 
praise and with glorious deeds, yet demanding a 
speaker with ability to do them justice. If this 
subject had claimed my attention when I was 
younger, I should have found it easy to prove that 
it was more by his wisdom, his lofty ambition, and 
his justice than by his strength of body that your 
ancestor surpassed all who lived before his day. But 
approaching the subject at my present age, and seeing 
what a wealth of material there is in it to discuss, 
I have felt that my present powers were unequal to 
the task, and I have also realized that my discourse 
would run on to twice the length of that which is 
now before you to be read. For these reasons, 
then, I have refrained from touching upon his other 
exploits and have singled out one only—a_ story 
which is pertinent and in keeping with what I have 
said before, while being of a length best proportioned 
to the subject now in hand. 

When Heracles saw that Hellas was rife with 
wars and factions and many other afflictions, he first 
brought these troubles to an end and reconciled the 
cities with each other,* and then showed by his 
example to coming generations with whom and 
against whom it was their duty to go to war. For 
he made an expedition against Troy,? which was 
in those days the strongest power in Asia, and 
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Sunveyre Th oTparnyia Tay mpos Thy abriy Tavrny 

112 dorepov Todeunadvrey, dcov of ev peta THS Tay 
‘EAAjvev duvdpews ev erect dé€xa ports adi 
e€eroAdpkyncav, 6 8& év tywépats eAdrroow 7 
Tooavrats Kai per’ oXdtywy otparetcas padiws 
aithiy Kata Kpatos elvey. wat pera Tabro, Tous 
Bacwréas Tay evar Tay ef éxarépas Tis aymeipov 
THY mapaAdiav Karoucotvray dmavras dmeKrewvey: 
ots otdézor’ adv diédfeipev, ef py) Kal THs Suvd- 
pews avT@v éexpdryoev. taira S€ mpagas Tas 
orihas Tas “HpaxAéous Kadoupevas eroujaaro, 
TpoTravov per Tov BapBaper, pvnyeetov dé TAs 
dperijs THs abrob Kal THv Kwddvwv, dpous dé THs 
tav “Edjvov ydpas. 

113. Tovrvov 8 evexd cow wept rovtTwv difAOov, iva 
yes, OTL o¢ Tuyxdves | T@ Adyes mapaxahay emt 
TovavTas mpdtes, as emt Tar Epywv of mpdyovot 
gov paivovrat Kaddloras mpoxpivavres. dravras 
pev obv xen) Tous voty éyovras Tov Kpdtiarov 
drroornoapevous Trevpacbau yeyrecBau ToLwovTOUS, 
padora d€ Gol mpooyjKer. TO yap pay deliv dAdo - 
Tpiows xphobae mapadelypaow, GAN oixetov badp- 
xew, Tas ovK eikds bm’ abrod oe mapofdvecbar, 
kal didovKety dws TH Tpoydvy cavTdv duotov 

114 TapacKkevdces; Aéyw 8 ody ws Suvycdpevov 
dmdcas ce punoaclar tas ‘HpaxdAdous apagecs 
(odde yap av trav Gedy évioe Surbeter)- ard 
Kard ye TO THs puxiis 700s Kat mV piravOpumtay 
Kal TH edvotav, AY elyev eis Tods “EAXnvas, ddvar’ 





2 Chiefs of barbarian tribes, such as Diomedes, Mygdon, 
Sarpedon, Busiris, Antaeus. 
> Europe and Asia. Cf. Paneg. 35. 
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so far did he exccl in generalship those who at a 
later time waged war against this same city, that, 
while they with the combined strength of Hellas 
found it difficult to take Troy after a siege which 
lasted ten years, he, on the other hand, in less than 
as many days, and with a small expedition, easily 
took the city by storm. After this, he put to death 
to a man all the princes % of the tribes who dwelt 
along the shores of both continents» ; and these he 
could never have destroyed had he not first con- 
quered their armies. When he had done these 
things, he set up the Pillars of Heracles, as they 
are called, to be a trophy of victory over the 
barbarians, a monument to his own valour and the 
perils he had surmounted, and to mark the bounds 
of the territory of the Hellenes. 

My purpose in relating all this is that you may 
see that by my words J am exhorting you to a course 
of action which, in the light of their deeds, it is 
manifest that your ancestors chose as the noblest 
of all. Now, while all who are blessed with under- 
standing ought to set before themselves the greatest 
of men as their model, and strive to become like 
him, it behoves you above all to do so. For since 
you have no need to follow alien examples but have 
before you one from your own house, have we not 
then the right to expect that you will be spurred 
on by this and inspired by the ambition to make 
yourself like the ancestor of your race? I do not 
mean that you will be able to imitate Heracles in 
all his exploits; for even among the gods there 
are some who could not do that; but in the quali- 
ties of the spirit, in devotion to humanity, and in 
the good will which he cherished toward the Hellenes, 
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dv dpowbhvat Tots éxetvou BovArjpacw. got 8 
cou mevoBevrt Tots ta’ éuob Aeyoptévous Tuxelv 
ddéqs, olas dy adtos BovAnbijs: pdowov yap eorw 
ék TOV TO.povTwy kerqoacbar THY KaANoTny, 7 
e€ av mapéAaBes emt Thy vov tbadpyovcayv mpo- 
<Abetv. oneypou 8° ore ge TuyXav mapaKaray, é€ 
av Toujoet Tas orparetas ov pera, Tov BapBapev 
ep. ots od Sixardy € €o7w, dda pera. Tay “EAAjvev 
él Tovrous mpos os mpoonjKke Tovs ad’ Hpa- 
KA€ous yeyovoras mohepetv. 

Kat po} Bovpacys, et. dud mavTds ge Tob Adyov 
TEeLpBfLat Tpor perme. ent Te Tas evepyeoias Tas 
tev “EMivev wat TMpaoTyTa Kal prravOpwriay: 
ope yap TAS pev XorenornTas Aumnpas ovoas 
Kal rots eXovoe Kal rots evtvyxdvovor, Tas be 
mpaoTnTas ob} pdvov ext tav avOpdmuwy eat TOV 
ddAwv Ceicov dmdvrov esBoxyiovoas, adda. kat TOV 
Gedy Tods péev TeV dyabav airious jp Ovras 
’Odvup rious TMpooayopevop.evovs, Tovs 0 ent rats 
ovppopats Kat Tats TuyLeopiats TETAY{LEVOUS buc- 
Xepeorepas Tas emuvupias éxyovras, Kat Tay pev 
Kal Tovs tdudTas Kal Tas moneus Kal veds Kal 
Bwpovs ispupevovs, Tovs e ovr év Tats edxats 
our’ év Tats Auotas TUL@pLEvous, GAN aromopmas 
abrév pas TovoupLevous. ov evOvpovpevov eBilew 
oauTov XP)» Kal pederav dmus ere paMov 7 q viv 
Toadrny dmavres mept ood Tip yrapey éfovaw. 
xp?) 8€ robs petlovos ddéns TOV dM émruOu- 
poovras mrepiBaAdrcoban pev TH Siavoia tas mpdgers 





* Repeated in Epist. iti. 5. 
> The contrast is between Zeus, Apollo, Athena, etc., and 
the under-world deities Hades, Persephone, the Furies, etc. 
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you can come close to his purposes. And it lies in 
your power, if you will heed my words, to attain 
whatever glory you yourself desire ; for it is easier 
for you to risc from your present station and win 
the noblest fame than it has been to advance from 
the station which you inherited to the fame which 
is now yours. And mark that I am summoning 
you to an undertaking in which you will make 
expeditions, not with the barbarians against men 
who have given you no just cause, but with the 
Hellenes against those upon whom it is fitting that 
the descendants of Heracles should wage war. 

And do not be surprised if throughout my speech 
I am trying to incline you to a policy of kindness 
to the Hellenes and of gentleness and humanity. 
For harshness is, I observe, grievous both to those 
who exercise it and to those upon whom it falls, 
while- gentleness, whether in man or in the other 
animals, bears a good name; nay, in the case of 
the gods also we invoke as the “ Heavenly Ones ” 
those who bless us with good things, while to those 
who are agents of calamities and punishments we 
apply more hateful epithets; in honour of the 
former, both private persons and states erect temples 
and altars, whereas we honour the latter neither 
in our prayers nor in our sacrifices, but practise 
rites to drive away their evil presence.? Bearing 
ever in mind these truths, you should habitually 
act and strive to the end that all men shall cherish 
even more than they do now such an opinion of 
your character. Indeed, those who crave a greater 
fame than that of other men must map out in their 
thoughts a course of action which, while practicable, 
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duvaras be, cox oe _Opoias, e€epyaleobae dé 
Snreiv avras Omrws ay of Katpol mapadidaow. 

"EK wodA@v 8° av Katavojoeas ote Set TobTov 
TOV TpdTOV mparrew, pddvora 8 ék trav "Tdoove 
oupBavrev. éxelvos yap oddev Touobrov olov od 
KaTepyacdpevos peylorns 86€ns eTuxev, ovK ee 
cy émpatev, aM’ eg ov é¢naev: érrovetro yap 
tovs Adyous ws «is Ty Hrretpov dtaBnodpevos ral 
Bacrdret Toke pow. drrov 8 *Idowy Aoye povov 
xpnodpevos ores adrdv véjoev, molay Twa, _XPH 
mpoadoKay mept ood yvedpnv adrovs eLew, Hv epyw 
taba apaéyns, Kal pddvora bev mewpabiis oAnv 
thy Bactrciav éreiv, el 5€ pp, xXcpav att mAEloTyv 
idopicacfas Kal dvadaBetv tiv Aoiav, as Aéyoust 
TIES, dard KeAtkias PEXpE Zuvasarns ™pos be TOv- 
Tous Krioat moves emt ToUT@ TH Tomw, Kal KaT- 
ouxioat Tous vov maveopevous bu éBeuar Tov Kal 
Typepav Kal Avpatvopevous ols av evrixwow. obs 
et pa} TavoopLev aOporlopevous Biov adrots ixavov 
moptaavres, Ajoovow pas Tooobrou _Yevdjevor TO 
mABos, worTe pander H Hrrov abvrovs elvat poBepods 
Tots "EMyow q Tots BapBapors- av obdep. tav 

mrovovpeba mpovovay, GAN’ dyvoodpev KOUVOV $sBov 
Kal Kivduvov dmacw yiv atfavopevov. coTw 
oop av8pos péye. ppovodvros Kal iAddAAyvos Kat 
Toppwrépw TOv dAdwv TH Siavoig xabopdvros, 
dmoxpnodpevov Tois TowvrTots mpdos tovs Bap- 





@ Jason, tyrant of Pherae, i in Thessaly. His “‘ talked-of”’ 
expedition against Persia is mentioned also by Xen. Hell. 
vi, 1. 12. See General Introd. p. x1, footnote. 

> A catch phrase for the territory of Asia Minor. Cf. 
“ Asia from Cnidus to Sinope ” in Paneg. 162. 
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is at the same time close to the ideal, and scek to 
carry it into effect as opportunity presents a way. 
From many considerations you may realize that 
you ought to act in this way, but especially from 
the experiences of Jason.*_ For he, without having 
achieved anything comparable to what you have 
done, won the highest renown, not from what he 
did, but from what he said; for he kept talking as 
if he intended to cross over to the continent and 
make war upon the King. Now since Jason by use 
of words alone advanced himself so far, what opinion 
must we expect the world will have of you if you 
actually do this thing ; above all, if you undertake 
to conquer the whole empire of the King, or, at any 
rate, to wrest from it a vast extent of territory and 
sever from it—to use a current phrase— “ Asia from 
Cilicia to Sinope ’’®; and if, furthermore, you under- 
take to establish cities in this region, and to settle 
in permanent abodes those who now, for lack of the 
daily necessities of life, are wandering from place 
to place and committing outrages upon whomsoever 
they encounter? If we do not stop these men 
from banding together, by providing sufficient 
livelihood for them, they will grow before we know 
it into so great a multitude as to be a terror no less 
to the Hellenes than to the barbarians. But we 
pay no heed to them; nay, we shut our eyes to the 
fact that a terrible menace which threatens us all 
alike is waxing day by day. It is therefore the duty 
of a man who is high-minded, who is a lover of 
Hellas, who has a broader vision than the rest of 
the world, to employ these bands in a war against 


° See Epist.ix.9. Cf. 96; Paneg. 168; Peace 24. 
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Bapous, Kat xdpay drove pid pevov TooavTny Sony 
dAtyw mpdrepov cipyjKaper, dadrdéac Te TOUS 
evirevopievous Tay KaKdv av adtol 7 éxovor 
Kal Tots dAAous TapEXovar, Kat m70Neus eg abr av 
ovoTica,, Kai TavTats dpicar 7Hv ‘ENAdda kat 
mpoBarécbar mp0 dardvrosy hav. taira yap 
apdéas o8 ipSvov. éxelvous eddatmovas Toujoets, 
aAAd Kal mdvras Has els dopdAcvav Kataornoets. 
Hv 8° ouv TOUT Ovapdprys, aan” éxetvd ye podiws 
mowmoes, Tas TOAets Tas THY ’Aciay KaTotKodoas 
erevbepuicets. 

"O re 8° dv rovTwy mpaEar Suv Os 7) Kat udvov 

7p nOfis H Kal p 

emuxetpyons, ovK cof? éTrws ob HaMov Tov dMcov 
eddoxyuroets, Kat Sixaiws, aw mep adtds 7° emt 
Tan? Spunons Kal ods “EMqvas apoTpepns: 
evel viv ye tis ovK av etkdrws Ta oupBeByxora 
Bavpdoeve Kal catappovncerev Hpav, Tov Tapa 
pev Tots BapBapas, obs drrendayev padaKods 
elvau Kal moAdpwy diretpous Kal Sieh Dappevovs 
bd THs Teudiis, dvdpes eyyeyovacw ot THs 
‘EAAddos dpyew jgt@oay, Trav 3 ‘EMivey ovdels 
Tooobrov meppornxey wor emuxepfioat Tis. "Actas 
Has Trovhoa xuptous, dAAd, Tocobrov abrdiy da7ro- 
Acretppevoe Tvyxdvopev, Wor exeivor pév ovK 
WKvyoayv ovdé mpotimdpEa ris exOpas tis mpds 
tovs “EAAnvas, tysets 5” odd” viép Ov KaKO@s ema- 
Dopev dpivecBar ToAuapeV adrovs, adn’ opodoyouy- 
Twy éxelvwy ev amace Tos Tohewous pare orparid)~ 
Tas €xew pyre oTparnyovs pnt’ dAdo pndev Tav 





@ For this and what follows ef. Paneg. 133-136. 
> Persian effeminacy is described at length in Paneg. 
150 ff. 
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the barbarians, to strip from that empire all the 
territory which I defined a moment ago, to deliver 
these homeless wanderers from the ills by which 
they are afflicted and which they inflict upon others, 
to collect them into cities, and with these cities to 
fix the boundary of Hellas, making of them buffer 
states to shield us all. For by doing this, you will 
not only make them prosperous, but you will put 
us all on a footing of security. If, however, you 
do not succeed in these objects, this much you will 
at any rate easily accomplish,—the liberation of the 
cities which are on the coast of Asia. 

But no matter what part of this undertaking you 
are able to carry out, or only attempt to carry out, 
you cannot fail to attain distinguished glory ; and it 
will be well deserved if only you will make this the 
goal of your own efforts and urge on the Hellenes in 
the same course. For as things now are, who would 
not have reason to be amazed* at the turn events 
have taken and to feel contempt for us, when among 
the barbarians, whom we have come to look upon 
as effeminate and unversed in war and utterly de- 
generate from luxurious living,? men have arisen® 
who thought themselves worthy to rule over Hellas, 
while among the Hellenes no one has aspired so high 
as to attempt to make us masters of Asia? Nay, we 
have dropped so far behind the barbarians that, 
while they did not hesitate even to begin hostilities 
against the Hellenes, we do not even have the spirit to 
pay them back for the injuries we have suffered at 
their hands. On the contrary, although they admit 
that in all their wars they have no soldiers of their 
own nor generals nor any of the things which are 


¢ Dareius, Xerxes. 
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126 ets tods Kuddvous xpnoiuwr, aAdd tTabta mara 
Tap av peTamepmopEevay, cis TooP? Trcopeev 
emOupias Tod KaKéis Has atrovs mrovely, aor” 
eLov piv taxeivwy adeds exew mpos pds 7 
adrovs mepi pixp@v mroAenoduev, Kal todvs ad- 
toTapevous THS apyns THs Baciwdws ovyKata- 

z ‘ / ¢ > 3 ‘ Lee 
otpepopeba, Kat AcAnOapev Huds adtods eviore 
[108] wera Tav TaTpLKdy exOpav Tods Tijs adbtis ovy- 
yevelas preréxovtas amoAdvvar Cytoivtes. 

127 Ato Kai cot vopilw ovpdépew ottws avavipws 
Siaxepevwy tov dAAwy mpooTHvat tod moAduov 
Tob mpos exeivov. mpoorKer dé tois péev aAdAots 

a > See 3 4 fd A ~ > 
tots ad’ ‘Hpaxddous meduxdat kal tois ev oA- 
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/ J ze a a A > 
orépyew, €v 7 Tvyxdvovor KaToiKobvres, of ) 
@orTep adetov YEyevnpLevoy dmacav THY “EMdba 
maTpioa vopilery, Bomep 6 syerijoas bpas, Kat 
xuwduvevew vrép adbtijs dpoiws womep trép dv 
pdaAtora omovddLers. 

128 “Jows 8 av twes emuTtuioat pot ToAunoevay 
Tav oddev GAAo Suvapévwr Aue TobT0 movety, dru 
aé mpoetAdunv mapaxarely emt Te Thy oTpateiay 
THv émt tods BapBdpovs Kai tHv emery TH 
tav ‘ENjvwv, mapadiady ri éepavtod médw. 
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129 €yw 8° ef pév mpos aAdAous Tivas mpdtEpov éz- 
exetpovv Siadéyecbar epi tovtwy 7} mpds tiv 

i x € ~ AY x 4,3 a > 
matpisa Tv abTod Tiv Tpis Tobs “ENAnvas éAcv- 
Jepdoacay, Sis pev dnd rav BapBdpwr, dmaé &° 





2 Cf. Paneg. 135. > Cf. Paneg. 133, 136. 
¢ Cf. Paneg. 134. @ Paneg. 157. 
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serviceable in times of danger, but have to send and 
get all these from us,* we have gone so far in our 
passion to injure ourselves that, whereas it lies in 
our power to possess the wealth of the barbarians in 
security and peace, we continue to wage war upon 
each other over trifles,» and we actually help to 
reduce to subjection those who revolt ¢ from the 
authority of the King, and sometimes, unwittingly, 
we ally ourselves with our hereditary foes ¢ and seek 
to destroy those who are of our own race. 
Therefore, since the others are so lacking in spirit, 
I think it is opportune for you to head the war against 
the King ; and, while it is only natural for the other 
descendants of Heracles, and for men who are under 
the bonds of their polities and laws, to cleave fondly 
to that state in which they happen to dwell, it is 
your privilege, as one who has been blessed with 
untrammelled freedom,’ to consider all Hellas your 
fatherland, as did the founder of your race, and to be 
as ready to brave perils for her sake as for the things 
about which you are personally most concerned. 
Perhaps there are those—men capable of nothing 
else but criticism—who will venture to rebuke me 
because I have chosen to challenge you to the task 
of leading the expedition against the barbarians and 
of taking Hellas under your care, while I have passed 
over my own city. Well, if I were trying to present 
this matter to any others before having broached it 
to my own country, which has thrice’ freed Hellas— 
twice from the barbarians and once from the Lacedae- 


® Cf. 14, 15. t Cf. Paneg. 81. 

9 Twice from the barbarians—at Marathon and Salamis; 
once from the Spartans at the battle of Cnidus, where the 
navy under Conon put an end to the Spartan hegemony. 
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@ In the Panegyricus. » See General Introd. p. xxxviii. 
¢ See Paneg. 132, 184, 187. 4 See To Dem. 50. 
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monian yoke—I should confess my error. In truth, 
however, it will be found that I turned to Athens first 
of all and endeavoured to win her over to this cause 
with all the earnestness of which my nature is capable,* 
but when I perceived that she cared less for what I 
said than for the ravings of the platform orators,? 
I gave her up, although I did not abandon my efforts. 
Wherefore I might justly be praised on every hand, 
because throughout my whole life I have constantly 
employed such powers as I possess in warring on the 
barbarians, in condemning those who opposed my 
plan, and in striving to arouse to action whoever I 
think will best be able to benefit the Hellenes in any 
way or to rob the barbarians of their present pros- 
perity. Consequently, I am now addressing myself 
to you, although I am not unaware that when I am 
proposing this course many will look at it askance, 
but that when you are actually carrying it out all will 
rejoice in it; for no one has had any part in what 
I have proposed, but when the benefits from it shall 
have been realized in fact, everyone without fail 
will look to have his portion. 

Consider also what a disgrace it is to sit idly by 
and see Asia flourishing more than Europe and the 
barbarians enjoying a greater prosperity ° than the 
Hellenes ; and, what is more, to see those who derive 
their power from Cyrus, who as a child was cast out 
by his mother on the public highway, addressed by 
the title of ‘‘ The Great King,” while the descendants 
of Heracles, who because of his virtue was exalted by 
his father to the rank of a god,? are addressed by 
meaner titles¢ than they. We must not allow this 


¢ The Spartan kings are merely ‘“ kings,” while the 
Persian king is ‘‘ The Great King.” 
825 
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state of affairs to go on; no, we must change and 
reverse it entirely. 

Rest assured that I should never have attempted 
to persuade you to undertake this at all had power 
and wealth been the only things which I saw would 
come of it; for I think that you already have more 
than enough of such things, and that any man is 
beyond measure insatiable who deliberately chooses 
the extreme hazard of either winning these prizes 
or losing his life. No, it is not with a view to the 
acquisition of wealth and power that I urge this 
course, but in the belief that by means of these 
you will win a name of surpassing greatness and 
glory. Bear in mind that while we all possess bodies 
that are mortal, yet by virtue of good will and praise 
and good report and memory which keeps paee with 
the passage of time we partake of immortality *— 
a boon for which we may well strive with all our 
might and suffer any hardship whatsoever. You may 
observe that even common citizens of the best sort, 
who would exchange their lives for nothing else, are 
willing for the sake of winning glory to lay them 
down in battle ;* and, in general, that those who 
crave always an honour greater than they already 
possess are praised by all men, while those who are 
insatiable with regard to any other thing under the 
sun are looked upon as intemperate and mean. But 
more important than all that I have said is the truth 
that wealth and positions of power often fall into 
the hands of our foes, whereas the good will of our 
fellow-countrymen and the other rewards which I 
have mentioned are possessions to which none can 
fall heir but our own children, and they alone. I 


¢ The same sentiment is in Epist. iii. 4. 
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{110] 


9 Cf. Paneg. 138 ff. > Cyrus. See 66. 
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could not, therefore, respect myself if I failed to 
advance these motives in urging you to make this 
expedition and wage war and brave its perils. 

You will best resolve upon this question if you feel 
that you are summoned to this task, not by my words 
only, but by your forefathers, by the cowardice of the 
Persians, and by all who have won great fame and 
attained the rank of demigods because of their 
campaigns against the barbarians, and, most of all, 
by the present opportunity, which finds you in the 
possession of greater power than has any of those 
who dwell in Europe, and finds him against whom 
you are to make war more cordially hated and 
despised by the world at large than was ever any 
king before him. 

I should have given much to be able to blend into 
one all the speeches I have delivered on this question; 
for the present discourse would then appear more 
worthy of its theme. But, as things are, it devolves 
upon you to search out and consider, from all my 
speeches, the arguments which bear upon and urge 
you to this war; for so you will best resolve upon 
the matter. 

Now I am not unaware that many of the Hellenes 
look upon the King’s power as invincible. Yet one 
may well marvel at them if they really believe that 
the power which was subdued to the will of a mere 
barbarian—an ill-bred® barbarian at that—and col- 
lected in the cause of slavery, could not be scattered 
by a man of the blood of Hellas, of ripe experience 
in warfare, in the cause of freedom—and that too 
although they know that while it is in all cases 
difficult to construct a thing, to destroy it is, com- 
paratively, an easy task. 
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Bear in mind that the men whom the world most 
admires and honours are those who unite in them- 
selves the abilities of the statesman and the general. 
When, therefore, you see the renown which even in 
a single city is bestowed on men who possess these 
gifts, what manner of eulogies must you expect to 
hear spoken of you, when among all the Hellenes 
you shall stand forth as a statesman who has worked 
for the good of Hellas, and as a general who has 
overthrown the barbarians? I, for my part, think 
that this will set a limit to human endeavour ; for 
no other man will ever be able to do deeds greater 
than these, because among the Hellenes there will 
never be again so great an enterprise as that of 
leading us forward out of our innumerable wars into 
a spirit of concord ; nor, among the barbarians, is 
it likely that so great a power will ever be built 
up again if once you shatter that which they now 
possess. Therefore, in generations yet to come, no 
one, no matter how surpassing his genius, will ever 
be in a position to do so great a thing. Yes, and 
speaking of those who lived before your time, T could 
show that their deeds are excelled by the things 
which you have even now accomplished, in no specious 
sense but in very truth; for since you have over- 
thrown more nations than any of the Hellenes has 
ever taken cities, it would not be hard for me to 
prove, comparing you with each of them in turn, 
that you have accomplished greater things than they. 
But I have deliberately abstained from this mode of 
comparison, and for two reasons: because some 
writers employ it in season and out of season, and 
also because Iam unwilling to represent those whom 
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* The treasury of the Confederacy of Delos was origin- 
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the world regards as demigods as of less worth than 
men who are now living. 

Ponder well the fact (to touch upon examples from 
the distant past) that while no man, whether poet or 
writer of prose, would applaud the wealth of Tan- 
talus, or the rule of Pelops, or the power of Eurys- 
theus, all the world, with one accord, would praise— 
next to the unrivalled excellence of Heracles and the 
goodness of Theseus—the men who marched against 
Troy and all others who have proved to be like them. 
And yet we know that the bravest and most famous 
of them held their sway in little villages and petty 
islands ; nevertheless they left behind them a name 
which rivals that of the gods and is renowned through- 
out the world. For all the world loves, not those 
who have acquired the greatest power for themselves 
alone, but those who have shown themselves to be 
the greatest benefactors of Hellas. 

And you will observe that this is the opinion 
which men hold, not of these heroes only, but of all 
mankind. Thus, no one would praise our city either 
because she was once mistress of the sea, or because 
she extorted such huge sums of money from her 
allies and carried them up into the Acropolis,? nor 
yet, surely, because she obtained power over many 
cities—power to devastate them, or aggrandize 
them, or manage them according to her pleasure 
(for all these things it was possible for her to do) ; 
no, all these things have been the source of man 
complaints against her, while because of the battle 
of Marathon, the naval battle at Salamis, and most 
of all because her citizens abandoned their own 


ally in the island of Delos; later it was transferred to the 
Parthenon at Athens. 
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3 For these services see Puneg. 9t-96. 

> He means the spot where the trophy was raised, marked 
later by the column erected by the Greeks. Herod. vii. 228. 

¢ For like apologies see dntid.9; Panath. 4; Epist. vi. 6. 
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homes to insure the deliverance of Hellas,* she 
enjoys the encomiums of all mankind. The same 
opinion is held regarding the Lacedaemonians also ; 
their defeat at Thermopylae is more admired than 
their many victories ; the trophy ® which was erected 
by the barbarians over the Lacedaemonians is an 
object of affectionate regard and of pilgrimages, while 
the trophies erected by the Lacedaemonians over 
their enemies call forth, not praise, but odium ; for 
the former is regarded as a proof of valour, the latter 
of selfish greed. 

Now if, after examining and reviewing all these 
admonitions in your own mind, you feel that my 
discourse is in any part rather weak and inadequate,° 
set it down to my age, which might well claim 
the indulgence of all; but if it is up to the 
standard of my former publications, I would have 
you believe that it was not my old age that con- 
ceived it but the divine will that prompted it, not 
out of solicitude for me, but because of its con- 
cern for Hellas, and because of its desire to deliver 
her out of her present distress and to crown you 
with a glory far greater than you now possess. I 
think that you are not unaware in what manner the 
gods order the affairs of mortals: for not with 
their own hands do they deal out the blessings and 
curses that befall us; rather they inspire in each 
of us such a state of mind that good or ill, as the 
case may be, is visited upon us through one another. 
For example, it may be that even now the gods 
have assigned to me the task of speech while to 
you they allot the task of action,? considering that 
you will be the best master in that province, while 


4 Cf. Epist. ix. 17. 
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Tous émueyvouevous oUTwW Toinowor Tas ads 
mpagers (Govpalew @s ovddevds adAdov THY mpo- 
yeyernpeveny. aroAd. be BovdAdpevos Tovatra A€yew 
ov Sdvapac tHv 8 airiav 8° wv, mreovdnrs Tod 
Sdovros elpynKa. 

154 Aowrov odv €or ra mpoeipnpeva cuvayayeir, 
iv’ as év édaytorous KariBous TO Kepd.Aavov Tay 
oupBeBovrevpevey. dnpl yap xphvai ce tovds pev 
“EMqvas edepyerely, Makeddvwv Se Bacirevew, 
Tay be BapBapay ws meiorww ape. Wy yap 
Taira mpdtrys, dmavrés cou ydpw e€ovoty, of pev 








2 The indigenous Macedonians are regarded as half 
barbarians. 
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in the field of speech I might prove least irksome 
to my hearers. Indeed, I believe that even your 
past achievements would never have reached such 
magnitude had not one of the gods helped you to 
succeed ; and I believe he did so, not that you 
might spend your whole life warring upon the 
barbarians in Europe alone, but that, having been 
trained and having gained experience and come to 
know your own powers in these campaigns, you 
might set your heart upon the course which I have 
urged upon you. It were therefore shameful, now 
that fortune nobly leads the way, to lag behind 
and refuse to follow whither she desires to lead you 
forward. 

It is my belief that, while you ought to honour 
everyone who has any praise for your past accom- 
plishments, you ought to consider that those laud 
you in the noblest terms who judge your nature 
capable of even greater triumphs, and not those 
whose discourse has gratified you for the moment 
only, but those who will cause future generations 
to admire your achievements beyond the deeds of 
any man of the generations that are past. I would 
like to say many things in this strain, but I am not 
able; the reason why, I have stated more often 
than I ought. 

It remains, then, to summarize what I have said 
in this discourse, in order that you may see in the 
smallest compass the substance of my counsels. I 
assert that it is incumbent upon you to work for the 
good of the Hellenes, to reign as king over the 
Macedonians,* and to extend your power over the 
greatest possible number of the barbarians. For 
if you do these things, all men will be grateful to 
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"EdAnves brép adv ed macxovor, Maxeddves 8 Hv 
BaowtKds adda pat) TuparviKds adbtdv emoraris, 
‘ +: ~ ue LA nn \ + oes 
TO 5€ tav dAAwy yévos, Hv Sia oe BapBapixfs 
U > , ey ~ > f 
deamoreias amaddayévres “EAAquixis émysedcias 
TUYWOL. 
af oe \ ra a ~ . 
155 Tai®’ é7ws prev yéypantat tots Katpots Kai 
Tais axpipeiats, map tudv tTaV akovdvrwy muvbd- 
veoOar Sixaiv eotw: ort pévtow BeATiw TovTwY 
Kal paAdov appdottovta tots trdpxovow ovdets 
av cot ovpPovrcvoerev, cadds ciddvar vopifw. 
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you: the Hellenes for your kindness to them; the 
Macedonians if you reign over them, not like a 
tyrant, but like a king ; and the rest of the nations, 
if by your hands they are delivered from barbaric 
despotism and are brought under the protection of 
Hellas 

How well this discourse has been composed with 
respect to appropriateness and finish of style is a 
question which it is fair to ask my hearers to answer ; 
but that no one could give you better advice than 
this, or advice more suited to the present situation 
—of this I believe that I am well assured. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue disastrous battle of Leuctra in 371 3.c., followed 
up by three Theban invasions of the Peloponnesus, 
had reduced Sparta to a state of extreme anxiety. 
In 869 B.c., on the first of these invasions, Epaminon- 
das had actually entered Sparta itself.* In addition 
he had called back the fugitive Helots and Mes- 
senians, and with them had founded the new city of 
Messene.? 

During the course of the later invasions, Corinth 
and some of the lesser allies of Sparta became 
restive. ‘They bore the brunt. of the Theban inroads, 
and got nothing for their pains. Therefore in 366 
B.c. they made overtures of peace to Thebes. One 
of the conditions which Thebes imposed was that 
the newly colonized city of Messene be recognized 
as independent.¢ Disposed to comply with this 
demand, the allied states, headed by the Corinthians, 
met in congress at Sparta to urge this course.? 

@ See note on Philip 48. 

> The Messenians and the Helots had revolted against 
Sparta during the earthquake of 464 B.c. Messene was 
destroyed and the Messenians who remained on the ground 
were enslaved. See Diodorus xv. 66. 

¢ This was in reality one of the terms of the peace of 
Pelopidas, secured by that Theban statesman in 367 p.c. 


See Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1. 36. 
4 See the speech of the Corinthians in Xenophon, Hell. 


vii. 4, 6-11. 
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Isocrates has chosen for the setting of this speech 
the dramatic moment when Corinth has just pre- 
sented the views of the allies. Archidamus III., son 
of the ruling king Agesilaus, rises in the assembly 
which had met to debate the question of war or 
peace with Thebes, and exhorts the Spartans to die 
rather than abandon Messene, their rightful and 
hereditary possession. 

This stirring plea, admirably simulating the martial 
ardour of Spartan youth, was a remarkable perform- 
ance for Isocrates in his ninetieth year. Among 
the ancient critics it excited general admiration 
as a masterpiece of finished composition, and 
animated style,* and as a model of patriotic senti- 
ment for citizens the world over.’ 

The purpose for which it was composed is a matter 
of conjecture. The out-and-out pro-Spartan senti- 
ment which runs through it does not accord with 
the severe strictures upon Spartan policy which 
Isocrates elsewhere makes. The speech has, there- 
fore, been explained both in ancient and modern 
times as a rhetorical exercise. This it probably 
was, in the sense that the author sought to enter 
sympathetically into Archidamus’s point of view. 
He liked and admired the young prince, as appears 
from his letter to Archidamus, written some years 
later, as well as from the attractive portrait which 
the oration itself presents. It was no doubt written 
partly as a personal compliment and sent to Archi- 
damus to make such use of as he saw fit, although 
it is improbable, if not impossible, that it was com- 
posed for him to deliver, But it was also intended, 


@ Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, 505. 
> Dionysius of Halicarnassus, /socrates, ix. 
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certainly, as a political document, setting forth in 
round terms, not only the feeling of the Spartans 
at this time, but also the Athenian hatred of Thebes 
and sympathy with Sparta which were accentuated 
during the ‘Theban supremacy. 

In view of the allusions to the peace congress of 
that year, the oration may probably be dated about 
366 B.c.% 


® See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 194. 
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[116] “lows Tweées bpav Davpdlovew OTe Tov aAXov 
Xpovov eupeepernas tots THs moAEws vopijiors ws 
obK ois? et tts dAXos TaV TAuccwrav, , TOTAUT AY me~ 
Troinuas TV petaBorny | wore Trept cy oxvodaw ot 
mpeaBurepor A€yev, TEpt Tobroy vedrepos ov Tap 
2 eAnAvba ovpBovrevowr. eye 8, el pe Tis TOV €t- 
Dopeven ev bpiy dyopevew dklos 7 ay THs Toews 
elpnkas, mOAAny a dav Houxtay qyov: viv & opéiv TOUS 
pev ovvayopevorras ols ot {moA€puoe mpoorarrovot, 
Tous 8 ovK éppwpevws evavTiovpLevors , Tous bé 
mavrdmacw dmroceowTKéTas, dvéorny dropavov- 
peevos a yeypaone mept TovTwy, alaxypov vopioas, 
el THV ‘dtav zo Biov raéw Siadvdarrey Tept- 
oypoprae THY mohw dvdgva ympioapevny € caus. 

3 “Hyodpar 8, ef cal mept Tay ddAwy mperrer ° rods 
THAKoUTOVs owwTdv, TEpl ye TOO ToAEpLeEtv 7) U1) 
TpoarjKew TovTous ddaTa ovp.Bovrevew, oimep Kal 
TOY KwoUvwY TArEioTov pépos pebéEovaw, dws TE 
87) Kal Tob yavat Te Tov Seovrewy ev Kow® xab- 

4 eordtos uty. ef perv yap ay SeSevypevor, wore 
ToUs pev mpeaBuTépovs mepi amdvrwv eldévar TO 


* In Sparta the young were not supposed to appear in 
public places. Plutarch states (Lycurgus 25) that men were 
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Dovntiess some of you are astonished that I, who 
heretofore have observed the customs ¢ of the state 
more faithfully, I dare say, than any other of my 
generation, have now so completely changed that 
I have come forward, in spite of my youth, to offer 
counsel regarding a subject which even our elders 
hesitate to discuss. ‘The fact is that if any of those 
who are accustomed to address you had spoken in a 
manner worthy of the state, I should strictly have held 
my peace ; but now, since J see that they are either 
seconding the demands of the enemy, or opposing 
them but feebly, or have kept silent altogether, I 
have risen to set forth my own views on this subject, 
feeling that it would be disgraceful if by keeping 
the place appropriate to my years I should allow the 
state to pass measures unworthy of itself. 

Moreover, I think that although on other matters 
it may be proper for men of my age to keep silent, 
yet on the question of war it is fitting that they 
most of all should give counsel who will also have 
the greatest part in the dangers, especially since the 
power to judge of what ought to be done is an 
endowment common to all of us. For if it were 
established that older men always know what is 


not allowed even in the market-place until after they were 
thirty years old. 
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Bedrarov, Tovs dé vewTépous pndé mrepi év0s opbds 
yryvwoKew, Kad@s av elxev dmelpyew 7pas Tob 
avpBovrcdewv: erretd7) 8’ od TH TAAIE TaV éTaV 
mpos TO dpoveiv eb Soap GAAnAwy, adAd TH 
[117] ddoes Kal rats émyedctais, mas ovK appoTépwr 
xp?) TOV mAuccdy metpav AapBaverv, iv’ &€& amdvrwy 
bpiv e€f tay pnbevre éréobax TO ovuppopurrata ; 

5 Oavpdalw & éaou Tpurpov pev jyetobat Kat orpa- 
romébwy apyev akvodow 7 Huds, dwep wv i) KaAdS 
BovArevodpevat ToAAats av cuupdopais Kal peydAats 
Thy TroAw Trepiparouev, eizely 8° a yryywoKopev 
mept wv vets peAdeTE Kpivewy ovK olovTat Sev Has, 
év ols Katopfwoarres pev adravtas buds wdedy- 
copev, Stapaprovres S€é THS DueTepas yvapns adrot 
pev iows davddrepar Sdfopnev elvar, ro 8€ Kowdv 
ovdev av Cnpwwoatper. 

6 Od pip ws emBupav Tob Aéyeu, otd” wes dus 
Tw Tapeckevacpevos Civ 7 tov mapeAbdvta xpd- 
vov, otTws elpnxa mept ToUTwv, aAAd BovAdpevos 
bpas mporpepat pendepiav drrodoxysd lew Tav rc 
KLOV, an’ év amacats Enrety et Tis Tt Sdvarar mept 

7T&v napdvtTwy mpaypatwr eimeiy ayabdv: ws e€ 
od Ty moh otKodper, oddels ovre Kiv8uvos ovre 
moAEos mept TocovTwy TO péyeBos Hyiv yeyove, 
mept dowy vovt BovAcvadpevor ovveAnAvbapev. Tpo- 
TEpov pLev “yep imép Tob Tév aAAwy 4, dpxew hywve- 
Copea, viv 8° dmép Tob py movelv avrot 70 Tmpog- 
tatrépevov: 6 onpetov éeXevOepias eortiv, vmep Fs 
ovdev 6 Tt THY Sewdv ody bropeveréov, od povov 


« Archidamus had commanded Spartan armies in 371 
and 367. See Xen. Hell. vi. 4. 17 and vii. 1. 28. 
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best, while the younger are never correct in their 
views, it would be right to exclude us from giving 
counsel ; but since it is not by the number of our 
years that we differ in wisdom from one another, 
but by our natural endowments and by our cultiva- 
tion of them, why should you not make trial of both 
the young and the old, in order that you may be 
in a position to choose from all courses which are 
proposed that which is the most expedient? I am 
amazed at those who think that we are fit to command 
ships of war and to lead armies in the field,t where 
bad judgement on our part would involve the state 
in many grave disasters, and yet do not think that 
we ought to express our views on matters which 
you are about to decide, wherein if we proved to be 
right we should benefit you all, while if, on the 
other hand, we failed of your assent we should our- 
selves perhaps suffer in reputation, but should not 
in any way impair the commonwealth. 

Jt is not, I assure you, because I am ambitious to 
be an orator, nor because I am prepared to change 
my former mode of life that I have spoken as I have 
about these things, but because I want to urge you 
not to reject any time of life, but to seek among all 
ages for the man who can offer good advice on the 
problems which now confront us ; for never since we 
have dwelt in Sparta has any war or any peril come 
upon us in which so much has been at stake as in 
this question which we are now assembled to discuss. 
For while in times past we fought that we might 
have dominion over the other states, now we must 
fight that we ourselves may not be forced to do their 
bidding—which is proof of a free spirit, to preserve 
which no hardship on earth is too great to endure, 
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jpiv, aAAd Kal Tots dAAous Tots pay Aiav dvavdpws 
Suarceyrevous GAAd Kal KaTa puKpov apeTis davTt- 
motouprevots. 

8 “Eye pev ody, ef Set rodpdy idiov eieiv, Edoipnv 
av anobavety 48 p41) Towjoas TO mpooTaTTdpevov 
pGAXov 7 TmoMamAdovov xpovov Civ rod TeTAYHLEVOU 
¢drodpevos a OnBatou KeAevouow: aioxvvoipyy 
yap av, el yeyovws peev ag’ “Hpaxdéous, Tot dé 
matpos Bactrevovros, adtos 8° émidofos adv Tuxetv 
Ths TYAS Tavrys, mepridope, Kal” doov éoriv én’ 
enol, Tv xwpav hv nulv of matépes Karédurov, 
TavTyy rods olKéTas Tovs tertépovs Exovras. 

948d 8€ Kal bpds THY abriy enol yrespeny EXEWs 
evOupnbevras ore péxpe pev TavTnat Tis aeepas 
dedvaruxnKevar Soxodpev év TH paxn 7H mpos 

[118] OnBaious, Kal Tots pév owpact KpatnOyvar dua Tov 
ovk 6plds Hynodpevov, tas Sé yvyds ere Kal viv 

10 adnrritrous exe, ef Sé doPybevres rods émidvras 
Kuwduvous mponcdpcld te TOY HyeTépwv adbrav, 
BeBarscoper Tas OnBateov aralovetas kal mond 
Gepvorepov TpoTTALoV TOD | Trept AcBxrpa Kat pavepa- 
TEpov or comer Kae Tpev atrav: 76 bev yap 
druxias, TO 8€ TAs Tetépas Siavolas € éorat yeye- 
vnp.evov. pndeis ody buds melon Tovadrats alcyv- 
vais THY ToAw TrepiBarety. 

11 Kairou Xiav mpoddpous of avppayxou oupBeBov- 
Acdeaow bpiv ws xp Meooyyay agevras Toujoa- 
cba TH cipyvnv. ols buets diKaiws av dpyiloube 





* The Spartan kings claimed descent from Heracles. 
Paneg. 62. 

> Archidamus became icing after the death of Agesilaus 
in 361 B.c. 
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not for us alone, but for all others as well who have 
not renounced every claim to manhood but still make 
even slight pretensions to courage. 

As for myself, at any rate, if I may speak my own 
mind, I had rather die this moment for not complying 
with the dictates of the foe than live many times my 
allotted span of life at the price of voting what the 
Thebans demand. For I should feel disgraced, I 
who am descended from Heracles,t who am the son 
of the ruling king and likely myself to attain to this 
honour,? if I did not strive with all the strength that 
is in me to prevent this territory, which our fathers 
left to us, from becoming the possession of our slaves. 
And I expect you also to share my feelings when you 
reflect that, while until the present day we seem 
to have been unfortunate in our contest with the 
Thebans,¢ and to have been overcome in body 
because of the mistakes of our leader,? yet up to 
this moment we possess our spirits unconquered ; 
but that if through fear of the dangers which now 
threaten us we relinquish anything that is ours, we 
shall justify the boasts of the Thebans, and erect 
against ourselves a trophy far more imposing and 
conspicuous than that which was raised at Leuctra ; 
for the one will stand as a memorial of our ill- 
fortune ; the other, of our abject spirit. Let no 
man, therefore, persuade you to fasten such a dis- 
grace upon the state. 

And yet our allies® have been only too zealous 
in advising you that you must give up Messene 
and make peacc. Because of this they merit your 

* Since the battle of Leuctra. 

4 Cleombrotus the king was partly blamed for the Spartan 


defeat at Leuctra. 
¢ Especially the Corinthians. See Introduction. 
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Ad GAA hal a > > ~ 2. ~ 3 ~ 
moAd paddAov 7 Tots e€ dpyfs amooTdow par. 
> ~ 4 A > fF ~ 
exeivor ev yap apeuevor THs Hyerépas didias Tas 
attav modes amwaAccav, eis oTdaes Kal odayas 
A 4 = ~ 
kal moAutelas movnpas euBaddvres, odTo 8” ads 
oe ~ ? ~ 
yKovor Kak@s Towjpoovres’ THY yap ddkav, Hy Huty 
e z A ~ 
of mpoyovor peta TOAABY Kwddvwv ev Extakoaiots 
mw 4 ci a > 7 
Ereot Krnodpevot Karédumov, tabryy ev dAtyw 
~ ~ a 
xpovw meifovow nuds anoBadreiv, 4s ot7” anpere- 
/ ~ , 
otépav 7H Aaxedaipov. oupdopay odre detvorépay 
ovdémor av ecdtpetv ydvvyPncav. «is toito 8 
qKovot TAcovegias Kal Tooad’TnY Tpdv KaTeyva- 
> , o ~ 
Kaotw dvavdpiav, woTe TodAdKis Was awwoavTes 
dmép Ths aitav modAeuetv, trép Mecorjvys otk 
w a - > ee Rae »: ‘ A # 
otovrat Seiv KwdSvuvevew, GAN iv adbrol rH odere- 
av attav dofpadds Kkapr@vrat, Tmeipa@vrar didd- 
> 
~ a > a ~ € 
GKew Huds Ws xp Tots éx@pots Tis juerépas 
~ A cal “a 
mapaxwpyoat, Kal mpos tois dAdots émametAobow 
ws ef py TabTa ovyywpnoopev momnoduevoe THY 
elpyvnv Kata apas adrovs. éeyw 8 ob tocotTw 
i. ~ a 
yxarerdrepov iyotpat tov Kivduvov jpiv eceabae 
Tov avev TovTwr, daw KaAAiw Kal Aapmpdrepor Kal 
napa maow avOpwrots dvopacrdtepov* TO yap p71) 
ee ee > A > ¢ ~ Ces! fond cA 
Se érépwv GAAa. Sv’ ypav adr&v metpaobar cwleobac 





@ The Arcadians had joined the Thebans in invading 
Sparta. The Argives, Eleans, and Achaeans had also 
forsaken Sparta and gone over partly or wholly to the 
Thebans. 

> Such disturbances and changes of government took 
place about this time in Arcadia, Argos, Sicyon, Elis, and 
Phlius. See Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1-4. By vicious forms of 
government Archidamus probably refers to the democracies 
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indignation far more than those who revolted from 
you at the beginning. For the latter, when they 
had forsaken your friendship, destroyed their own 
cities, plunging them into civil strife and massacres 
and vicious forms of government.? These men, on 
the other hand, come here to inflict injury upon us ; 
for they are trying to persuade us to throw away in 
one brief hour the glory which our forefathers amid 
manifold dangers during the course of seven hundred 
years © acquired and bequeathed to us—a disaster 
more humiliating to Lacedaemon and more terrible 
than any other they could ever have devised. So 
far do they go in their selfish greed, so great is the 
cowardice which they impute to us, that they, who 
have time and again called upon us to make war in 
defence of their own territory,4 think we ought not 
to risk battle for Messene, but, in order that they 
may themselves cultivate their lands in security, 
seek to convince us that we ought to yield to the 
enemy a portion of our own; and, besides all that, 
they threaten that if we do not comply with these 
terms, they will make a separate peace. For my 
part, I do not think that our risk without their 
alliance will be as much more serious for us as it 
will be more glorious and splendid and notable in 
the eyes of all mankind; for to endeavour to pre- 
serve ourselves and to prevail over our enemies, 
not through the aid of others, but through our own 


which in various places had been set up instead of the earlier 
oligarchies. 

¢ A round number for the period between 1104 s.c., the 
traditional date when the sons of Heracles took Sparta, and 
the date of the present oration, 366 B.c. 

4 Especially Corinth and Phlius. See Xenophon, Hell. 
iv. 4. 7 and 15. 
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Kal meptyevécbar THY exOpdv spodroyovpevov Tots 
GAdos toils THs méAews Epyors eoriv. 
Od8é adore S€ Adyous dyamjoas, GAN’ det vopt- 


[119] Cwv tods mepi todTo dtatpiBovtas dpyorépous elvac 
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A A f ~ ION an = / 
mpos Tas mpates, viv obdev ay rept AElovos mroun- 
caipny 7) Suvynbivae mepl tev TpoKepevwr dis Bov- 
a ~ , 
Aopar SveAPeiv: ev yap TH Twapdvee bud tovTwy €Ami- 
lw peylorwy ayabdv atrios av yevéoOan TH mdAe. 
Ilparov pév odv oipat deity SiadrexOfvar mpos 
duds Sv tpdmov éxryoducba Meooyvny xai dv 
ds airtas év [leAovovvjow Katwrjcate Awprets 
TO maAauov ovres. Sia TObTO Sé mpoArjpouar Trop- 
pwrépuber, W” éeniotrnobe dre tadryv buds TH 
xdpav emyeipodow aroorepelv, ty tpuets oddev 
e n \ ” , , ’ 
Hrrov 7 THY GAAny AaKkedaipova KéxTynobe SiKaiws. 
> A A € Fond la * if A 
Eves) yap ‘Hpaxdfs periddage tov Biov Oeds 
éx Ovnrod yevopevos, KaTa prev apyas of aides ad- 
~ A ‘ ~ > ~ ti tJ cal ra 
700 Sia THY TOV exOpav Svvayw ev ToAdois mAd- 
vos Kal Kwdvvois Hoav, TekevTHoavTos 8° Edpv- 
obéws Kata@knoav év Awpredow. emi 5€ tpirns 
yeveds adixovto eis AcAdovs, xpijcacba 7@ pav- 
a 
Teiw mept Tivwy BovdnBevres. 6 5 Beds rept ev 
av éxnpwirncay odk avetiev, exédevoe 8’ adbrods 
él tiv matpwav iévar ywpav. oKomovpevor Sé 
Thy pavretay, evptoxov “Apyos péev Kat’ ayyoretav 
avTay yuyvopevov (Etdpvobéws yap dmobavdvtos 
pévor Hepoeddv joav KatadcAcrppévor), Aaxedai- 





2 An ajlusion to the traditional Spartan fondness for 
brevity and distrust of eloquence. 

* For the return of the sons of Heracles and details 
connected therewith see Apollodorus ii. 8. 2-4, and Frazer’s 
notes on this passage (Loeb Classical Library, Vol. I.). 
Cf. Paneg. 54-58 and notes. ‘ 
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powers, is in keeping with the past achievements of 
our state. 

Although I have never been fond of oratory, having 
in fact always thought that those who cultivate the 
power of speech are somewhat lacking in capacity 
for action,? yet at the moment there is nothing I 
should value more than the ability to speak as I 
desire about the question now before us; for in 
the present crisis I am confident that with this aid 
I could render a very great service to the state. 

First, I think that I ought to explain to you in 
what way we acquired Messene, and for what reasons 
you settled in the Peloponnesus—you who from of 
old are Dorians. And the reason why I shall go 
back to remote times is that you may understand why 
your enemies are trying to rob you of this country, 
which you acquired, no less than Lacedaemon itself, 
with a just title. 

When Heracles had put off this life and from being 
mortal became a god, his sons at first went on divers 
wanderings and faced many perils because of the 
power of their enemies ;® but after the death of 
Eurystheus they fixed their habitation among the 
Dorians. In the third generation thereafter they 
came to Delphi, desiring to consult the oracle about 
certain matters. Apollo, however, made them no 
answer to the questions which they asked, but merely 
bade them seek the country of their fathers. Search- 
ing into the meaning of the oracle, they found, first, 
that Argos belonged to them by right of their being 
next of kin, for after the death of Eurystheus they 
were the sole survivors of Perseus’ line ; © next, that 


¢ Sthenelus, father of Eurystheus, was a son of Perseus. 
For the manner of Eurystheus’ death see Paneg. 60. 
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@ Tyndareus, son of Perieres and of Perseus’ daughter, 
Gorgophone, was king of Lacedaemon until driven out by 
his half-brother Hippocoén and by Hippocoén’s sons. 
See Apollodorus iii. 10. 5. 

> Heracles slew Hippocoén and his twenty sons and 
restored Tyndareus. 

¢ Castor was slain during a foray in Messene. His 
brother, Polydeuces, who according to most accounts was 
a son of Zeus by Leda, while Castor was a son of Tyndareus 
by Leda, refused to accept immortality unless it was shared 
by his brother. Zeus, therefore, granted that the two 
brothers dwell, on alternate days, among the gods and 
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Lacedaemon was theirs by right of gift, for when 
Tyndareus, having been driven from his throne,* was 
restored to it by Heracles,’ after Castor and Poly- 
deuces had vanished from among men,° he gave the 
land to Heracles because of this act of kindness and 
also because of the kinship of Heracles and his own 
sons ; and lastly, they found that Messene was theirs 
as a prize taken in war, for Heracles, when he had 
been robbed of the cattle from Erytheia ¢ by Neleus 
and all his sons except Nestor, had taken the country 
captive and slain the offenders, but had committed 
the city to Nestor’s charge, believing him to be 
prudent, because, although the youngest of his 
brethren, he had taken no part in their iniquity. 

Assuming this to be the purport of the oracle, 
they joined forces with your forefathers and organ- 
ized an army, sharing meantime their own country 
with their followers,’ but receiving from them the 
kingship as the prize reserved for themselves alone ; 
then having confirmed these covenants by mutual 
pledges, they set out upon the expedition. The 
perils which befell them on the march, and the other 
incidents’ which have no bearing on the present 
theme, I need not take the time to describe. Let 
it suffice that, having conquered in war those who 
among men. According to others, both were sons of Zeus. 
Hence Isocrates can refer to their kinship with Heracles, 
the son of Zeus and Alemene. See Apollodorus iii. 11. 2 
and Isocrates, Helen 61. 

4 To fetch the cattle of Geryon from Erytheia, an island 
off the coast of Spain, was the tenth labour imposed on 
Heracles by Eurystheus. See Apollodorus ii. 5. 10. 

* That is, the common folk of the Dorians as distinguished 
from the descendants of Heracles, the ancestors of Archi- 
damus. 

7 Such as are told in Apollodorus ii. 8. 3. 
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@ Procles and Eurysthenes, twin sons of Aristodemus, 
along with Temenos and Cresphontes, sons of Aristomachus, 
drew lots for Argos, Lacedaemon, and Messene. 

> According to the usual account, it was Aepytus, a son 
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dwelt in the regions which J have mentioned, they 
divided their kingdom into three parts.* 

Now you men of Sparta have until this day re- 
mained faithful to the oaths and to the covenants 
which you made with my forefathers ; therefore in 
time past you have fared better than the rest of the 
world, and in time to come you may reasonably 
hope, if you continue as you have been, to fare 
better than at present. But the Messenians went 
so far in their wickedness that they plotted against 
and slew Cresphontes, albeit he was the founder of 
their state, the sovereign of their land, a descendant 
of Heracles, and once the leader of their armies. 
His sons, however, escaped the perils which con- 
fronted them and threw themselves upon the mercy 
of Sparta, beseeching us to come to the aid of their 
dead father ® and offering us their land. And you, 
after inquiring of Apollo, and being directed by him 
to accept this gift and avenge the wronged, there- 
upon beleaguered the Messenians, forced them to sur- 
render, and thus gained possession of their territory. 

I have not, it is true, recounted in detail our 
original titles to this land (for the present occasion 
does not permit me to go into legendary history, and 
I have had to set them forth with too great brevity 
for clearness); yet I am sure that even this brief 
statement makes it evident to all that there is no 
difference whatever between the way in which we 
acquired the land which is acknowledged to be ours 
and the land to which our claim is disputed. For 
we inhabit Lacedaemon because the sons of Heracles 
gave it to us, because Apollo directed us to do so, 


of Cresphontes, who avenged the death of his father. Avpollo- 
dorus ii. 8. 5. 
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* Tn 559 b.c., when Cyrus became ruler of Persia. 

» By the peace terms of Pelopidas. See introduction to 
this oration. 

© Messene was not actually subdued until 724-723 B.c. 
Perhaps Isocrates is speaking loosely, or perhaps he follows 
another source than Pausanias, who is almost our sole 
authority for this period. However, the conquests of 
Alcamenes took place about 786 8.c., and Isocrates perhaps 
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and because we fought and conquered those who held 
it; and Messene we received from the same people, 
in the same way, and by taking the advice of the 
same oracle. To be sure, if we are in a mood not to 
defend our title to anything, not even if they de- 
mand that we abandon Sparta itself, it is idle to 
be concerned about Messene ; but if not one of you 
would consent to live if torn from the fatherland, 
then you ought to be of the same mind about that 
country ; for in both cases we can advance the same 
justifications and the same reasons for our claim. 

Then again you are doubtless well aware that 
possessions, whether private or public, when they 
have remained for a long time in the hands of their 
owner, are by all men acknowledged to be hered- 
itary and incontestable. Now we took Messene 
before the Persians acquired their kingdom? and 
became masters of the continent, in fact before a 
number of the Hellenic cities were even founded. 
And yet notwithstanding that we hold these titles, 
the Thebans would on the one hand restore Asia as 
his ancestral right to the barbarian,® who has not yet 
held sway over it for two hundred years, while on 
the other hand they would rob us of Messene, which 
we have held for more than twice that length of 
time ;¢ and although it was only the other day that 
they razed both Thespiae and Plataea to the ground,? 
yet now, after a lapse of four hundred years, they 
propose to settle their colonists in Messene—acting 
refers to this or a similar event. See Pausanias iv. 4. 3. 
Dinarchus (Against Demosthenes 73) gives the same figure 
as Isocrates. 

4 Plataea was destroyed about 372 B.c., and Thespiae 


shortly after. See Diodorus xv. 46. 4 and Xenophon, Hell. 
vi. 3.1. Others give the date as 374 8.c. 
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31 
[122] 3 





2 Cf. the Peace of Antalcidas. See Paneg. 115 ff. and 
note. 

> See introduction. 

¢ Such were the Peace of Nicias (421 3.c., Thucyd. v. 18), 
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in both cases contrary to the oaths and covenants.* 
Were they restoring those who are truly Messenians, 
they would still be acting unjustly, but at least they 
would have a more plausible pretext for wronging us ; 
but as the case stands, it is the Helots whom they are 
trying to settle on our frontier,’ so that the worst 
fate which threatens us is not that we shall be robbed 
of our land contrary to justice, but that we shall see 
our slaves made masters of it. 

You will perceive still more clearly from what 
follows both that we are now dealt with most 
unfairly and that in the past we held Messene 
justly. For in the many wars which have befallen 
us we have before this at times been forced to make 
peace when we were in much worse case than our 
foes.© But, although our treaties were concluded 
under circumstances in which it was impossible for us 
to seek any advantage, yet, while there were other 
matters about which differences arose, neither the 
Great King nor the city of Athens ever charged us 
with having acquired Messene unjustly. And yet 
how could we find a more thoroughgoing judgement 
on the justice of our case than this, which was 
rendered by our enemies and made at a time when 
we were beset with misfortunes ? 

That oracle, moreover, which all would acknow- 
ledge to be the most ancient and the most widely 
accepted and the most trustworthy in existence, 
recognized Messene as ours, not only at the time 
when it commanded us to receive the country as a 
gift from the sons of Cresphontes and to go to the 
aid of the wronged, but also later, when the war 


the Peace of Antalcidas, and the separate peace between 
Athens and Sparta (Xenophon, Hell. vi. 2. 1). 
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*JIn the second Messenian War, 685-668 B.c., the 
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dragged on and both sides sent delegations to 
Delphi, the Messenians appealing for deliverance 
and we inquiring how we could most speedily make 
ourselves masters of their city, the god gave them 
no answer, thus showing that their appeal was un- 
just, while to us he revealed both what sacrifices we 
should perform and to whom we should send for aid.* 

And yet how could anyone furnish testimony 
more significant or clearer than this? For it has 
been shown, first of all (since nothing prevents our 
restating these points briefly), that we received 
the country from its rightful owners; secondly, 
that we took it by war, precisely as most of the 
cities in those days were founded; further, that 
we drove out those who had grievously sinned 
against the children of Heracles—men who by right 
should have been banished from the sight of all 
mankind ; and, finally, it has been shown that the 
length of our tenure, the judgement of our enemies, 
and the oracles of Apollo all confirm our right to 
the possession of Messene. Anyone of these facts 
is enough to refute the assertions of those who 
presume to allege against us either that we now 
refuse to conclude peace because of a desire for 
aggrandizement, or that we then made war on the 
Messenians because we coveted what was not our 
own. I might perhaps say more than this about 
our acquisition of Messene, but I consider what I 
have already said to be sufficient. 

Those who advise us to make peace declare that 
prudent men ought not to take the same view of 
things in fortunate as in unfortunate circumstances, 


Athenians are said to have sent Tyrtaeus, the lame school- 
master, to the aid of the Spartans. See Pausanias iv. 15. 
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* For this Isocratean idealism cf. Peace 31-35. 
> Cf. To Demonicus 42 and Panath. 31, 32. 
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but rather that they should always consult their 
immediate situation and accommodate themselves 
to their fortunes, and should never entertain ambi- 
tions beyond their power, but should at such times 
seek, not their just rights but their best interests. 

In all else I agree with them, but no man could 
ever persuade me that one should ever deem any- 
thing to be of greater consequence than justice ; ¢ 
for I see that our laws have been made to secure it, 
that men of character and reputation pride them- 
selves upon practising it, and that it constitutes the 
chief concern of all well-regulated states ; further, 
I observe that the wars of the past have in the end 
been decided, not in accordance with the strongest 
forces, but in accordance with justice; and that, 
in general, the life of man is destroyed by vice and 
preserved by virtue. Therefore those should not 
lack courage who are about to take up arms in a 
just cause, but far more those who are insolent and 
do not know how to bear their good fortune with 
moderation.® 

Then, too, there is this point to consider: At 
present we are all agreed as to what is just, while 
we differ as to what is expedient. But now that 
two good things are set before us, the one evident, 
the other doubtful, how ridiculous you would make 
yourselves if you should reject that course which is 
acknowledged to be good and decide to take that 
which is debatable, especially when your choice is 
a matter of such importance! For according to 
my proposal you would not relinquish a single one 
of your possessions nor fasten any disgrace upon the 
state ; nay, on the contrary, you would have good 
hope that taking up arms in a just cause you would 
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Ent pev odv ris tperepas méAews obdev Exw 
toubrov eimeiv: ev yap Tots eméxewa xpdvots 
ovdéves TMOTE KpeirToUs Hudv els TavTyV THY 

a? > i aah 4 ~ Mv a ” 
yapav elo€Badrov: emt 5é trav addAwy moAdois av 

‘ > a 
Tis trapadelypace xpyoaito, Kal pddior’ él rijs 





@ That is, before the Theban invasion of 369 B.c. 
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fight better than your foes. According to their 
proposal, on the other hand, you would withdraw 
at once from Messene, and, having first committed 
this wrong against yourselves, you would perhaps 
fail to secure both what is expedient and what is 
just — and everything else which you expect to 
gain. For as yet it is by no means evident that if 
we do as we are bidden we shall henceforth enjoy 
a lasting peace. For I think you are not unaware 
that all men are wont to discuss just terms with 
those who defend their rights, while in the case of 
those who are over-ready to do what they are com- 
manded they keep adding more and more to the 
conditions which at first they intended to impose ; 
and thus it happens that men of a warlike temper 
obtain a more satisfactory peace than those who 
too readily come to terms. 

But lest I should seem to dwell too long on this 
point, I shall abandon all such considerations and 
turn at once to the simplest of my proofs. If no 
people, after meeting with misfortune, ever recovered 
themselves or mastered their enemies, then we 
cannot reasonably hope to win victory in battle ; 
but if on many occasions it has happened that 
the stronger power has been vanquished by the 
weaker, and that the besiegers have been destroyed 
by those confined within the walls, what wonder 
if our own circumstances likewise should undergo a 
change ? 

Now in the case of Sparta I can cite no instance 
of this kind, for in times past no nation stronger 
than ourselves ever invaded our territory ;* but in 
the case of other states there are many such examples 
which one might use, and especially is this true of 
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42 méAews THs "A@nvaiwy. rtovTouvs yap edpicoper, 
ef av peév tots dAAots mpocératrov, mpos Tods 
"EdAnvas diaBrnbévras, e€ dv dé tods bBpilovras 
a a 
Hpwvavto, mapa wdow avOparois eddoKiprjoavras. 
Tovs prev odv TadaLods KiWdUvoUS ci dtekLoiny, ods 
> ca A] > / ” fay Ral 
erowjnoavto mpos ’Apaldvas 7 Opdxas 7 TleAo- 
movynatovs tods pet Edpvobéws eis rHv xopav 

~ cad , ~ 
adrav eiaBaddvtas, tows dpyata kal méppw TeV 
vov mapdvtwy Adyew av Soxoinv: ev 5€ 7@ Tlep- 

~ f rf ba .% > a ~ > 
oud moAduw Tis odk oldev e€ olwv ovppopaiv ets 
f é / Ea ‘ ~ ” 

43 donv evdayoviay KatéoTyOaV; pdvou yap TOY é£w 
IleAotovvycov KatoikovvTwr, opavTes THY TOV 
BapBdpwv divapw dvurdotatov obcar, otk A&iwaav 
Bovrevcacba: wept THv mpooratropévwy avrois, 
3 > va! o a > , A la 
GAN edOuds eidovTo Trepudety avaotatov TH wéAw 
yeyernpevny pdddov 7) SovAcvovaav. éxdAumdvtes 
d€ Tv xwpav, Kai matpida pev Thy eAevOepiay 
vouloavrTes, KowwrijcavTes S€ TOV KiVdUVUY HytY, 

a oe xy\7 ¢ 
TooaTns peTaBoAjs etvyov, wate dAlyas Hudpas 
orepnlévres THY adTaV moddy ypévov TaV d\AwY 
Seomdtat KaTéoTHOGP. 
2 ig > a_ A tf ” ~ f a 

44. Ov povoy & eni tavTys dv tis THs mWéAEWS em- 

Py ff a Fol > tA AY > Zz e 
ei€eve TO TOAMAY dpvvecbat Tovs exfpous, ws TroA- 
Adv ayabdv atridy éorw, dAAd Kal Avovdatos 6 TU- 
pavvos KataoTas eis moXopKiay b7d Kapyndoviwy, 
ovdeptds ait owrypias bnodatvopervns, dAdAd Kal 
[125] 7@ aroAdum Katexydpuevos Kal THv Todkutav dvcKd- 
Aws mpos adrov Siaxeysevar, adros prev epéedAnoer 


@ See Paneg. 56 and 70. > See Paneg. 71-98. 
© These terms were to give earth and water, in token of 
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the city of the Athenians. For we shall find that 
as a result of dictating to others they lost repute 
with the Hellenes, while by defending themselves 
against insolent invaders they won fame among all 
mankind. Now if I were to recount the wars of 
old which they fought against the Amazons or the 
Thracians or the Peloponnesians* who under the 
leadership of Eurystheus invaded Attica, no doubt 
I should be thought to speak on matters ancient 
and remote from the present situation ; but in their 
war against the Persians,’ who does not know from 
what hardships they arose to great good-fortune ? 
For they alone of those who dwelt outside of the 
Peloponnesus, although they saw that the strength 
of the barbarians was irresistible, did not think it 
honourable to consider the terms imposed upon 
them,’ but straightway chose to see their city 
ravaged rather than enslaved. Leaving their own 
country,¢ and adopting 'reedom as their fatherland, 
they shared the dangers of war with us, and wrought 
such a change in their fortunes that, after being 
deprived of their own possessions for but a few 
days, they became for many years masters of the 
rest of the world.¢ 

Athens, however, is not the only instance by which 
one might show how great are the advantages of 
daring to resist one’s enemies. There is also the 
case of the tyrant Dionysius, who, when he was 
besieged by the Carthaginians, seeing not a glimmer 
of hope for deliverance, but being hard pressed both 
by the war and by the disaffection of his citizens, was, 
for his part, on the point of sailing away, when one of 


submission, to the heralds of the Great King. Herod. 
vii. 133. 4 Cf. Paneg. 96. ¢ Cf. Paneg. 72. 
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exmdetv, Tov bé _ Xpwpevey Twvds ToAuroavTos 

45 elzrely wes Kaddy éotw evrdpuov 7 Tuparvis, al- 
axurvbeis éf’ ofs SuevorOn Kal maAw émiyerphoas 
TroAeety moMas pev pupiddas Kapyndoview bu- 
épberpev, éykpareotépay dé TI apxny Thy TOV 
mohuréiy KATEOTHOATO, moAd 5é peilen Ty ouvapyw 
tiv adtob Tis mpoTEpov drapxovons exryoaro, 
Tupavvav d€ Tov Biov Suerédee, Kal Tov vidv év 
rats atrais tiais Kai duvacretas, ev alomep 
adros iv, KaTéAutev. 

46 LapamAjowa bé tovTo.s “Apoyras: 6 Makeddévev 
Baatreds | émpagev. rn bets yap dnd tov Bap- 
Bdpaw trav TpogoLKouvTey baxn Kal maons Maxe- 
Sovias dmoorepnbeis 70 ev mpatov ékdureiv thy 
X@pav Suevo on Kal TO oGpo. diacw lew, dKxovoas 
8€ Twos emawvobvros TO T™pos Atovdavov pydev, Kal 
petayvous woTep éxetvos, ywpiov puKpov KaTa- 
Aa Bas Kat Bonfevay evbevde peTamepabdpevos € evTos 
pev Tpidy pyvav Karéoxev amacav Maxedoviay, 
tov 8° éridoumov xpdvov Baciwedwv yhpa tov Biov 
ereAevTyCEV. 

47 *Ametzoysev 8 dv axovovrés te Kal A€yovTes, et 
maoas Tas ToiavrTas pages eterd lower, émet Kat 
Tay mept OnBas mpaxdévrwy él pvnobetnpev, ént 
Bev Tots yeyernjsevors av AuTrnbeipev, mept dé THY 
peddAdvrwv BeArious éAridas dv AdBoyrev. ToAwn- 
advTwy yap atTay bropetvat Tas elaBoAds Kal Tas 
ametdds Tas AueTepas, ets TODD 1 TUYN TA TpPay- 





« That is, it isa glorious thing to diea king. For the event, 
396 8.c., see Diodorus xiv. 58, and for the anecdote, Diodorus 
xiv. 8. 5 and Aelian, Variae Historiae, iv. 8. 

> Diodorus, xiv. 72. 6, says the shore was strewn with 
corpses. 
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his companions made bold to declare that “royalty 
is a glorious shroud.”’* Ashamed of what he had 
planned to do, and taking up the war afresh, he 
destroyed countless hosts of the Carthaginians,? 
strengthened his authority over his subjects, acquired 
far greater dominion than he had possessed before, 
ruled with absolute power until his death,° and left 
his son in possession of the same honours and powers 
as he himself had enjoyed. 

Similar to this was the career of Amyntas, king 
of the Macedonians. Worsted in battle by the 
neighbouring barbarians, and robbed of all Mace- 
donia, he at first proposed to quit the country and 
save his life, but hearing someone praise the remark 
made to Dionysius, and, like Dionysius, repenting 
of his decision, Amyntas seized a small fortified 
post, sent out thence for reinforcements, recovered 
the whole of Macedonia within three months, spent 
the remainder of his days on the throne, and finally 
died of old age.¢ 

But we should both grow weary, you with listening 
and I with speaking, if we were to examine every 
incident of this sort ; nay, if we were to recall also 
our experience with Thebes, while we should be 
grieved over past events, we should gain better 
hopes for the future. For when they ventured to 
withstand our inroads and our threats,® fortune so 
completely reversed their situation that they, who 


¢ Dionysius died in the spring of 367 B.c. 

4 Amyntas, defeated by the Illyrians, won such a victory 
in 393 B.c. See Diodorus xiv. 92. 3. Amyntas was father 
of Philip, and reigned from 394 to 370 B.c. 

¢ Of Agesilaus in 394, 378, and 377 B.c.; of Phoebidas 
in 382, and of Cleombrotusi n 378 and 376 B.c. 
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par’ adrdy wepidornoev, wate tov dAAov xpdvov 
th jpiv dvres viv yytv mpoorarrew abcobow. 

*Ooris ody dp&v tocavTas petaPoAds yeyevnue- 
vas éf’ Hud olerat mratcecOa, Alay avonrds éorww- 
GAAd Set Kaprepety emi tots mapoto. Kat Oappetv 
mept TOV peAAdvTwr, emiaTapevous OTL TAS TOLAUTAS 
oupdopas ai modes éravopbobyra. moAuteia xpn- 
oth Kai tats mepi Tov mdAcuov eurretpias. rept 
dv ovdels dv rodujoeey avrevmeiv, ws od THY meV 
éurreiptav paddrov trav dAAwv exopev, Todutetav 8 
olay elvat xpy, mapa povois Huy eotw. dv br- 
apxovTwy odk éoTw omws odK Gpewov mpdfopev 
TOV pndetépov rovTwy ToAAHY emysédcvay TeETrOLN- 
pevev. 

Karnyopotat Sé twes Tob mroddpov, Kai dueFép- 
YXovrat zy amoartiav adtob, Texuypios dAdo TE 
moAAois xpwmpevor Kal padtoTa Tots Tepl yuds ye- 
yernuevors, Kal Oavyalovow et twes otTw xader@ 
Kai mapapdAw mpdyuatt moreve a€vovaw. 

*"Eyd) 8€ moAAods prev ofda bd Tov TéAEuov peyd- 
Anv evdauproviay KTNOApEVOUS, moAhovs b¢ ris ba- 


50 apxovons dmoorepnbevras Sid THY <ipyyqy" oddev 


yap THY TovovTwv éorly drordpws ore Kaxov ovr” 
ayabov, aA ws dv xpyonral tis Tols mpdypace 
Kai Tois Kalpots, oUTws dvayKn Kal 7d Tédos 
éxBatver e€ atrdv. xpi S€ rods pev ed ampar- 
Tovras THs eipnvys émOupety: ev tavtn yap TH 
KaTaOTacEL mieiorov dv tis xpdvov Ta TrapdvTa 
Svapuddgever® TOUS dé Svoruxobvras TQ Trodewep 
mpooéxew Tov vobv: ex yap Ths Tapaxfis Kal Tijs 
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at all other times have been in our power, now assert 
their right to dictate to us. 

Seeing, then, that such great reversals have taken 
place, he is a very foolish person who thinks that 
they will fail to occur in our case; nay, we must 
endure for the present and be of good courage with 
regard to the future, knowing that states repair such 
disasters by the aid of good government and experi- 
ence in warfare ; and on this point no one would 
dare contradict me when I say that we have greater 
experience in military matters than any other people, 
and that government as it ought to be exists among 
us alone. With these two advantages on our side, 
we cannot fail to prove more successful in our under- 
takings than those who have paid but slight attention 
to either government or war. 

There are those who condemn war and dwell on 
its precariousness, employing many other proofs, 
but particularly our own experiences, and express 
surprise that men should see fit to rely on an 
expedient so difficult and hazardous. 

But I know of many who through war have acquired 
great prosperity, and many who have been robbed 
of all they possessed through keeping the peace ; 
for nothing of this kind is in itself absolutely either 
good or bad, but rather it is the use we make of 
circumstances and opportunities which in either 
case must determine the result. Those who are 
prosperous should set their hearts on peace, for in 
a state of peace they can preserve their present 
condition for the greatest length of time ; those, 
however, who are unfortunate should give their 
minds to war, for out of the confusion and innovation 
resulting from it they can more quickly secure a 
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Kawoupylas Oarrov av petaBorijs TUXOLEV. GY 
pets déBorKa pe) TavayrTia mpartovtes pavapev- 
OTe pev yap é&qv 7 py Tpupav, mAetous rods Troné- 
poovs ezrovovpeba Tod d€orros, émetdi) 3° ets dvdry- 
KnV kabéorapev @ate Kwduvevev, Tovxtas emu 
Pupodpev Kal Tepi dopadretas Bovrevdpeba. Kaitou 
xen Tous Bovdopevous erevbépous eivat Tas pev éx 
TOV emuraypdtoy ouvOnKas pevyew ws éyyos 
Sovretas oveas, movetaba dé Tas Siaddayds, 6 érav 
R Tmepryevuvra Tov éxOpaav q TH Stvapw Ty 
abrav eLiodowow Th TOV TroAcpicov: ws Tovavrny 
EKaOTOL THY Eipyvyy ovew, olay mep av tod 
moA€ov Tmowjowvrat Ty karddvow. 

“Oy evOvpovjevous xe? 2) mpomeTa@s buds adb- 
Tovs euBadeiv els aloxpas oporoyias, pse pabupo- 
TEpov dep ris mratpidos 7 TOV dAdo pavijvar ov- 
Aevopevous. dvapnobyre 5é mpds buds adrovs 
Ort TOV mrapeABovra xpovor, ef ToAopKoupevy tit 
Tov mOAcwy TOV ouppaxidwy eis povos Aakedau- 
poviewy BonOicevev, bo Tdvrwv av copodoyeiro 
Tapa Tobrov yevéoda my owrnptav adrots. Kat 
TOUS pep metorous Tov Toovreny dvd pay Tapa 
Tov mpeoBurépwy a dy Tus axovoeev, Tovs 5° dvopa- 
orordrous éyw Kaya SueABetv, IleSdpuros pev 
yap eis Xiov elomAevoas Thy moAw adbrdv d- 
éowae: Bpaotdas 5” eis "Apdizrodw eiaeAbusv, dAlyous 
Tept avrov Trav ToAvopKoupeve owvragdpevos, ToA- 
Aods dvras Tods ToALopKobyTas eviknoe paydpevos: 





* Harmost of Chios in 412 3.c., who was successful against 
the Athenians for a time, but was defeated and slain in 
412 p.c. See Thucyd. viii. 55. 3. 
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change in their fortunes. But we, I fear, will be 
seen to have pursued exactly the opposite course ; 
for when we might have lived at ease, we made 
more wars than were necessary, but now, when we 
have no choice but to risk battle, we desire tran- 
quillity and deliberate about our own security. 
And yet those who wish to be free ought to shun 
a peace whose terms are dictated by the enemy as 
being not far removed from slavery, and should make 
treaties only when they have defeated their adver- 
saries, or when they have made their forces equal 
to those of the enemy ; for the kind of peace which 
each side will obtain will be decided by the manner 
in which they conclude the war. 

Bearing these facts in mind, you must not rashly 
commit yourselves to shameful terms, nor let it 
appear that you are more remiss in your delibera- 
tions about your country than about the rest of the 
world. Let me recall to your minds that formerly, 
if a single Lacedaemonian gave aid to one of our 
allied cities when it was pressed by siege, all men 
would concede that its deliverance was due to 
him. Now the older among you could name the 
greater number of these men, but I, too, can recount 
the most illustrious of them: Pedaritus,? sailing to 
Chios, saved that city; Brasidas entered Amphi- 
polis and, having rallied about him a few of those 
who were under siege, defeated the besiegers ® 
in battle in spite of their numbers; Gylippus, by 

» Brasidas entered Amphipolis in 422 b.c., and in command 
of 150 hoplites sallied out against Cleon, the Athenian general. 
The greater part of the besieged forces was commanded by 
Clearidas. Brasidas lost his life in the engagement which 


followed, and became after his death a local hero at Amphi- 
polis. .See Thucyd. v. 8-11. 
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TUrummos 8€ Xupaxoalois BonPyoas od pdvov 
exeivous Otvéowoev, GAAG Kal THY SUvapuY THY 
Kpatoboay abra&v kal xara yhv Kal Kata GdAarrav 
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adAwy oAeuodvras, bmép dé Tis marpidos ore 
pavep@s PBprlopevns pnde play paxny agiav 

55 Adyou patverBbar HEepaxnpevous ; aan’ étépas pep 
mdets bmép Tis TweTepas dpy iis TOS coxdras 
dropetvat moAopKias, avrods & huds, brép Tob 
penser avayxacbjvat mapa To Sikatov Tovetv, unde 
pukpav oleoBat dety breveynety Kkanomdbecav, dG, 
Cevyn pev inmwv ddnpayovvrwy € ere Kal viv dpa- 
bat tpépovras, womep de Tovs es Tas Sewordtas 
dvdyKas aguypevous Kal Tov Ka?” Hysepav evdcets 
évras, otrw moveiobat THY eipyy my ; 

56 “O S€ mdvrwy oyeTAwTarov, ef Pidomovwtrartot 
Soxobvres clvar tay ‘EAAjvwr paluydrepor Tov 
dMoov ‘Bovrevodpeba mepl TouTwy. tivas yap igpev, 
av Kal mojoaobat pvetav déidv éorw, olrwves drag 
Hrrnbevres Kal pds eloBodjs yevouerns ovrTws 
dvdvBpes cspohdynoay mdvra ra mpoorarropeva 
mowoewv; mas 8° av of tototro. moAdy xpdvov 

2 In the memorable Sicilian expedition of 414 B.c. Gylippus 
defeated the Athenian general Nicias and took his entire 
forsee captive. 

® That is, since the battle of Leuctra. In addition to 


others mentioned above, Agesilaus, father of Archidamus, 
had won many victories in Asia Minor (896-39+: B.c.). 
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bringing aid to the Syracusans, not only saved them 
from destruction, but also captured the entire 
armament of the enemy, which dominated them both 
by land and by sea.* 

And yet is it not shameful that in those days single 
men among us were strong enough to protect the 
cities of others, but now all of us together are not 
able, nor do we attempt, to save our own city? Is 
it not shameful that, when we fought for others, we 
filled Europe and Asia with trophies, but now, when 
our own country is so openly outraged, we cannot 
show that we have fought in her behalf a single 
battle worthy of note?’ Is it not shameful, finally, 
that other cities have endured the last extremities 
of siege to preserve our empire,° while we ourselves 
see no reason why we should bear even slight hard- 
ships to prevent our being forced to do anything 
contrary to our just rights, but are to be seen even 
at this moment feeding teams of ravenous horses,# 
although, like men reduced to the direst extremities 
and in want of their daily bread, we sue for peace in 
this fashion ? 

But it would be of all things the most outrageous 
if we who are accounted the most energetic of the 
Hellenes should be more slack than the rest in our 
deliberations upon this question. What people do 
we know, worth mentioning at all, who after a single 
defeat and a single invasion of their country have 
in so cowardly a fashion agreed to do everything 
demanded of them? How could such men hold out 

¢ For example, Thespiae. See Xenophon, Hell. vi. 3. 
For other examples see Pausanias ix. 14, and Diodorus 
xv. 57 and 69. 


4 Horses were kept for racing, and were regarded as an 
expensive luxury. 
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ygew SiaxehevdpreBa mrohepeiv. 

59 7Eyw 6é peyorny Hyodpa ouppaxiay elva Kat 
BeBarorarny TO wa dixaca mparrew (ctxds yap Kal 
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yeyevnpevots) » mpos S€ TavTn 70 xahds TroA- 
Teveobat Kal owdpdvws Civ Kal pwéxpt GPavarou* 
paxeo§at tots moAcuios eédew Kai undev odTw 
Sewov vopilew ws 7d Kaxds dxovew bd Tay 
Tohray- a paMov | jew q rots aAhots avOpebrrots 

60 bmdpxer. pel? dv éya modAd av 7pOvov Toepoiny 7) n 
pera money pupiddwy- oida yap Kal rods mparous 
HpOv eis ta’rny THv xXapav adixopevous 00 TH 
TAnGe. Tadv dAwv TEpuyevopevous, GAAG Tats ape- 

1 néxpt Gavdrov vulg.: om. I. 








@ In the first Messenian war, 743-724 s.c. Pausanias 
iv. 13. 4. 
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against a long season of misfortune ? Who would 
not censure us if, while the Messenians withstood 
siege for twenty years in order to retain Messene,* 
we should so quickly withdraw from it under a 
treaty and should take no thought of our forefathers, 
but should allow ourselves to be persuaded by words 
to throw away this territory which they acquired 
by dint of struggles and wars ? 

There are those, however, who care for none of 
these things, but, overlooking all considerations of 
shame, counsel you to follow a course which will bring 
disgrace upon the state. And so anxious are they to 
persuade you to give up Messene that they have 
dared to dwell on the weakness of Sparta and the 
strength of the enemy, and now they challenge us 
who oppose them to say from what quarter we expect 
reinforcements to come, seeing that we exhort you 
to make war. 

For my part, I consider that the strongest and 
surest ally we can have is just dealing, for it is 
probable that the favour of the gods will be with 
those who deal justly—that is, if we may judge the 
future by the past ; and in addition to this ally are 
good governmentand sober habits of life, and a willing- 
ness to battle to the death against the enemy, and 
the conviction that nothing is so much to be dreaded 
as the reproaches of our fellow-citizens—qualities 
which we possess in larger measure than any other 
people in existence. With these allies I would far 
rather go to war than with multitudes of soldiers, 
for I know that those of our people who first came 
to this country did not prevail over their adversaries 
through numbers, but through the virtues which I 
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Tais tats tn” ewod mpoeipnpevais. wor odK dévov 
dia TodTo doPeicha tovs moAepiovs, éte ToAAoL 
Tuyxavovow dvtTes, GAAA TOAD paGAAov én’ eKetvots 
Oappetv, 6rav _Opapev Huds pep avTovs ovTwsS 
evnvoxdtas Tas ovppopas Ws ovdéves GAXot 
mw@mToTe, Kal Tos TE vopots Kal tots émrydev- 
paow éppevovras ols && dpyns KareoTrnoducba, 
Tous dé pndé Tas edruylas dépew Suvapevous, 
dAAa Scaterapaypevous, Kal Tovs pev Tas cup- 
paxiSas modes KatadapPavovras, Tods dé Tavartia 
TovTots mpaTTovTas, aMovs. 5€ wept ywpas Tots 
opdpors duproByrodvras, Tous 5é aAdov dAArjAows 
lovodvras i) mpos Huds Toepobvras. wore 
Bavpalw radv peilw ovppaylay CyrovvTwr, dv 
of ToAguton Tuyydvovow eEapaprdvovtes. 
62 Ee 8é det nal wepi rev eEwbev Bonbeay eimety, 
[129] yodpae moAovs éoeobat TOUS  Bovdopevous é errapu- 
vew jp. emiorapa yap mparov pev "A@nvaious, 
ef Kal 11) mara, wed Tuey eto, aan’ Urép ye 
Tis owrnpias Tis tperépas étvody dy Toujgovras: 
émevra, ToY GAAwY mddewv éorw as dpotws av 
ovép Tv piv cvpdepdvrwy Wonep Tov avrais 
63 BovAevoopévas: ert 5é Arvovdovov tov tUpavvov Kat 
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@ That is, those of the Theban league. Isocrates is here 
describing Thebes and especially her allies in the Pelopon- 
nesus. 

> See note a, p. 352. Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1.32, says that 
the Thebans and Eleans were no less pleased at the defeat of 
their allies, the Arcadians, in the * tearless ’’ battle of 367 B.c. 
than were the Lacedaemonians. 

© For Athens see Peace 105 and Philip 44. Among the 
states in Peloponnesus, Phlius, Heraea, and Orchomenus 
in Arcadia were still true to Sparta. (Xenophon, JJell. vii. 
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have just set forth. Therefore we ought not to 
stand in fear of our enemies because they are 
many, but should much rather take courage when 
we see that we ourselves have borne up under our 
misfortunes as no other people have ever done, 
and that we still remain faithful to the customs and 
ways of life which we established here in the very 
beginning, while the rest of the Hellenes are not able 
to stand even their good fortune, but have become 
completely demoralized, some of them seizing the 
cities of their allies, others opposing them in this ; 
some disputing with their neighbours about territory, 
others, again, indulging their envy of one another? 
rather than making war against us. Therefore I 
wonder at those who look for a stronger ally than is 
found in the blundering of our enemies. 

But if I must also speak of aid from the outside, 
I think that many will be disposed to assist us.° For 
I know, in the first place, that the Athenians, although 
they may not hold with us in everything, yet if our 
existence were at stake would go to any length to 
save us ; in the second place, that some of the other 
states would consult our interest as if it were their 
very own; again, that the tyrant Dionysius, and the 


2. 1, vi. 5. 22, and vi. 5.11.) The reference is to Dionysius 
the younger, who began to reign 367-366 n.c. His father 
had given aid to Sparta on various occasions. See Under- 
hill’s note on Xenophon, Hell. v. 1. 28 (Oxford edition). 
Nectanebos (378-364 3.c.) was king of Egypt at this time. 
Egypt generally supported those who fought against the 
Persians, and now the Theban enemies of Sparta were in 
league with Persia. As to the dynasts of Asia see Paneg. 
162 and Philip 103. Probably such powerful rulers as 
Mausolus of Caria, who revolted from Persia in 362 B.c., are 
here meant, as well as the rulers of Cyprus. See Philip 102 
and Paneg. 134, 
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tov Alyuntiwy Bacirda Kai robs dAdous tods Kara. 
THv ’Aciay Suvacras, Kal’ Goov éxactor Sivavrat, 
Tmpobtuws av Huivy émKoupyaovras: mpos dé Tov- 
tots Kal Tov ‘ENAjvwrv tods tals ovciats mpo- 
éyovras Kal Tats de€ats Tpwrevovras Ka Bedri- 
oTwY Tparyyedronv émBupodvras, ef Kat paren 
ovveotiKacw, aNd Tais y edvoias pe? pa 
évTas, év ols mept Ta&V peddAdvTwY elkéTws av 
peydAas éAridas exompev. 

Oipat 5€ nai tov ddAov dydov tov év Tledo- 
Tovvijow kal Tov Sfpov, év olopeba padrAwora moXe- 
prety Tuer, mobety 75 Ty Teetépav emruéecav. 
oddey ‘yap avrois droordau yéyovev av mpoo- 
eddxnoav, GAN avi perv THs éAevdepias Todvavriov 
drroBeBnkev (dmodécavtes yap avtayv tods BeAti- 
oTous emt Tots Xetpiorous Tév Trout av yeysvacw), 
drt dé THs avrovozias eis moAAds kat devas 
dvopiias curentadkaow, etOropevor 8€ tov diAov 
xpovov pel? pay. é¢ érépous iévar, viv tods 
dAXovs opdow ep adrovs oTparevopevous, Kal 
Tas oTdoes, as emuvldvovro mpétepov map’ 
érépous ovoas, viv map’ atrots dXtyou Setv Kal? 
éxdoryy Thy huepav yeyvonevas, ottw 8° wyar- 
opevor Tats ouppopats elow, adore pydéva dia- 
yrdvat Sivacbat Tods KaKLoTA mpdTTOYTas avTav: 
ovdepia ydp eat. Tav TéAEwr aKépatos, odd’ H 
Tis ody oOpdpovs exer Tos KaKds sojoovras, 
wore TeTpHoOa pev Tas xwpas, weTopOjobar dé 





* Those who sympathize with an oligarchy such as the 
Spartan government. of BéArro is almost technical for 
‘“the aristocratic party,’ as 7a 8é\rira for an aristocratic 
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king of Egypt, and the various dynasts throughout 
Asia, each so far as he has the power, would willingly 
lend us aid; and, furthermore, that the Hellenes 
who rank first in wealth and stand foremost in 
reputation and who desire the best of governments,* 
even though they have not yet allied themselves 
with us, are with us at least to the extent of wishing 
us well, and that upon them we have good reason 
to rest great hopes for the future. 

Also I think that not only the people of the 
Peloponnesus in general but even the adherents of 
democracy, whom we consider to be especially un- 
friendly to us, are already yearning for our protection. 
For by revolting from us they have gained nothing 
of what they anticipated ; on the contrary, they have 
got just the opposite of freedom ; for having slain 
the best of their citizens, they are now in the power 
of the worst ; instead of securing self-government, 
they have been plunged into misgovernment of 
many terrible kinds ; accustomed as they have been 
in the past to march with us against others, they 
now behold the rest taking the field against them- 
selves ; and the war of factions, of whose existence 
in other territories they used to know only by report, 
they now see waged almost every day in their own 
states. They have been so levelled by their mis- 
fortunes that no man can discern who among them 
are the most wretched ; for not one of their states is 
unscathed, not one but has neighbours ready to do 
it injury; in consequence, their fields have been 
government. Cf. Xenophon, Hell. vy. 2. 6. Such people 
might be expected to form a conspiracy to set up an oligarchy 
favourable to Sparta. 

» Those in Peloponnesus who are not definitely committed 
to an oligarchic government. 
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% 4 ts La A ~ A 
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> > , ed / ES f > Yi 
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> tA @ > € XA ta A ? a 
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a nn 2 A la xX , > 3 ~ 
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J iA Sid ~ f > ta € * 
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KaTadeéaTepov mpaTTovTes 00d av edpeiv déEauw- 
~ nan af ~ ? , t. , 
To padAdov 7) Ta THY exdvTwr adedécba KaTa- 
Avaavres S€ Tas Buaias ext THv Pwpav oddrrovaw 
2 ta , A t4 ~ > ~ fa 
ddAjAovs* TAclous Sé dedyovar viv €k yids 7dAEwWs 
a Pa ~ \ 
 mporepov é€ andons tis IeAomovnjaov. Kat 
TocovTwv amnpiOunuévwy Kak@v, TOAD TAEiw Ta 
mapaAreActpeva Ta&Vv efpnudvwy éativ: oddev yap 
6 mt Tav Sewer } yadreTOv otk évrabdla avvdedpd- 
pnkev. ov of péev 74on peatol Tvyxdvovaw dytes, 
€ x ‘ , >? 4 A ca , 
of bé€ dia taxéwy eumanoOyoovra, Kal Eyrycovot 
~ ta ~ 
Tia TOY TapévTwy mpayudTwy edpeiv dzadAayny. 
A > ~ 
pe) yap otec® adtrods pevety emt rodrous: oirives 
4 / ~ ~ 
yap «d mpdrrovres aneimov, THs dv odToL KaKo- 
nabotvres ToAby xpdvov KapTepjocayv; aor’ od 
pdvoy Av paxdpuevor viknowper, GAN eav Hovylav 
Ww ¥ ca > > A 
éxovres mepyetvwperv, deal” adrods petaBaddo- 
« The Achaeans (Polybius fi. 38. 6) and the Mantineans 
(Aelian, V.Z/. ii. 22) were famedl for their excellent laws. 


> Possibly Isocrates may have in mind the massacre at 
Corinth in 392 n.c. (Xenophon, J//ell. iv. 4. 8), the murder 
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laid waste, their cities sacked, their people driven 
from their homes, their constitutions overturned, and 
the laws abolished under which they were once the 
most fortunate among the Hellenes. They feel such 
distrust and such hatred of one another that they fear 
their fellow-citizens more than the enemy ; instead 
of preserving the spirit of accord and mutual help- 
fulness which they enjoyed under our rule, they have 
become so unsocial that those who own property had 
rather throw their possessions into the sea than lend 
aid to the needy, while those who are in poorer cir- 
cumstances would less gladly find a treasure than seize 
the possessions of the rich; having ceased sacrificing 
victims at the altars they slaughter one another ® 
there instead; and more people are in exile now 
from a single city than before from the whole of the 
Peloponnesus. But although the miseries which I 
have recounted are so many, those which remain 
unmentioned far outnumber them; for all the 
distress and all the horror in the world have come 
together in this one region. With these miseries 
some states are already replete ; others too will 
shortly have their fill, and then they will seek to find 
some relief for the troubles which now beset them. 
For do not imagine that they will continue to 
put up with these conditions ; for how could men 
who grew weary even of prosperity endure for a 
long time the pressure of adversity ? And so not 
only if we fight and conquer, but even if we keep 
quiet and bide our time, you will see them veer 


of certain Achaean suppliants, who took refuge in the 
temple of Heliconian Poseidon (Pausanias vii. 25), or the 
slaughter of 1200 prominent citizens in Argos in 371 B.c. 
(Diodorus xv. 58). Cf. Phil. 52. 
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pévous Kal THv aperépay cuppaxytay owrnpiav 
avTav eivat vopitovtas. tas pev obv edAridas exw 
Towavras. 

70 Toootrov 8 améxw tot movfoal tu Ta&v mpoc- 
TaTTouevwr, wort eb pndev ylyvouro TovTwv pnde 
Bonfetas pndapobev Tuyxdvoyzey, aAXra tév ‘ENA}- 
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xdipav, tr’ éxelvuv _ opbas KTNCApLevev Kal mpoo- 
nKOvTws pets mapa TO Sixauov ouyxepriyaarpev Tt 

71 mepi avras. TouTwy pev oov ovdérepov mounteov, 
oxertéov 8° drws afiws Hpdv adtdv trodeunooper, 
Kal py tods etOiopéevous eyxwmdlev thy mdoAw 
ere yEomev pevdets dvTas, aAAa Touovrous Huds 
adrovs TApaaxoopey, dare Soxeiv € éxetvous éAdt- 
Tw TOV dmapxovray efpnKevat TEpt Ua. 

72 Ofna pev oby ovdev oupByoecbar Sewdrepov 

[131] trav viv mapdvtwv, dAAd Tods exOpods ToLatra 
BovAetccobat Kai mpdgew, e€ dv éemavopfacovow 
neds’ av 8 dpa pevobdyev tdv eAmidwv Kal 
mavraxobev efepywpela Kai unde thy adAw ere 
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HueTepors Ppovipacw, dv evol twes uty oup- 
BovaAedovow. 
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round and come to regard alliance with us as their only 
safety. Such, then, are the hopes which I entertain. 

However, so far am I from complying with the 
enemy’s demands that, if none of these hopes should 
be realized and we should fail to obtain help from 
any quarter, but on the contrary some of the Hellenes 
should wrong us and the rest should look on with 
indifference—even so I should not alter my opinion ; 
but I would undergo all the hazards which spring 
from war before I would agree to these terms. For 
I should be equally chagrined in either case—if we 
charged our forefathers with having deprived the 
Messenians of their land unjustly, or if, although 
insisting that they acquired it rightly and honour- 
ably, we made any concession regarding this territory 
contrary to our just rights. Nay, we must follow 
neither course, but must consider how we may carry 
on the war in a manner worthy of Spartans, and 
not prove those who are wont to eulogize our state 
to be liars, but so acquit ourselves that they shall 
seem to have told less than the truth about us. 

Now I certainly believe that nothing worse will 
befall us in the future than what we endure at 
present, but that, on the contrary, our enemies will 
plan and act in such a way that they themselves 
will right our fortunes; but if we should after all 
be disappointed in our hopes, and should find our- 
selves hemmed in on every side and be no longer 
able to hold our city, then, hard as may be the step 
which I am about to propose, yet I shall not hesitate 
to proclaim it boldly ; for that which I shall propose 
to you is anobler course to be heralded abroad among 
the Hellenes, and more in keeping with our own 
pride, than that which is urged by some among you. 
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1 els SuxeXlay mss.: els DexeMav xal *Iradiay Wolf from 
Dionysius, /soer. 9. 
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Yor I declare that we must send our parents and 
our wives and children and the mass of the people 
away from Sparta, some to Sicily, some to Cyrene, 
others to the mainland of Asia,* where the inhabit- 
ants will all gladly welcome them with gifts of ample 
lands and of the other means of livelihood as well, 
partly in gratitude .for favours which they have 
received and partly in expectation of the return 
of favours which they first bestow. Those of us, 
on the other hand, who are willing and able to fight 
must remain behind, abandon the city and all our 
possessions except what we can carry with us, and 
having seized some stronghold which will be the 
most secure and the most advantageous for carry- 
ing on the war, harry and plunder our enemies both 
by land and by sea until they cease from laying 
claim to whatis ours. If we have the courage for 
such a course and never falter in it, you will see 
those who now issue commands imploring and be- 
seeching us to take back Messene and make peace. 

For what state in the Peloponnesus could with- 
stand a war such as would in all likelihood be waged 
if we so willed ?. What people would not be stricken 
with dismay and terror at the assembling of an 
army which had carried out such measures, which 
had been roused to just wrath against those who 
had driven it to these extremes, and which had been 
rendered desperate and reckless of life—an army 
which, in its freedom from ordinary cares and in 

2 Greek emigration from the home country was commonly 
towards the far west (Sicily), the east (coast of Asia Minor), 
or the south (Cyrene). Moreover, Dionysius the tyrant of 
Syracuse and the “ dynasts ” in Asia were friendly to the 


Spartans (see § 63), and Cyrene was a Spartan settlement 
(see Phil. 5). 
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having no other duty but that of war, would resemble 
a mercenary force, but in point of native valour 
and of disciplined habits would be like no army 
that could be levied in all the world—an army, 
moreover, which would have no fixed government, 
but would be able to bivouac in the open fields and 
to range the country at will, readily making itself 
neighbour to any people at its pleasure, and regard- 
ing every place which offered advantages for waging 
war as its fatherland? For my part, I believe that 
if this proposal were merely put in words and 
scattered broadcast among the Hellenes, our enemies 
would be thrown into utter confusion; and still 
more would this be so if we were put to the necessity , 
of carrying it into effect. For what must we sup- 
pose their feelings will be when they themselves 
suffer injury, but are powerless to inflict injury upon 
us ; when they see their own cities reduced to a state 
of siege, while we shall have taken such measures 
that our own city cannot henceforth experience 
a like calamity; and when, furthermore, they per- 
ceive that it is easy for us to procure food both from 
our existing stores and from the spoils of war, but 
difficult for them, inasmuch as it is one thing to 
provide for an army such as ours and another to 
feed the crowds in cities? But bitterest of all will 
it be for them when they learn that the members 
of our households have all along been living in 
comfort and plenty, whereas they will see their own 
people destitute every day of the necessities of life, 
and will not be able even to alleviate their distress, 
but if they till the soil, they will lose both crop and 
seed, and if they allow it to lie unworked, they will 
be unable to hold out any time at all. 
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But perhaps, you will object, they will join forces 
and with their united armies will follow us up and 
prevent us from doing them harm. Yet what better 
thing could we wish than to find close at hand, 
drawn up in line of battle and encamped against us 
face to face on the same difficult ground, an un- 
disciplined and motley rabble, serving under many 
leaders? Vor there would be need of no great 
effort on our part ; no, we should quickly force them 
to give battle, choosing the moment propitious for 
ourselves and not for them. 

But the remainder of the day would fail me if I 
undertook to set forth the advantages we should 
gain by such a course. his much, at any rate, is 
clear to all—that we have been superior to all the 
Hellenes, not because of the size of our city or the 
number of its inhabitants,* but because the govern- 
ment which we have established is like a military 
camp, well administered and rendering willing obedi- 
ence to its officers.2. If, then, we shall create in reality 
that which it has profited us to imitate, there can 
be no doubt that we shall easily overcome our foes. 

We know, moreover, that those who became the 
founders of this city entered the Peloponnesus with 
but a small army and yet made themselves masters 
of many powerful states.° It were fitting, then, to 
imitate our forefathers and, by retracing our steps, 


* Sparta was about six miles in circumference. The 
number of pure Spartan inhabitants never exceeded 10,000. 

® The whole life of a Spartan youth was supervised by 
military officers of one sort or another. Those over twenty 
years of age ate at a common table, or military mess. War 
was the first and only duty of a Spartan citizen, and obedience 
more important even than life. 

¢ For example, of Corinth, Sicyon, and Megara. 
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apopav, év ols mepryevopevor TOV exOpav avopbd- 
copev pev THY TOAW, Koptovpeba S€ TOdS HueTE- 
pous atradv, emdetoucba Sé aaow dt. viv pev 
ddikws dedvoTvyjKapev, TOV dé mapeADdvTa ypovov 

86 dixaiws Tov GAAwv arEov exew Hévoduer. exer 
8 odtws: éyw TovTouvs eipnka Tovs Adyous, ody 
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2 Cf. Paneg. 96. 
> The first party of Phocaeans left Asia about 524 B.c. 
Besieged by Harpalus, they swore that never would they 
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now that we have stumbled in our course, try to 
win back the honours and the dominions which were 
formerly ours. But, monstrous above all things 
would be our conduct if, knowing well that the 
Athenians abandoned their country to preserve the 
freedom of the Hellenes,* we should lack the courage 
to give up our city even to preserve our own lives, 
and should refuse, when it behoves us to set the 
example for others in such dceds, even to imitate 
the conduct of the Athenians. Even more should 
we deserve the ridicule of men if, having before us 
the example of the Phocaeans who, to escape the 
tyranny of the Great King, left Asia and founded 
a new settlement at Massilia,? we should sink into 
such abjectness of spirit as to submit to the dictates 
of those whose masters we have always been through- 
out our history. 

But.we must not let our minds dwell on the day 
when we shall have to send away from us those 
who are nearest and dearest to us; no, we must 
at once begin to look forward to that good time 
when, victorious over our foes, we shall restore our 
city, bring back our own people, and prove to the 
world that while we now have experienced reverses 
unjustly, in times past we justly claimed precedence 
over all others. This, then, is how matters stand : 
I have made this proposal, not with the thought 
that we must put it into effect forthwith, nor that 
there is in our circumstances no other means of 
deliverance, but because I wish to urge your minds 


return to their city until the iron which they had cast into 
the sea should rise and float on the water. See Horace, 
Epode xvi., and Herodotus i. 165. A second group came to 
Marseilles later. See Pausanias x. 8. 4. 
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: 1 ef dé vulg.: duws & ei Te 
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to the conviction that we must endure, not only 
these, but even much worse misfortunes before con- 
ceding such terms regarding Messene as are being 
urged upon us. 

I should not so earnestly exhort you to carry on 
the war if I did not see that the peace resulting from 
my proposals will be honourable and enduring, while 
that which would result from the counsel of certain 
men among you will not only be disgraceful, but 
will last no time at all. For if we permit the Helots 
to settle on our borders and allow Messene to 
flourish undisturbed, who does not know that we 
shall be involved in constant turmoils and dangers 
all our lives? Therefore, those who talk about 
“security”? are blind to the fact that they 
are providing us with peace for a few days only, 
while contriving a state of war which will never 
end. - 

I should like to ask these men in what cause 
they think we ought to fight and die. Is it not 
cause enough when the enemy make demands that 
are contrary to justice, when they cut off a portion 
of our territory, when they free our slaves and settle 
them in the land which our fathers bequeathed to 
us, yes, and not only rob us of our possessions but 
in addition to all our other miseries involve us in 
disgrace? For my part, I think that in such a 
cause as this we ought to endure, not only war, but 
even exile and death; for it is far better to end 
our lives in the possession of the high reputation 
which we now enjoy than to go on living with the 
infamy which we shall bring upon ourselves if we 
do what we are commanded to do. In a word, if 
I may speak without reserve, it is preferable for us 
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to suffer annihilation, rather than derision, at the 
hands of our foes. For men who have lived in such 
high repute and in such pride of spirit must do one 
of two things—either be first among the Hellenes, 
or perish utterly, having done no ignominious deed 
but having brought their lives to an honourable close. 

Reflecting upon these things, we must not be 
faint of heart, nor follow the judgements of our 
allies, whom in former times we claimed the right 
to lead, but, having duly weighed the matter for 
ourselves, we should choose, not what is easiest for 
them, but what will be in keeping with Lacedaemon 
and with our achievements in the past. For not 
every people can adopt the same measures in the 
same situation, but each must follow the principles 
which from the very first they have made the founda- 
tion of their lives. No one, for example, would 
reproach Epidaurians or Corinthians or Phliasians 
if they thought of nothing else than to escape 
destruction and save their own lives; we men of 
Lacedaemon, however, cannot seek our deliverance 
at all costs, but if to “safety”? we cannot add 
“ with honour,” then for us death with good repute 
is preferable; for those who lay claim to valour 
must make it the supreme object of their lives 
never to be found doing a shameful thing. But 
the cowardice of states is made manifest in de- 
liberations like these no less than in the perils of 
war; for the greatest part of what takes place 
on the battle-field is due to fortune, but what is 
resolved upon here is a token of our very spirit. 
Wherefore we should strive for success in the 
measures, to be adopted here with an emulation no 
less keen than we show in the lists of war. 
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i bard TOV aurav émt KaKia yernoopevos, ert dé 


mpos Todrous dysopevos ev Tods oiKéras dnd Tis 
xadpas Hs ot marepes qty Karéhuov dmapxas Kat 
Buoias petlous pv trovovpévovs, dKovaopevos om 
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# Spartan supremacy lasted, theoretically, more than 
thirty years, from the end of the Peloponnesian War (404 
B.c.) to the battle of Leuctra. Meantime, however, the 
Athenians secured for a short period their second naval 
empire (378 B.c.). 
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I marvel at those who are willing to die for their 
personal glory, but have not the same feeling for the 
glory of the state, for which we may well suffer 
anything whatsoever to avoid bringing shame upon 
our city, nor should we permit it to abandon the post 
in which it was established by our forefathers. It 
is true that many difficulties and dangers beset us ; 
these we must avoid, but first and foremost we 
should be careful that we are never found doing any 
cowardly deed or making any unjust concessions to 
the foe; for it would be shameful if we, who once ¢ 
were thought worthy to rule the Hellenes, should be 
seen carrying out their commands, and should fall 
so far below our forefathers that, while they were 
willing to die in order that they might dictate to 
others,’ we would not dare to hazard a battle in order 
that we might prevent others from dictating to us. 

We may well be ashamed when we think of the 
Olympian and the other national assemblies, where 
every one of us used to be’ more envied and more 
admired than the athletes who carry off victories in 
the games. But who would dare attend them now, 
when instead of being honoured he would be scorned, 
when instead of being sought out by all because of 
his valour, he would be conspicuous among all for 
his cowardice, and when, more than all this, he would 
see our slaves bringing from the land which our 
fathers bequeathed to us first-fruits of the harvest 
and sacrifices greater than our own, and would hear 
from their lips such taunts as you would expect from 


> Thucydides, i. 140, puts in the mouth of Pericles the 
assertion that the Spartans prefer to resolve their complaints 
by war and not by words, dictating terms instead of bring- 

ing charges, 
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100 eis OepporvAas dravrycdvtwr, of mpos éBdop7}- 





® Others translate isyyopias as political equality and 
understand rév édevbépav to refer to the allies of Sparta. 
But the passage is probably better taken as referring to 
the military harshness of the Spartans toward any and all 
with whom they came in contact, as, for instance, when 
Astyochus started to beat a free man for speaking too 
freely (see Thucyd. viii. 84). 

> In 471 p.c. See Herodotus ix. 35, and Pausanias viii, 
8. 4. 
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men who once were subjected to the strictest bondage 
but now have made a treaty with their masters on 
terms of equality? How keenly every one of us 
would smart under these insults no man alive could 
set forth in words, 

These are the things about which we must take 
counsel, and we must not wait to indulge our resent- 
ment until that will no longer avail us, but must 
consider now how we may prevent such a disaster. 
For it is disgraceful that we, who in former times 
would not allow even free men the right of equal 
speech, are now openly tolerating licence of speech 
on the part of slaves.* For thus we shall give ground 
for the suspicion that in time past we have been 
nothing at all but idle boasters, that by nature we 
are no different from the rest of mankind, and that 
the sternness and dignity of manner which we 
cultivate is not natural, but a mere pose. Let us, 
therefore, give no such occasion to those who are 
wont to speak ill of us, but let us endeavour to 
confute their words by patterning our actions after 
those of our forefathers. 

Remember the men who at Dipaea? fought against 
the Arcadians, of whom we are told that, albeit they 
stood arrayed with but a single line of soldiery, they 
raised a trophy over thousands upon thousands ; re- 
member the three hundred who at Thyrea° defeated 
the whole Argive force in battle; remember the thou- 
sand who went to meet the foe at Thermopylae, who, 
although they engaged seven hundred thousand of 


¢ In 542 p.c. See Herodotus i. $2, and Pausanias ii. 38. 5. 
Isocrates confuses two contests, one earlier, where three 
hundred Argives fought against three hundred Spartans, 
one later, where both sides matched their full forces. 
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the barbarians, did not flee nor suffer defeat, but 
laid down their lives on the spot where they were 
stationed,® acquitting themselves so nobly that even 
those who eulogize them with all the resources of art 
can find no praises equal to their valour. 

Let us, then, remembering all these things, take 
up the war with greater vigour, and let us not delay 
in the expectation that others will remedy our present 
misfortunes, but since these have occurred in our 
own time, let us ourselves endeavour also to end 
them. It is just in such emergencies as these that 
men of worth must show their superiority ; for 
prosperity helps to hide the baseness even of 
inferior men,? but adversity speedily reveals every 
man as he really is; and in adversity we of Sparta 
must show whether we have been in any wise 
better nurtured and trained to valour than the rest 
of mankind. 

But indeed we are in no wise without hope that out 
of our present misfortunes may come a happy issue. 
For you are, I am sure, not unaware that ere now 
many events have occurred of such a nature that, at 
first, all regarded them as calamities and sympathized 
with those on whom they had fallen, while later 
everyone came to see that these same reverses had 
brought about the greatest blessings. But why need 
I mention remote instances ? Even now we should 
find that those states which are foremost—Athens and 
Thebes, I mean—have not derived their great progress 
from peace, but that, on the contrary, it was in con- 
sequence of their recovery from previous reverses in 


2 Cf. Paneg. 90-92. 
> For the thought compare Demosthenes, second Olynthiac 
20. 
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evdoyetv pas | dmropetv TOUTOpeEr, 6 Tt TeV 
106 Tempaypevwy yuiv agrov éepovow. det de pnde 
robro AavOdvey duds, dtu mavtTes TH avdAd\jsyw 
TovTw Kal Tots yrwabnoopévors bd? dv mpoo- 
éyovot Tov votv. womep ody ev Kowd Dedrpw 
~ ¢€ f AY a oe - ~ ~ 
tav ‘“EAjvev didods edXeyxov Exaotos tuady zis 
adtod ducews, otTw diaxeicbw THV yropny. 
"Eore 8? amdobdy to Kadds Bovrcdoacbar epi 
rouTwy. hv pev yap eédAwpev anobvijoKxev trép 
Tov Sixaiwy, od pdvov eddoxysrnoopev, GAG Kal 
sy > f ‘4 3 ~ CoA 3 , lod 
Tov émidotov xpdovov acdards huiv é&€arar Cav: 
? A , \ ‘ ? 4 
et 5¢ doByodpeba rods Kuwddvous, eis ToAAGS Tapa- 
108 X2s KaTaoTHoopev Huds adrovs. tapaxad€écartes 
* > , p) 7 X a a f 
odv aGAAjAovs amoddpev Ta tpodgeia TH Tatpide, 
Kal pi) Tepudwpev bBprobeicav tiv AaKkedaipova 
Kat Katadpovnfeicay, pndé yevobFvar moujowpev 
tav éAniSwv rods ebvous Hiv dvtas, wndé arepi 
mAclovos favapev movovpevo. TO Cv tod mapa 
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war that one of them was made leader of the Hellenes,* 
while the other has at the present time become a 
greater state than anyone ever expected she would 
be. Indeed, honours and distinctions are wont to 
be gained, not by repose, but by struggle, and these 
we should strive to win, sparing neither our bodies 
nor our lives nor anything else which we possess. 
For if we succeed, and are able to raise our city again 
to the eminence from which she has fallen, we shall be 
more admired than our ancestors, and shall not only 
leave to our descendants no opportunity to surpass 
our valour, but shall make those who wish to sing 
our praise despair of saying anything equal to our 
achievements. Nor must you forget that the atten- 
tion of the whole world is fixed upon this assembly 
and on the decision which you shall reach here. Let 
each one of you, therefore, govern his thoughts as one 
who is giving an account of his own character in a 
public theatre, as it were, before the assembled 
Hellenes. 

Now it is a simple matter to reach a wise decision 
on this question. For if we are willing to die for 
our just rights, not only shall we gain renown, but 
in time to come we shall be able to live securely ; 
but if we show that we are afraid of danger, we shall 
plunge ourselves into endless confusion. Let us, 
therefore, challenge one another to pay back to our 
fatherland the price of our nurture, and not suffer 
Lacedaemon to be outraged and contemned, nor 
cause those who are friendly to us to be cheated of 
their hopes, nor let it appear that we value life more 
highly than the esteem of all the world, always 


@ The Athenians won their second naval supremacy after 
the reverses of the Peloponnesian War. 
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maow dvOpwmmos eddoxyseiv, evOvynbevtes dre 
KdAAidy eorw aytt Ovyrod ouiparos dbdvarov 
ddfav dvrixaradrdgacbar, wad puxiis Hv obx eopev 
odly cov eTOv mplacbat Touatray eUKAcuay 7 H wdvra 
Tov aidva Tots e€ pa yevopevors Tapapevel, 
Todd paMov 7 7) puxpod xpovou yAtyopévous peyd- 
Aats aloxydvais pas abrovs mre pul aAelv. 

‘Hyodpar 8’ otrws dy dyads pddwta map- 
ofuvijvar mpos tov mdAepov, «i tats Svavotas 
wonep mapeot@tas idoute Tods yovéas Kal Tods 
maidas Tovs Upetépous adbrav, Tovs pev qapa- 
Kehevopiévous Hay Karauox Brae 75 Tihs Lndprns 
dvopa., pede TOUS _vopous ev ols erradevOnuer, 
pide Tas pdxas Tas eb abrav Lyevopevas, TOUS 
8° dmaurotvras Thy xXwopav iy ot mpdyovor KaT- 
éAurrov, kat m7 Suvacreiay THY ev Tots "EAAqo, 
Kal Thy jyepoviay ivmep avdrol Tapa Tov mar épesv 
mapeAdBopev: mpos ovs ovder dv éxousev elzrety 
Ws odK ayddrepot dikaca TUyxdvouor A€yovtes. 

Ode of8 6 zu Set paxpodoyeiv, mAjv Todorov, 
ws mreloTwy TH méAa tad’Ty ToAduwy Kal Kuv- 
Sdvav yevernpeveav ovdereso8 ot mon€puoe Tpo- 
Tatov pov éornoay jyoupevou Baorréws eK Tijs 
oiktas ris ieerepas. éore de voy éxovrev dv- 
dpav, olorep dy ev tals pdxars Hyepoae Xpwevor 
KatopO@or, tTovrots Kat sept Trav peMovreov 
sis avpBovrevovor padArov 7 Tots dAdous 
meiDec@au. 
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remembering that it is a nobler thing to exchange a 
mortal body for immortal glory, and to purchase 
with a life which at best we shall retain for only 
a few years a fame which will abide with our de- 
scendants throughout all the ages*—a far nobler 
course than to cling greedily to a little span of life 
and cover ourselves with great disgrace ! 

But I think that you would most of all be aroused 
to prosecute the war if in imagination you could see 
your parents and your children standing, as it were, 
beside you, the former exhorting you not to disgrace 
the name of Sparta, nor the laws under which we 
were reared, nor the memory of the battles fought in 
their time ; the latter demanding the restoration of 
the country which their forefathers bequeathed to 
them, together with the dominion and the leadership 
among the Hellenes which we ourselves received 
from our fathers. Not a word could we say in answer ; 
never could we deny the justice of either plea. 

I do not know what more I need to add, save only 
this much—that while numberless wars and dangers 
have fallen to the lot of Sparta, the enemy have 
never yet raised a trophy over us when a king from 
my house was our leader. And prudent men, when 
they have leaders under whom they win success in 
their battles, should also give heed to them, in pre- 
ference to all others, when they give counsel regard- 
ing impending wars. 

2 For the language cf. [Demosthenes], Epitaphios 27, 
and Hypereides, Hpitaphios 24. 
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